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State Capitol 
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Respectfully submitted, 

Jesse M. Unbuh 
C hairman 
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It has not been the intention of the Joint Con^ttee on 
Hi^er Education to present final recommendations to 
the Legislature prior to completion of its studies and 
submission of its report to the 1969 Session. The close 
interrelationships or the matters under study as well as 
the necessity for developing a strong factual base for 
its recommendations have made this policy mandatory. 



However, the Committee was specifically directed by 
ACR 16 of the 1967 Session to report to the LedsMure 
at the 1968 Session on the matter of tuition for Cali- 
fornia* s public institutions of hi^er education. To put 
fViis matter in its proper context the Committee has 
decided to submit, in addition, certain prelimma^ 
material on the general scope and character of hi^er 
education in California and to advance several prelim- 
inary findings regarding educational opport^ty, aid 
to private institutions and the structure of the public 
system of higher education. 



It is hoped and intended that these prelimin^ find- 
ings, as well as the material presented in the body of 
this report, will stimulate discussion and criticism by 
others which will assist the Committee in its continuing 
study of these matters. 



Tuition 



The Committee submits the following findings reg^d- 
ing tuition for California’s public institutions of higher 
education: 



1. The principal purpose of any decision to impose 
tuition or a comparable increase in other student 
charges must be to raise additional funds for me cur- 
rent support of public hij^er education, in addition to 
or in partial substitution for what would otheryiuse be 
available from the state’s General Fund. Tuition as a 
means to divert students from one institution or ^stem 
to anoAer, to weed out students who lack sufficient 
motivation, to aid the private collegp and universities, 
to punish students for campus disorders or to ome^se 
ration educational opportunities cannot be justified and 
should be opposed by the Legislature. 

2. A desire to initiate a new expenditure prc^am or 
to expand an existing program cannot be used as sole 
justiffeation for a specific revenue-raising device. Any 
new or expanded expenditure proff^, inclutog m- 
creased expenditures for student aid, faculty sdanes or 
other purposes, may be funded from any one of swerm 
different sources. Each program must be analyzed ^d 
accepted or rejected on its own merits, not simply be- 
cause of the manner in which it is to be financed 
initially. The imposition of tuition may require addi- 




tional student aid, but ad^tional student aid is not 
dependent upon the imposition of tuition. 



3. The most persuasive argument for tmtion is as a 
user charge to reduce or eliminate the Pjjhfi® subsidy 
to those who attend public colleges. Tbs subsmy 
results in a flow of benefits wbch includes, on the 
average, b^er lifetime eammgs as well as other, 
monetary satisfactions. However, if tuition is imposed 
to reduce the subsidy, it is important to provide for 
some system of deferred payment so that the bwden 
of tuition falls upon the future bcome of the students 
who receive the subsidy rather than upon the current 
income of their parents. 



4. There is evidence to indicate that a suddent large 
increase in student aid funds would not immediately 
attract a large number of new students. Neve^eless, 
it must be kept in mmd that a large-scale student md 
program coupled to tuition, if effective in attracting 
or retaining large numbers of students who do not now 
attend or stay m college, could result in a net increase 
rather *-bgn a decrease in support and capital outlay 
costs to Ae General Fund. 



5. There is no convmdng evidence for the proposition 
that under the present state tax structure low-mcome 
groups support a disproportionate share of the cost 
of hi^er education. 



6. It is well known that the public cost of pro^dmg 
b^er education has become very large, whether 
measured m absolute dollars or as a percentage of the 
General Fund. It is less well known that the ^nvate 
costs to students and their parents are now very sub- 
stantial also, whether measured by the direct out-of- 
pocket” expenses or by the sum of the mcremental 
costs of atten^ng college and foregone eammgs. 



7. There are several important potential alternatives 
to tuition as sources or additional revenue, i^ong 
these are state bcome tax withholdmg, additional 
private gifts and grants, mcreased use of present en- 
dowment funds (and funds used as endowments) aM 
increased charges for contract research and other pim- 
lic services. Each of these alternatives merits careful 
exploration. 



In view of these facts, the Committee finds that 
under present circumstances the arguments of- 
fered for tuition are of insufficient relevance Md 
merit to justify a departure from the states 
historic policy regardmg tuition. Accordingly, the 
Committee opposes the imposition of tuition for 
1968-69 and any comparably large mcrease in 
student fees for the same purpose. 










Opportunity and Attrition 

Of 1,000 students who enter high school in California, 
about 800 will be graduated. Of these graduates, some 
540 enroU in a college somewhere. Of this group, 
fewer than 250 will complete more than their freshman 
year. Between 100 and 150 will eventually be gradu- 
ated from some college somewhere. 

From one point of view, these preliminary estimates of 
school persistence rates mi^tlbe regarded with satis- 
faction since only 20^ of hi^ school entrants drop 
out before maduation and only 33% of the high school 
graduates do not at least enter coUege. In comparison 
with oAer states, these rates are very favorable and 
indicate, at the college level at least, that higher edu- 
cation is widely accessible to those who would enroll. 

On the other hand, if formal education is indeed the 
principal instrument for developing the state’s re- 
sources of human talent and skills, then the same data 
can be viewed with grave concern respecting the social 
and economic losses implicit in the prc^rtions of stu- 
dents who do not conmlete hi^ school or who do not 
attend, let alone complete, college. 

Moreover, these losses and their multiple consequences 
become even more apparent when it is understood that 
in some areas the hi^ school dropout rate may reach 
the level of 67% for students from low-income families 
and minority groups and that this percentage then 
carries over into coUege attendance figures for such 
students. Because the Committee is persuaded that 
the energies and talents of the state’s citizens we the 
state’s most important resource, satisfaction with the 
evident educational attainments of California must be 
tempered by concern for what yet remains to be done 
if the promise of the 1960 Master Plan is to be 
achieved. 

While the Committee is fully persuaded that problems 
of talent loss throu^ failure to attend or remain in 
college are of serious magnitude, it is as yet uncertain 
as to how to evaluate the public consequences of 
attrition at difiFerent points within a student’s college 
career. Is it more advantageous, for example, to use 
finan rifll aids to bring additional students into college 
or to make it possible for students already in to re- 
main? Is attrition of greater public consequence at the 
graduate than the undergraoiiate level? Is attrition of 
equal consequence for women as for men or for engi- 
neers as for poets? 

The Committee has become acutely aware of the 
fact that very little is known about the dimensions 
of the hi^ school drop-out problem, the characteristics 
and motivations of high scnool and college drop-outs, 
the characteristics and motivations of hi^ school 
graduates who do not go on to college and the exact 
nature and level of student assistance required to 
extend educational opportunity beyond its present 
bounds. 

It appears very doubtful that a large-scale student aid 
program alone would result in a proportionately large 
increase in enrollment on the part of students from 
low-income families and minority groups. An effective 
student aid program designed to make the most e£B- 
cient use of available funds may have to include a 
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program of counseling by college students n. the high 
schools, on-campus tutorial assistance, altered entrance 
requirements, a program to supplement existing trans- 
portation f ac^ties for certain areas and other elements 
of this nature, as well as an increase in financial aid. 

Accordin^y, the Committee intends, first of all, to 
develop necessary factual information concermng the 
types of students to be reached and an understanding 
of what Ae specific objectives of a major assistance 
program should be. Only then will the Committee 
attempt to put together a comprehensive package of 
measures to achieve these objectives. 

For the interim, there are steps which can be taken, 
such as those outlined in the report of the Committee 
by Dr. Kenneth Martyn, but uiese should be of an 
exploratory character to assist the Le^slature to learn 
what kinds of programs will be effective in this area, 
ra&er than costiy full-scale efforts undertaken in ad- 
vance of adequate information and analysis. 

The Private Sector 

In contrast with the experience of many private col- 
leges and universities in other parts of the country, 
the private colleges and universities in California have 
shown very substantial growth and development over 
the decade since the Master Plan studies. The private 
colleges collectly have maintained a rough parity with 
the University in enrollments and in the awarding of 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional degrees, al- 
fViQii gh Aey appear to have taken a smaller share of 
the state’s total enrollment increase over the last 
deade. 

In the event that there may be opportunities for a 
greater contribution from the private colleges to the 
general public purposes of hi^er education, particu- 
ferly in costly fields such as medical training, the Com- 
mittee is interested in exploring the arguments for and 
against amendment of California’s Constitution to 
make this possible. At present, it is impossible in any 
circumstance to expend state funds overtly for or 
thmii gh private institutions, even in cases where all 
parties mi^t agree this would be advantageous to the 
public interest and to the interests of private colleges 
to do so. 

At present the state does aid these private institutions 
by giving them tax-exempt status and throu^ the state 
scholar^p program, but it is very questionable 
whether any additional aid can or should be provided 
in this indfrect manner, should circumstances prove 
the need for further assistance. 

Organization and Governance 

Althou^ the Committee has scheduled its considera- 
tion of organizational questions in the second half of 
1968, preliminary deliberations on questions of organi- 
zation suggest that the current pattern of four inde- 
pendent statewide s^tems of hi^er education may 
create insurmountable barriers to effective ^ucational 
planning and result in needlessly costly duplication and 
dislocation of educational effort. 

The current pattern of functional assimments to 
classes of institutions rather than to individual institu- 
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tions may in particular be a bar to flexible educational 
planning* Publicly supported university-level activities 
in metropolitan San Francisco, for example, now de- 
pend upon indefinitely postooned action by ^e Re- 
gents of the University or California. If it were 
posi,ible to plan for an evolution of San Francisco 
State College into an institution providing a university- 
like breadth of courses and related activities, a second 

E lanning option woidd be available, whether or^ not 
an Francisco State College retained its membership in 
the state college system. Analogously, San Jose State 
College might make a stronger, less expensive, and 
better located candidate for a San Jose area metropoli- 
tan university than the Santa Cruz campus of the Uni- 
versity. 

These examples are intended merely as illustrations of 
the increased flexibility which might be obtained if 
individual institutions could be treated on a case by 
case basis. This presents a problem, however,^ as to 
how such p lannin g is to be accomplished in view of 
the fact that each segment now jealously guards its 
own narrow interests in this regard. 

Accordin^y, the Committee intends to explore care- 
fully alternative metibods of breaking down the bar- 
riers that have been built up between tiie four s^arate 
systems— the public junior colleges, the California State 
Colleges, the University of Csuifomia and the private 
colleges and universities— in order to bring about a 
consolidation of resources and effort and an end to 
needless competition. There are, of course, several ap- 




proaches to this objective: a strengthening of ex 
coordinating machinery, creation of a new superl 
a consolidation of all three public systems und< 
Regents or other similar changes in governing oi 
zation. In the Committee’s view, however, chan 
the governing organization should follow more f 
mental changes in the structure, functional speci 
tion, and purposes of the systems themselves. 

The Committee therefore plans to ^ consider, ft 
ample, the possibilities for consolidating the 
public segments of hi^er education into a ^pgl® 
wide system, perhaps subdivided geographicall; 
3-5 regional units. Each region, under such a 
mi^t include one or more university centers t 
search and graduate training, surrounded by s 
liberal arts institutions (and, perh^s, one or 
specialized colleges) and an even larger supp 
cluster of junior colleges to provide the greate 
of lower cuvision instruction. 

The exact number and pattern of such instit 
would be of much less importance than the fa< 
there would be no barriers between them to b 
free trade in faculty, students, equipment and f^ 
or to prohibit planning on a regional basis for th 
use of all public higher education resources. Thi 
ent structure strongly discourages any interchai 
resources, and it permits each system to develop 
with little or no regard for the plarning being i 
taken by the other systems, even whj i Uieir obj< 
are, presumably, the same. 
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The Academic State 

If California may be characterized in terms of a pre- 
dominant activity of its citizens, it may appropriately 
be called the Academic State. Almost 40 per cent of 
all Califominns go to school, or teach school, or are 
otherwise proximately involved in die state’s vast edu- 
cational enterprises. With some 400,000 employees m 
the schools and colleges, education is among the state s 
largest industries, ranldng with agriculture, fisheries 
and forestry, communication and transportation, and 
the entire construction industry. In dollar terms, Cali- 
fornia spent $1.7 billion or 57 per cent of its total Gen- 
eral Fund budget in 1966-67 for education, plus $0.3 
billion in federal funds and $1.6 billion in local rev- 
enues. Approximately 41 per cent of state CenCTal 
Fund expenditure for education was for public hi^er 
education. 



School attendance is a principal activity for 94 per 
cent of Californians from ages 5 throu^ 17, and more 
than 60 per cent of all Californians from ages 14 
throu^i 24 are registered for one or more credit 
courses in institutions of hi^er education, according 
to the most recent (1960) U. S. Census figures. 
time adult enrollments in regular college courses ^d 
in extension courses are increasing markedly, reflecting 
the perceived value of formal instruction as an invest- 
ment and the increasing leisure and affluence which 
permit the pursuit of education as a recreational or 
cultural activity. 



The magnitude of the public and private investments 
involved and the importance of the activity to the 
quality and character of life in California provide 
continuing justification for public and legislative con- 
cern for the health and progress of the several major 
elements of the educational system. The tasks of me 
Joint Committee on Higher Education spring from this 
general concern. Accordin^y, a brief explanation of 
the origin and particular purposes of the Joint Com- 
mittee is in order, explanation which relates to the 
timeliness of the assignment, the background of the 
Committee’s work, the reasons for its coverage and 
mefflods, its progress to date, and the purposes and 
organization of this progress report. 



A Decade Under the Master i^an 



During its 1959 Session, in Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 88, the California Legislature requeued the 
Liaison Committee of the Board of Education and 
the Regents of the University of California: 
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. . . “to prepare a Master Plan for the develop- 
ment, expansion, and integration of die facul- 
ties, curriculum, and standards of hi^er educa- 
tion, in junior colleges, state colleges, the Uni- 
vniversity of California, and odier institutions of 
location of the State to meet the needs 
of the State during the next ten years and there- 
after. . .” 

In response to this request, the Liaison Committee em- 
paneled a Master Plan Survey Team which undertook 
thi? task with the assistance of a number of advisors 
and technical experts. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Master Plan Survey Team were forwarded 
to the Legislature by the Liaison Committee in 1960 
under the title of A Master Plan For Higher Educa- 
tion In CdUfomUiy 1960-1975. With certain excep- 
tions, the recommendations of this Master Plan were 
translated over tibe succeeding years into policy, law, 
and patterns of budgetary emphasis. The Master Plan 
itself becMne die basic outline for the governance and 
development of higher education. 

California’s first decade under the Master Plan will 
be nearing its close when the Joint Committee on 
Hi^er Education presents its principal report to the 
Legislature in 1969. (It has already been a decade 
since the last year for which accurate enrollment and 
finanrial data were available to the Master Plan Sur- 
vey Team. ) The interval will have been a long one in 
view of the rapid development and changes in higher 
education which have taken place. The facts that 
helped determine the Master Plan recommendations 
need to be brou^t up to date. The judgments under- 
lying the interpretation of those facts deserve reexam- 
ination in Ae light of nearly ten years’ ejqjerience. . 
Further, many of the recommendations themselves 
need to be reevaluated in respect to their euwent effec- 
tiveness in improving the coverage, efficiency and 
quality of public and private higher education in 
California. 






These considerations, and others are evident in Ae 
origin of the Joint Committee on Hi^er Education 
and in the two resolutions which established it and 
which provide a framework for its efforts. (The full 
texts of these resolutions are provided in Appendix A. ) 
The Committee is not simply engaged in an evaluation 
of the 1960 Master Plan; yet it must inevitably be 
concerned with much of the same territory covered by 
the Master Plan Survey Team in 1959, albeit from a 
different and later perspective. 





Origins of the Joint Committee 

Widespread concern over student unrest at the Ber- 
keley campus of die University of California was the 
initial motivating factor for the establishment of the 
Joint Committee on Hi^er Education by the Legis- 
lature at the 1965 Session. The Committee’s principal 
approach to tins problem was to make possible a 
cooling-off period during which temporary excitement 
could subside and ^e regular mecha^sms of academic 
administration be restored along with normal relations 
between ^e academic community and the Legislatme. 
The Committee resisted efforts to push it into an aim- 
less punitive investigation of the University, but main- 
tained its watchfulness in the event that more active 
measures became necessary. 

The Committee held no formal meetings between 
June, 1965, and September, 1966. Committee efforts 
during 15-month cooling-off period were devoted 
to two principal activities: the e^ablishment of infor- 
mal channels of information and discussion between 
the Legislature and various segments of the educa- 
tional communities of California, and the development 
of a draft outiine for a program of Committee studies 
which was subsequently refined throu^ informal re- 
view and discussion among Committee members, edu- 
cators and interested citizens. 

These lines of activity led to a gradual and heartening 
reestablishment of confident dialogue between the 
Legislature and ofiBcials of hi^er education. One re- 
sult of this dialogue was the formal endorsement of 
the Committee’s plans and proposed studies by the 
Regents of the University or C^omia, the Trustees 
of the California State Colleges, the Coordinating 
Council for Hi^er Education, ^e State Board or 
Education, the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities, and the California Junior 
College Association. These endorsements, accom- 
panied by pledges of support and cooperation, were 
given to me Committee at its meeting in San Francisco 
on September 13, 1966. 

Following the September meeting, a series of infonnal 
discussions and study review sessions were held with 
officers and representatives of all of the organizations 
representing faculty members in California ni^er edu- 
cation. These discussions led to pledges of coopera- 
tion and endorsement from the faculty groups at a 
Committee meeting held in Sacramento on November 
23, 1966, attended py representatives of the following 
faculty associations: 

Academic Senate of the California State Colleges 
American Association of University Professors— 
Northern and Southern California Conferences 
Association of California State College Professors 
California Federation of Teachers 
California Junior College Faculty Association 
California State Employees Association 
California Teachers Association 
The Statewide Assembly of the Academic Senate of 
the University of California 

In the early winter of 1966-67, further refinements were 
made to the generally approved study desi^. This 
revised design, together with a budget to sustain Com- 
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mittee operations throu^ January 1969, was submitted 
by the nViaimfia n to the Assembly Rules Committee on 
January 26, 1967. The study plan and budget were 
approved with few changes by the ^sembly and 
Senate Rules Committees, and in April 1967, both 
houses passed Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 16 
giving me Joint Committee on Hi^er Education a re- 
newed eiq^ression of legislative sup^^ authorization 
for its planned activities and an additional appropria- 
tion of $250,000. 

In concurrent action the Legislature also passed As- 
sembly Concurrent Resolution No. 22 providing $50,- 
000 for a study of the financial structure and practices 
of the University to be carried out by the Auditor Gen- 
eral and to be submitted to the Committee for trans- 
mittal to the Legislature at the^ 1968 Session. The 
Legislature also amended the original resolution at the 
1967 Session to direct the Committee to make a special 
report to the Legislature at the 1968 Session on the 
subject of tuition. 

A Progress Report 

The Committee is about midway in its twentjr-month 
program of studies and it just now completing the 
initial harvest of data upon which it is to base its 
deliberations on the complex and mterrelated ques- 
tions of cost, access, structure and organization. Mort 
of these deliberations still lie ahead. Accordin^y, mis 
report contains few firm conclusions or recommenda- 
tions aside from mose regarding me matter of tuition. 

The Committee is hopeful that this progress report 
\rill be read carefully by members of me Legislative, 
members of me academic community, and omers wim 
a strong interest in himer education in California. The 
Committee seeks andwelcomes comments and criti- 
cism concerning what is said in this report and, where 
pertinent, what is not said. Indeed, an important pur- 

g ose of this report is to elicit such participation in me 
!ommittee’s work and suggestions for strengmening 
this important study. 

In linp wim this, me Committee will appoint shortly an 
Advisory Committee which will be asked to review me 
Committee’s prelimhiary findings and to make sugges- 
tions on matters of emphasis, coordination and techni- 
cal feasibility for me balance of me study and me 
final report. 

The remainder of this document is organized into five 
sections. The following section consists of an outline 
and description of me Committee’s study plan, a brief 
description of current and recently completed studies 
done under contract to me Committee, and some com- 
ments on me obstacles me Committee and its staff 
have come up against in undertaking this work. 

The third section presents a statistical profile of me 
years since me Master Flan was adopted, including 
data on enrollment growth, financial support £md 
measures of productivity. This section concludes wim 
a s ummar y of what me 1960 Master Flan did and did 
not accomplish in this regard. 

The fourth section presents a set of short-range fore- 
casts of what might he expected in hi^er education if 
no important policy changes occur. Wherever possible. 







these forecasts are made in the same terms and units 
used in the previous section. 

The fifth section presents an annotated lirt of policy 
choices which will be under consideration by the 
Committee in 1968. The list includes alternative meth- 
ods of financing, revised programs of student aid, new 
modes of organization and governance and possible 
changes in the State Constitution. The annotations in- 
clude estimates of the consequences of the several 
policy alternatives in those cases where the Commit- 
tee’s own studies or those of other educational study 
groups have produced such estimates. 
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Within the broad framework of a review of hi^er 
education in California since the Master Plan, the 
Committee has elected to focus its attention on six 
major topics. 



1. THE COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

This term is to include not only the monies appropri- 
ated from the state General Fund but the total re- 
sources which go to support hij^er education in Cali- 
fornia. Private costs associated with attending school 
are deemed to be as relevant as public costs to this 
comprehensive review. Federal fimds, private bene- 
factions and other types and sources of support are 
^so included. 



2. THE BENEFITS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Given the substantial public and private investments 
in hi^er education, it is essential to learn what the 
several benefits are which accrue to society and to 
individuals from the processes of instruction and re- 
search. How, when and to whom do these benefits 
accrue? ^^at are the terms and modes of analysis 
e to the diaracterization and measurement of 
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lese benefits? How mi^t these analyses be applied 
to the formulation or evaluation of comprehensive 
education policies at the state level? 

3. ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Under this topic the Committee will attempt to deter- 
mine exacdy who goes to college and who does not 
go, what tihe terms and conditions for entry and for 
persistence are in the several institutions, whether 
there are undesirable elements of bias implicit in the 
formulation of entrance requirements or in the inci- 
dence of educational costs to students and their fami- 
lies, and whether there are other obstacles to access 
which can be reduced by action of the Legislature. 



4. STUDENT MIGRATION 

California and its students must be viewed as elements 
in a national and even worldwide system of education. 



Accordindy, the Committee will t^ to determine the 
icfes 



magnitudes and characteristics of the flows of students 
among institutions in California and elsewhere and be- 
tween collegiate enrollment and other activities. It will 
also attempt to assess the balance of trade in educa- 
tional manpower between California and other por- 
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tions of die country and the world, and learn how 
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these flows relate to the interpretation of drop-out data 



le mterpi 

and to the evaluation of locm training versus importa- 
tion as alternative techniques for acquiring trained 
manpower for California’s labor force. 



5. STRATEGIC USES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Piressures toward larger enrollments, more institutions 
and eimanded instructional and research programs will 
undoubtedly remain hi^ over the next decade. These 
educational requirements, together with those of 
health, welfare and other areas of state service, will 



probably produce increasindy severe pressure upon 

unde: 



the resources of the state under current revenue struc- 
tures. With these pressures, and, indeed, even without 
them, it wfil be important to survey the range of col- 



lateral purposes wmdi mi^t be served by the timing, 

idfe 



location and mode of educational investments made 



basically for educational reasons. For example, can 
ty campuses be used deliberately ana appro- 
as anchors for urban redevelopment ^ans? 



Should rural locations be selected for campuses in 
order to ofiPset declinmg regional economic activity? 
Should universities and colleges be used e 2 q>licitly as 
instruments of social engineering with respect to 
heightening the mobility of minority children? Should 
industries and areas of me state in addition to agricul- 
ture receive research subsidies through state appropria- 
tions to the University of California? Broadly stated. 



what other important public purposes, m addition to 

ved b^ 



those of education, can be served by educational in 
vestment? 



6. ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNANCE 

As its final topic, the Committee selected that of or- 



;opi 

ganization ana governance. How best are the resources 
for education to be generated and deployed? What 
pattern of laws ana regulations is best suited to orderly 
administration? What should be the membership of 

nbers 



governing boards, and for what terms should meml 
serve? V^at, if any, changes in the state’s Constitu- 
tion, with respect to higher education, mi^t be con- 
sidered and e]q)Osed to debate and evduation? 



The Committee had originally planned to devote a 
part of the study resources to the topic of manpower 
requirements, to determine whether the apparatus of 
manpower planning could be employed at the state 
level as one of several inputs to educational 
Professor Nicholas De Witt, a leadins 
manpower planning and its relationships to higher 



1 planning, 
ig authority on 
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education, prepared an introduction to this general 
topic for the Committee. On the basis of his report 
and other calculations of the complexities of the sub- 
ject and the potentially hi^ research costs involved, 
the Committee has regretfuUy decided it must set aside 
the manpower study in order to concentrate its avail- 
able resources on the several topics of more immediate 
concern listed above. 

The Committee is aware that still other topics could 
have been selected and that not all the possible issues 
of policy could be comprehended under this or any 
research agenda. In particular, the Committee regrets 
that its time, resources and evaluation of relative 
priorities will not allow for detailed consideration of 
the broad field of adult and continuing education. 

In designing its study agenda, the Committee was 
guided by the relevance of study topics to those areas 
of higher education policy which are characteristi- 
cally and regularly a matter for legislative action: the 
education budget, sources of revenue, admissions re- 
quirements, dmerentiation of functions, the mix of 
purposes to be served by public institutions and gen- 
eral provisions for organization and governance. Many 
if not all of these legislative responsibilities are shared 
with the executive branch of government, with govern- 
ing boards and with the several constituencies and 
interest groups which serve and are served by elements 
of the.^ education system. Nonetheless, the Legisla- 
ture has'^S^Tidamental responsibility under the Cali- 
fornia Constitution in each of these areas. 

In contrast to the topics included for study, the Com- 
mittee excluded from its consideration matters internal 
to the operation of individual institutions or campuses 
and matters of operating and capital budget detail 
which come before the Legislature annually. 

Although the problem of student unrest and the result- 
ing disorder on the campuses of public institutions 
provided the initial impetus for formation of the Com- 
mittee, the Committee’s study plans do not now 
include any direct references to these subjects. In the 
context of current events this is a notable and perhaps 
glaring exclusion; the matter of student unrest and 
campus disorders may yet become an overriding issue 
in public higher education. Nevertheless, it is the Com- 
mittee’s judgment that this is not now the case, and 
that the Committee efforts will be more productive if 
directed at the fundamental issues of educational 
strategy, structure and finance listed above. 

Summary of Current Work 

The Committee’s program of research and investiga- 
tion has been in operation since May, 1967. In die 
seven-month period prior to the drafting of this prog- 
ress report, the Committee, assembled materials on 
enrollments, expenditures and revenues which are 
summarized in part in Section III. Close working 
liaison was established with the Coordinating Council 
for Hi^er Education staff group which conducted 
a survey of high school seniors and their families in 
the spring of 1967, and with die University and state 
college teams which conducted surveys of the finan- 
cial resources of students. 



Throu^ the mechanism of a formal contract with the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities, the Com.mittee is receiving data on the 
recent growth in enrollments and expenditures in the 
rivate colleges, together with information on the pro- 
uction of aegrees, changes in the mix of revenue 
sources and other pertinent matters. 

A report has been prepared under contract by Profes- 
sors Burton WeisBrod and W. L. Hansen of the 
Department of Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin concerning the benefits which fiow from invest- 
ment in higher education. This report has been 
reviewed by three prominent California economists, 
IVofessors Seymour Harris, Kenneth Arrow and 
Werner Hirsch. 

The Office of Analytical Studies of the University of 
California was selected, on the basis of competitive 
research proposals, to undertake a preliminary study 
of the complicated questions of student migration, 
about which very little is known.' The first portion of 
the OAS research is aimed at the design of a basic 
statistical format for the collection, display and analy- 
sis of data on the ifdw of students from institution to 
institution and from collegiate enrollment to other 
activities. The second component of the study will 
cover the design and preliminary cost estimation of a 
continuing program of data collection. Some isolated 
sets of data are available from existing records or from 
such special studies as SCOPE and Project Talent, and 
these data will be used within the study for illustrative 
purposes. 

Dr. Kenneth Martyn, Vice Plresident for Academic 
Affairs, California State College at Los Angeles, is 
undertaking a study for the Committee concerning the 
relationship between student aid and access to higher 
education. Dr. Martyn’s initial findings pertain to the 
principal hurdles which low-income and minority 
^oup students must surmount to obtuin higher educa- 
tion, present student aid programs in California, the 
relationship between these programs and the pre- 
viously identified obstacles, and suggested legislative 
action of an exploratory character to improve access 
to hi^er education for such students. 

As was expected, the research results obtained to date 
form an irregular profile of achievement. The Commit- 
tee is finding that most of the major policy issues on 
its agenda are served badly or not at all by available 
data. Accordingly, it is becoming clear that many of 
the Committee’s findings and recommendations will 
be qualified in relation to the adequacy of information 
on which the results are based, and that one major set 
of recommendations most probably will be related to 
the design and initiation of improved programs of 
policy-oriented data collection and analysis so that 
subsequent effort at legislative review may be con- 
ducted from an improved base of information and 
analysis. 

For example, no one knows with accuraw or for any 
historical time period, the number of students eligible 
for fhe University or the state colleges who never 
attend any college or university. Except for isolated 
and partial studies, little is known about where gradu- 
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ate or undergraduate students go who leave the Uni- 
versity or state colleges without completing a de»ee. 
The apparent, aggregated attrition rates for all college 
students in California, including those in junior col- 
leges, are among the hipest in the nation and are 
Rowing worse. It is known that many students who 
leave one institution eventually complete a degree at 
some other institution in later years, but the magnitude 
of the corrections to be applied to the gross or unad- 
justed attrition rates is not known with reasonable 
accuracy for different institutions or for different kinds 
of students. 

These matters are cited as examples of the scarcity 



of basic data which limits the precision of the Com- 
mittee’s findings to date on such important topics as 
participation rates, attrition rates and rates of degree 
completion. It is clear that for too long importairt 
decisions have been made regarding the structure and 
function of hi^er education without the benefit of 
adequate factual information on these critical meas- 
ures. One of the most important tasks of the Tomt 
Committee on Hi^er Education has been and will be 
to reduce the area in w'lich fundamental decisions 
about public higher education mi^t continue to be 
made on the basis of vague intuition, individual con- 
victions and guesswork. 
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Hi^er education in California was, in total, a vast 
and complex academic enteiprise in 1960 when the 
Master Plan was enacted. It is much larger today and 
still growing rapidly. This section describes some of 
the more significant dimensions of California’s system 
of hi^er education as it has evolved during the 
decade from 1957-58, which was the last year of actual 
data for the Master Plan study, throu^ 1966-67. 

The Institutional Setting 

Higher education and Mst-secondary education have 
overlapping but not identical meanings. The latter 
term, tor example, includes educational programs of- 
fered by the military services and instructional pro- 
grams given by commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions for their own employees. This more general term 
also includes instruction in bible studies, business 
methods, applied marine engineering and other spe- 
cialized fields offered in small, non-accredited and 
often proprietary schools and colleges. Information on 
the extent and character of these areas of post-sec- 
ondary education could be assembled onW at a pro- 
hibitive cost to the Committee in time and effort. 



Accordingly, and despite the importance and rele- 
vance of these institutions and programs to the total 
offerings in California, the scope of this discussion is 
limited to “higher education.” As used here, the term 
higher education refers to the instructional and other 
activities conducted within the three public segments 
—the University of California, the California State Col- 
leges, and the public junior colleges— and within the 
private colleges and universities which are members 
of the Association of Independent California Colleges 
and Universities. On the basis of this working defini- 
tion of higher education. Table 3.1 shows the number 
of institutions by category and the growth of institu- 
tions and enrollments during the Master Plan period. 

The extraordinary diversity among the institutions, 
programs and students in California’s hi^er educa- 
tion is a primary fact of any review of the field. 
Readers should remember that comparative statistics 
mask considerable and important differences among 
the institutions counted, and that these differences 
may include those of quality, purpose, programs, his- 
torical antecedent and level of resources. 



TiOile 3.1 GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS AND TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN 



CALIFORNIA, 1957-1958 TO 1966-1967* 





1957-58 




1966-67 




ENROU- 

MENT 

INCREASE 

Firmn* 


SEGMENTS 


INSTITU- 

TIONS 


ENROLL- 

MENT 


INSTITU- 

TIONS 


ENROLL- 

MENT 


riiviun 

1966-67 

1957-58 


University of 
California 


6 


42,052 


9 


86,406 


2.05 


State Colleges 


11 


72,033 


18 


169,520 


2.35 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


62 


227,698 


77 


487,458 


2.14 


AICCU (private) 
institutions 


44 


51,041 


48 


83,426 


1.64 


Total 


123 


392,874 


152 


826,810 


2.10 



•It should be emphasized that this table presents data on total (head 
count) enrollment rather than on full-time enrollment. Increase factors 
would be somewhat different for the various segments if full-time enroll- 
ments were used. The reader is referred to the discussion of enrollment 
measures under “The Demographic Background" in this section of the 
report, and also to the more detailed discussion in Appendix C. 



>This note and all subsequent numbered footnotes in the report refer to 
Section Notes in Appendix B» where sources for the tables and technical 
notes and comments are presented. 
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The Demographic Background 

The growth in collegiate enrollment over the period 
1957-58 to 1966-67 is a product of several diSFerent 
factors acting concurrenUy. First and most obvious 
is &e substantial (36 per cent) growth in the total 
population of California— from 13,848,000 to 18,792,000 
— <mring this period. A second factor has been the 
growing size, both in aboslute and relative terms, of 
the age groups from which most college students come. 

A third cause of enrollment increases is the fact that 
more older students are enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities than was formerly the case; i.e., that the 



college-age group itself has broadened. In part this 
increase is due to planned expansions of graduate and 
professional curricula. It is also attributable to the 
growing importance of part-tune or intermittent study 
as a means of enhancing professional competence in 
teaching, law, medicine, computer technology and 
many other fields. While the increase in college en- 
rollment among those in the over-24 age group is 
apparent to those familiar with the state's major insti- 
tutions, its magnitude is not known because of toe 
lack of current and historical data on the age distribu- 
tion of students. 

A fourth factor in enrollment growth is the apparent 



Table 3.2 HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA AS A PERCENTAGE OF STATE CIVILIAN 
BIH population, 1900-1970* 


ACADEMIC 

YEAR* 


TOTAL 

CIVILIAN 

POPULATION** 

(thousands) 


TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 

HI6HER 

EDUCATION 


% OF TOTAL 
CIVILIAN 
POPULATION 
ENROUED IN 
HI6HER 
EDUCATION 
(0 
(b) 


FULL-TIME 

ENROLLMENT 

HI6HER 

EDUCATION 


% OF TOTAL 
CIVILIAN 
POPULATION 
ENROLLED 
FULL-TIME 
IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(a) 

(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


(0 


(d) 


(a) 


(0 


1971-1972 


21,947 


1,199,248 


5.46 


645,300 


2.94 


1970-1071 


21,365 


1,109,313 


5.20 


600,800 


2.85 


1969-1970 


20,154 


1,028,371 


5.10 


558,200 


2.78 


1968-1969 


19,662 


971,389 


4.95 


524,800 


2.66 


1967-1968 


19,185 


891,327 


4.66 


482,200 


2.52 


1966-1967 


18,792 


826,810 


4.40 


453,441 


2.41 


1965-1966 


18,417 


773,831 


4.20 


422,388 


2.28 


1964-1965 


17,902 


706,968 


3.95 


365,769 


2.04 


1963-1964 


17,349 


638,210 


3.66 


320,584 


1.85 


1962-1963 


16,737 


582,545 


3.48 


295,675 


1.77 


1961-1962 


16,163 


582,545 


3.28 


272,649 


1.69 


1960-1961 


15,567 


496,700 


3.20 


245,601 


1.58 


1959-1960 


14,964 


449,219 


3.00 


222,882 


1.53 


1958-1959 


14,410 


436,544 


3.03 


216,128 


1.50 


1957-1958 


13,848 


392,874 


2.84 


199,281 


1.51 


1956-1957 


13,247 


361,342 


2.73 


192,338 


1.45 


1955-1956 


12,668 


321,778 


2.54 


181,113 


1.43 


1950-1951 


10,473 


239,905 


2.29 


162,521 


1.55 


1945-1946 


8,523 


244,903 


2.88 






1940-1941 


6,899 


170,735 


2.48 


Not 




1935-1936 


6,175 


93,001 


1.51 


Available 




1930-1931 


5,711 


67,961 


1.19 






1925-1926 


4,730 


44,421 


.94 






1920-1921 


3,556 


24,634 


.69 






1910-1911 


2,406 


11,000 


.46 






1900-1901 


1,490 


6,000 


.40 







•Fall Semester enrollments are used throughout except for the projections of University of California enrollment, which are annual averages. 

•» Th«K .viinmn haigd on the calendar year coinciding with the first half of the academic year, I.e., the population figure for 1966 Is entered for the 
1966-67 school year. 
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increase in participation rates for people in the tra^* 
tional 18-24 college-age group. Certainly over the 
long-term past there has been a marked increase in the 
number ot 20-^ear-olds who go on to college, boA in 
California and nationally. Unfortunately, ho reliable 
data are currently avmlable to indicate whether age- 
group participation rates are continuing to increase 
and, if so, to w^t extent for each age bracket. 

In the absence of more detailed and more useful data 
on age-specific participation rates for the full range 
of applicable ages, total collegiate enrollments may 
be expressed in relation to the total civilian population 
in Cdifomia. Table 3.2 provides such a tabulation for 
total enrollment and full-time enrollment, the latter 
reflecting only those students who are taking 12 umts 
or more of instruction. For purposes of long-term 
comparison, the data are summarized back to 1900, 
with greater detail for the mosi recent years. It can be 
notedthat gains in paiScipation rates have been slow 
and continuous, the largest gains having occurred in 
the past decade or so. The rate of increase has itself 
been increasing. 

Although age-specific participation data are fm from 
satisfactory, available statistics do clearly indicate 
California’s rates relative to those for the nation as 
a whole. Census data for 1960, summarized in Table 
3.3, show that Califomia’s age-specific rates of college 
attendance are bi^er than mose of the United States 
as a whole for every age from 16 throu^ the 30-34 
bracket. 



TahU 3.3 COMPARISON OF AGE-PARTICIPATION 

mmmm rates for college attendance, 

UNITED STATES AND CALIFORNIA, 
1960* 



PER CENT IN COLLEGE 



ME 



UNITED STATES 



CALiroRNIA 



16 


0 . 2 % 


0 . 3 % 


17 


2.0 


3.6 


18 


18.8 


26.4 


19 


22.6 


28 D 


20 - 


18.8 


22.3 


21 


15.2 


17.5 


22 


9.8 


12.4 


23 


7.1 


9.7 


24 


6.0 


8.8 


25-29 


4.1 


6.3 


30-34 


1.8 


3.1 



It is probable that all or most of the following factors 
underlie the increases in California’s overall partici- 
pation rates: 

1. In comparison with many other states, California 
students, individually and collectively, pay a 
gftiallpr fraction of me total cost of education 
because of the more numerous public institutions 
and because of dieir historic policy of low stu- 
dent charges. 



2. The rapid expansion of junior colleges m Cah- 
fomia, further encouraged by the Marter Flan, 
has permitted more students to attend insbtu- 
tions at a lower totd cost while living at home 
witbnut having to pay. the full : out-of-gocket 
cohts of room and board at a separate residence. 

3. The improved geographic distribution of public 
junior colleges and expansion of state college 
capacities in the metropolitan areas has encour- 
aged college attend^ce on a part-time basis. 

4. The generally percmved investment value of 
college training may be mcreasing as people 
become aware of the relative decrease in un- 
skilled jobs and the comparable increase de- 
mands and rewards for persons wiA technical 
and professional training in Califorma economy. 

5. Increasing general affluence means that more m- 
dividuals and families can afford to forego the 
p.flimings lost when school attendance is substi- 
tuted for employment, even thou^ the magni- 
tude of foregone earnings may be increasing as 
general wage rates rise. The social, cultural and 
recreational values of the college may be receiv- 
ing hei^tened esteem at a time when declinmg 
net personal costs of education and increasing 
general affluence make the consumption of col- 
fege services more widely available. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple answer to the ques- 
tion: How many college students are there in Camor- 
nia? What constitutes a college and what constitutes 
a college student require e:q)licit definition. Delud- 
ing upon the purpose to be served and the defimtions 
sekcted, collegiate enrollments for 1966-67 can 
from a low figure of 450,000 full-time students, which 
excludes part-time students and those taking TOmses 
without credit or in extension programs, to a hi^ of 
rou^y 1,000,000, which represents an estimate of the 
number of infflviduals enroUed for at least one course 
of any kind in any accredited public or private college 
or univ ersity. For the several purposes of planning 
and budgeting, more than 20 different measmes of 
e^rnllment are currently in use by state agencies and 
institutions. In Appendix C we summarize these sta- 
tistical units, their mfferences, and the special purposes 
for which foey are used. 

The head count of total full-time and part-time in- 
dividuals is what is meant by the term total enroll- 
ment” in post-hi^ school courses in public or private 
institutions. Eaw individual in this numeration sys- 
tem counts for one imit regardless of the number of 
courses for which he is enrolled. Alternatively, part- 
time students may be excluded and only full-time 
students, usually mose enrolled for 12 or more units 
of study, may be counted, as was done in the 1960 
Master Plan. For budget purposes, a composite meas- 
ure of academic load, me “full-time equivment student 
(FTE),” is often used. This unit, and ite dose cousin 
in the public school system, average daily attend^ce 
(ADA), are product by dividing units of credit or 
hours spent in class by a number representing the 
typical, full-time load. 



In assembling and reporting summary finding on the 
trends in enrollments since the Master Plan, the Com- 



il 









mittee most frequently uses total enrollment figures. 
In many places, however, this practice is qualified or 
supplemented with other types of measures better 
suited to the findings fhemselves or to the esmloration 
of particular issues. For example, for certain historical 
and comparative purposes, it is necessary to use fidl* 
time student enrollment since full-time student units 
were used extensively by the Master Plan Survey 
Team. 

Enrollment by 

As is noted in Table 3.2 above, total f^ enrollments 
in all four segments of hi^er education have risen 
from 392,874 in 1957-58 to 826,810 in 1966-67, an 
increase of 110 per cent. 



rolls quite different percentages of part-time students, 
these ratios shift appreciably (from 20:19:21:40 in 
1957-58 to 18:14:24:44 in 1966-67) when the enroll- 
ment measure of full-time students rather than head 
count is used. Because the junior colleges enroll the 
hipest proportion of part-time students (about 60 per 
cent currently) the relative share of total enrollment 
served by these institutions shows die greatest decline 
with the chang e to fuU-time enrollment measures. The 
state colleges, with about 35 per cent (rf their students 
on part-time status, show relatively little percentage 
change. The private colleges and the University, 
where part-time attendance is far less common, have 
a substantidly larger share of the market when only 
^11-time enrollment is considered. 



Tabu BA DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA BY 
■■■ SEGMENT, 1957-1958 TO 1966-1967* 



ACADEMIC YEAR 
^all Stmester) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 
STATE COLLEOES 


PUBLIC 

JUNIOR COUEfiES 


AICCU 

INSTITUTIONS 


TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 




(b) 


(e) 


(d) 


(•) 


(0 


(8) 


(h) 


0) 


(J) 


(k) 


1966-1967 


86,406 


10.5 


169,520 


20.5 


487,458 


59.0 


83,426 


10.1 


826,810 


100.0 


1965-1966 


79,437 


10.3 


154,887 


20.0 


459,400 


59.4 


80,107 


10.4 


773,831 


100.0 


1964-1965 


71,267 


10.1 


148,796 


21.1 


411,338 


58.2 


75,407 


10.7 


706,968 


100.0 


1963-1964 


64,504 


10.1 


133,108 


20.9 


368,008 


57.2 


72,590 


11.4 


638,210 


100.0 


1962-1963 


58,616 


10.1 


118,057 


20.3 


336,704 


57.8 


69,168 


11.9 


582,545 


100.0 


1961-1962 


54,265 


10.2 


105,858 


20.0 


305,201 


57.5 


65,149 


12.3 


530,473 


100.0 


1960-1961 


49,719 


10.0 


95,081 


19.1 


289,998 


58.4 


62,002 


12.5 


496,800 


100.0 


1959-1960 


44,860 


10.0 


88,082 


19.6 


257,821 


57.4 


58,456 


13.0 


449,219 


100.0 


1958-1959 


43,490 


10.0 


81,030 


18.6 


256,856 


58.8 


55,168 


12.6 


436,544 


100.0 


1957-1958 


42,052 


10.7 


72,083 


18.3 


227,698 


58.0 


51,041 


13.0 


392,874 


100.0 



In contrast to the long-term growth in total hi^er 
education enrollments, Table 3.4 displays the recent 
growth in total collegiate enrollment in California by 
segment. Table 3.5 presents the same data calculated 
on the basis of full-time rather than head count en- 
rollments. The percentage distribution of total enroll- 
ment has remained quite stable among segments over 
the period since 1957-58. While total enrollment has 
risen 110 per cent from 1957-58 to 1966-67, the per- 
centage distribution of this enrollment remained fairly 
steady in the approximate ratio of 10:10:20:60 for the 
University, ^e AICCU institutions, die state colleges 
and the junior colleges, except that the private institu- 
tions have absorbed a somewhat smaller percentage of 
the enrollment growth than have the public segments 
during this period. Because each of the segments en- 

12 



Bmllment by, Ckiss Level 

The higher educational system of California resembles 
a building with a disproportionately large lobby or 
entrance hall. Rou^y half of the college students in 
California are freshmen. Another 20% are soph- 
omores, so that lower division enrollment accounts for 
70% of total enrollment at all levels of instruction. 
These findings respecting the current distribution of 
students by class level are summarized in Tables 3.6 
and 3.7. The enrollment figures by class level for each 
segment may be found in Appendix E. The figures 
reported in this section and Appendix E all refer to 
the niass level of the students diemselves rather than 
the level of course enrollment. 























Table 3.7 summarizes die changes which have oc- 
curred in the relative sizes of the several classes by 
segment between 1959-60 and 1966-67. This shorter 
base period was selected because of serious imperfec- 
tions in the data for earlier years. In part because of 
the statistical effects of the relatively large population 
of unclassified students in the early years of we com- 
parison period, the significance of these shifts is some- 
what reauced and difficult to explain. 

It can be seen that in the University, the freshman 
and sophomore classes have increased in relative size 
(contrary to Master Plan doctrine) while die upper 
division has shrunk slightly, largely as a result of a 



quite impressive decline in the size of the senior class. 
Graduate enrollments have moved from a bit less than 
27 per cent to about ^ per cent. 

Within the state colleges, the lower division has de- 
creased markedly, perhaps as a result of students pre- 
fering junior coUeges for these initial years. The upper 
division has remained stable and die graduate enroll- 
ments have increased from 21 to over 23 p*?r cent. 

The independent colleges show pattterns of change 
similar to those of the University: increases in the first 
two years, decreases in the upper division, and a mark- 
ed increase at the graduate level. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME 
BY SEGMENT, 1950-1951 TO 


ENROLLMENT IN 
1966-1967* 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 




ACADEMIC YEWt 


UNIVEIISITYOF 

CALIFORNIA 


CAUFORNIA 
STATE COUEBES 


PUBLIC 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 


AICCU 

INSTITUTIONS 


TOTAL 




(Fall Stmuter) 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


NUMBER 


%0F 

TOTAL 


(«) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


( t ) 


(0 


( 8 ) 


(h) 


0) 


( i ) 


(k) 


1966-1967 


82,585 


18.2 


110,274 


24.3 


198,135 


43.7 


62,447 


13.8 


453,441 


100.0 


1965-1966 


75,743 


17.9 


98,840 


23.4 


188,874 


44.7 


58,931 


14.0 


422288 


100.0 


1964-1965 


67,070 


18.3 


92,454 


25.3 


152,401 


41.7 


53 , 8 U 


14.7 


365,769 


100.0 


1963-1964 


61,073 


19.1 


80,188 


25.0 


12^221 


40.0 


51,102 


15.9 


320,584 


100.0 


1962-1963 


55,775 


18.9 


71,502 


242 


121,283 


41.0 


47,115 


15.9 


295,675 


100.0 


196 M 962 


51,340 


18.8 


64,099 


23.5 


112,638 


412 


44,572 


162 


272,649 


100.0 


1960-1961 


46,801 


19.1 


56,480 


23.0 


99,783 


40.6 


42,537 


17.3 


245,601 


100.0 


1959-1960 


42,386 


19.0 


49,711 


222 


90,254 


40.5 


40,531 


18.2 


222,882 


100.0 


1958-1959 


41,166 


19.0 


44,679 


20.7 


91,426 


422 


38,857 


18.0 


216,128 


1002 


1957-1958 


39,444 


19.8 


41,582 


20.9 


80,916 


40.6 


37,339 


18.7 


199,281 


100.0 


1956-1957 


37,522 


19.5 


38,338 


19.9 


74,082 


38.5 


42,396 


22.0 


192,338 


100.0 


1955-1956 


37,035 


20.4 


33,910 


18.7 


70,165 


38.7 


40,003 


22.1 


181,113 


100.0 


1954-1955 


32,563 


20.0 


29,487 


18.1 


63,019 


38.7 


37,847 


23.2 


162,916 


100.0 


1953-1954 


32,636 


22.2 


24,712 


162 


52,142 


35.6 


37467 


252 


146,657 


100.0 


1952 - 195 ^ 


33,326 


23.1 


25,162 


17.4 


52,818 


36.6 


33,120 


22.9 


144,426 


100.0 


1951-1952 


34,883 


24.2 


24,160 


16.8 


48,674 


33.8 


36,446 


25.3 


144,163 


100.0 


1950-1951 


39,492 


24.3 


25,369 


15.6 


56,624 


342 


41,036 


252 


162,521 


100.0 
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Table 3.6 DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY CLASS LEVEL FOR ALL SEGMENTS 
OF CAUFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION, 19S7-19SB TO 1966-1967' 



ACUEMICYEAR 


FRESHMEN 


SOPHOMORES 


JUNIORS 


SENIORS 


GRADUATE 


OTHER STUDENTS* 


TOTJ 


(Fall Semester) 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


19661967 


406,136 


49.1 


161,633 


19.5 


74,811 


9.0 


58,934 


7.1 


91,637 


11.1 


33,654 


4.1 


826,805 


19651966 


391,744 


50.6 


146,598 


18.9 


63,303 


8.2 


55,681 


72 


86,486 


11.2 


30,019 


3.9 


773,831 


1964-1965 


357,bo6 


50.6 


131,910 


18.7 


58,581 


8.3 


51,796 


7.3 


80,810 


11-4 


25,915 


3.7 


706,968 


1963-1964 


314,857 


49.3 


112,851 


19.2 


51,783 


8.1 


45,727 


7.2 


74,732 


11.7 


28,260 


4.5 


628,210 


1962-1963 


276,786 


47.5 


115,965 


19.9 


46,534 


8.0 


40,828 


7J0 


65,586 


11.3 


36,846 


6.3 


582,545 


1961-1962 


245,142 


46.2 


102,350 


19.3 


41,085 


7.7 


37,201 


7Si 


59,547 


11.2 


45,148 


8.5 


530,473 


1960-1961 


227,627 


45.8 


95,029 


19.1 


38,420 


7.7 


35,609 


7.2 


52,935 


10.7 


47,080 


9.5 


496,700 


1959-1960 


200,201 


44.6 


87,975 


19.5 


35,796 


8.0 


32,180 


7.2 


45,863 


10.2 


47,204 


10.5 


449,219 


1958-1959 


186,938 


42.8 


88,607 


20.3 


33,773 


7.7 


31,085 


7.1 


40,727 


9.3 


55,414 


12.7 


436,544 


1957-1958 


161,196 


41.0 


79,221 


20.2 


29,868 


7.6 


27,044 


6.9 


28,226 


7.2 


67,319 


17.1 


392,874 



*See footnote to Table 3.7. 



Student Characteristics and 
Attendance f^tterns 

Table 3.8 sunmiarizes recent data on the changes in 
the proportion of part-time and full-time students. The 
proportion of part-time students has decreased sli^tly 
but is still substantial, particularly in the junior 
colljsges and the state colleges. It should be noted 
that the University, until recently, counted nearly all 



graduate students as full-time, no matter how 
courses they took. The state colleges, on the < 
hand, count graduate students in me same, ws 
undergraduates; therefore, the data for the Uniy< 
and the state colleges are not comparable in 
respect. 

The proportion of full-time students at the Univ< 
appears to have been quite stable, within the rim 
94 to 96 per cent of all University enrollment, wh 
the comparable figure for state colleges has m 



Tahh 3 .7 CUSS LEVEL DISTRIBUTION CHANGES BY SEGMENT IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER 
■■H EDUCATION, 1959-1960 TO 1966-1967* 



CLASSES 


UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 

STATE 

COLLEGES 


PUBLIC 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 


AICCU 

INSTITUTIONS 


ALL 

SEGMENT 


1959-60 


1966-67 


1959-60 


1966-67 


195940 


196647 


195940 


196647 


195940 1 


Freshmen 


173% 


20.1% 


18.8% 


15.6% 


63.7% 


70.9% 


19.7% 


20.0% 


44.6% 


Sophomores 


15.0 


15.3 


13.8 


13.1 


23.3 


23.1 


15.6 


16.5 


19.5 


Juniors 


18.4 


21.2 


21.2 


26.0 


— 


— 


15.2 


14.8 


8.0 


Seniors 


18.1 


13.0 


17.6 


21.9 


— 


— 


14.6 


12.6 


7.2 


Graduates- 


26.9 


29.9 


20.9 


23.3 


— 




26.3 


31.4 


10.2 


Other Students* 


4.3 


0.5 


7.7 


0.0 


13.0 


6.0 


8.7 


4.6 


10.5 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 1 



*The term "Other Students" refers to those students who have a degree but are not working toward an advanced degree. FOr Instance, studex 
have bachelor degrees who are enrolled In undergraduate courses to prepare for advanced studies are classified as "Other Students." 
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Table 3.8 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT BY 
SEGMENT, CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION, 1957-1958 TO 1966-1967* 



CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 

ACADEMIC UNIVERSI1Y STATE JUNIOR 

YEAR OF CALIFORNIA COLLEGES COUEGES 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

SECTOR 



TOTAL 

MCCU higher 

INSTITUTIONS EDUCATION 



(Fall Semtster} 


FULL- 

TIME 


PART- 

TIME 


FULL- 

TIME 


PART- 

TIME 


FULL- 

TIME 


PART- 

TIME 


FUU- 

TIME 


PART- 

TIME 


FULL- 

TIME 


PART- 

TIME 


FULL- 

TIME 


PART- 

TIME 


1966-1967 


95.6% 


4.4% 


65.1% 


34.9% 


40.6% 59.4% 


52.6% 


47.4% 


79.9% 


30.1% 


54.8% 


45.2% 


1965-1966 


95.3 


4.7 


63.8 


36.2 


41.1 


58.9 


52.4 


47.6 


73.6 


26.4 


54.6 


45.4 


1964-1965 


94.1 


5.9 


62.1 


37.9 


37.1 


62.9 


49.4 


50.6 


71.4 


28.6 


51,7 


48.3 


1963-1964 


94.7 


5.3 


60.2 


39.8 


34.8 


65.2 


47.6 


52.4 


70.4 


29.6 


50.2 


49.8 


1962-1963 


95.2 


4.8 


60.6 


39.4 


36.0 


64.0 


48.4 


51.6 


68.1 


31.9 


50.8 


49.2 


1961-1962 


94.6 


5.4 


60.6 


39.4 


36.9 


63.1 


49.0 


51.0 


68.4 


31.6 


51.4 


48.6 


1960-1961 


94.1 


5.9 


59.5 


40.5 


34.4 


65.6 


46.7 


53.3 


68.6 


31.4 


49.4 


50.6 


1959-1960 


94.5 


5.5 


56.4 


43.6 


35.0 


65.0 


46.7 


53.3 


69.3 


30.7 


49.5 


50.5 


1958-1959 


94.7 


5.3 


55.1 


44.9 


35.6 


64.5 


46.5 


53.5 


70.4 


29.6 


49.5 


50.5 


1957-1958 


93.8 


6.2 


57.7 


42.3 


35.5 


64.5 


47.4 


52.6 


73.2 


26.8 


50.7 


49.3 




upward from about 58 per cent to about 65 per cent 
between 1958 and 1967. Over this same base period, 
the proportion of full-time students in junior colleges 
has increased from roughly 36 per cent to about 41 
per cent, and in private colleges the proportion of full- 
time students has risen from 73 per cent to about 80 
per cent. 

As was noted earlier, the quite different proportions 
of full-time and part-time students in each of the seg- 
ments account for the quite different statistical results 
obtained when using total enrollment measures rather 



than full-time enrollment measures. This is particu- 
larly true of the junior colleges, which report 198,135 
full-time students but a total enrollment of 487,458 
when 289,323 part-time students are added. 

The proportion of women enrolled in colleges and 
universities has been increasing in all of the public 
segments. Table 3.9 shows these trends and provides 
a comparison with changes in the proportion of women 
in the 18-^ age group of the total population. As 
women tend to have higher attrition rates than men, 
increases in the proportion of women in college, other 



Table 3.9 



WOMEN STUDENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, AND OTHER 



ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC INSTI- 
COMPARISONS, 1957-1958 TO 1966 1967” 



ACADEMIC 

YEAR 

(Fall Semaslar) 


UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA 
OF STATE 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 


JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 


ALL PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 
NUMBER 


WOMEN IN 
CALIFORNIA 
AGE 18-24 


AGE GROUP 
PARTICIPATION 
RATE FOR 
WOMEN 


AGE GROUP 
PARTICIPATION 
RATE FOR 
MEN 


AGE 18-24 
PARTICIPATION 
RATIO OF 
WOMEN 

TO MEN (b)/(h) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(0 


(8) 


(h) 


(I) 


1966-1967 


39% 


43% 


40o/o 


302,083 


41% 


1,006,000 


30.0% 


49.2% 


0.61% 


1965-1966 


39 


42 


38 


271,018 


39 


950,000 


28.5 


50.0 


0.57 


1964-1965 


39 


43 


37 


244,702 


39 


861,000 


28.4 


51.2 


0.55 


1963-1964 


38 


42 


37 


215,946 


38 


820,000 


26.3 


49.2 


0.53 


1962-1963 


38 


42 


37 


194,950 


38 


771,000 


25.2 


48.2 


0.52 


1961-1962 


37 


41 


37 


175,733 


38 


733,000 


24.0 


46.6 


0.51 


1960-1961 


37 


40 


38 


166,363 


38 


678,000 


24.6 


47.1 


0.52 


1959-1960 


36 


39 


36 


143,705 


37 


671,000 


21.4 


45.2 


0.47 


1958-1959 


35 


39 


36 


137,899 


36 


658,000 


21.0 


46.1 


0.46 


1957-1958 


34 


39 


35 


121,363 


35 


639,000 


19.0 


43.2 


0.44 
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things equal, may be associated with further increases 
in total attrition rates and hence with a decrease in 
the number of degrees granted or curricula completed 
per unit of enrollment. 

College students, as a group, appear to be getting 
older. This result is not caused by delayed entrance 
but by a combination of increased graduate enroll- 
ment, increased part-time enrollments (which have 
a markedly older age distribution), and possibly a 
phenomenon which has been called the “stretch-out” 
effect. This term denotes what may be a growing 
pattern of interrupted college attendance; for example, 
after completing his freshman year, a student may 
spend two years in the army, go back to school, drop 
out to get married, and then finish work toward a 
degree by attending the senior year part-time, 
elapsed period between entrance and the obtaining 
of a degree, at both die undergraduate and the grad- 
uate levels, seems to be increasing. 

To obtain precise data on the magnitude and char- 
acter of these stretch-out effects, it will be necessary 
to conduct follow-up studies on students who leave 
California institutions, in order to determine where 
they go, what they do, and whether or not they return 
to college. A basic framework for such students is 
being prepared for the Committee by the University’s 
Office of Analytical Studies. 

Since historical data are lacking. Chart 3.10 shows the 
age of students in the University md the state colleges 
as of spring, 1967. We have incicded a very rough 
estimate for the junior colleges, but there is no com- 



Chart 3.10. Percentage of Enrollments by Age Group 



parable, detailed information for the private universi- 
ties and colleges. 

The greatest percentages of junior college students 
fall in the youngest (18 and 19 years old) and the 
oldest (35 and over) categories, with veiy small per- 
centages for die in-between agees. The fact that me 
junior colleges offer only lower division courses plus 
adult education explains the bimodal nature of junior 
college age groups. This junior college pattern is in 
marked contrast to that of the University, which has 
few students in the 35-and-over category, the main 
concentration coming in the 19- throu^ 21-year-old 
categories. 

The state colleges exhibit a pattern which is m be- 
tween that of the junior colleges and the University for 
the older age groups. For the 20- through 29-year-old 
groups, the state college pattern is almost identical to 
that of the University. For the 19-year-old age »oup 
it is the lowest of the three institutions. It should be 
noted, however, that if University extension students 
and state college extension students were to be in- 
cluded, the age patterns for the University and state 
colleges might msplay the bimodal characteristic of 
that for the junior colleges. 

The relationship of age to credit load is of significance 
at the state colleges. In general, the older the student, 
the lighter the study load he carries. For those taking 
% to 6 units, the average age is 31.5 years; for 6% to 
11% units, 26.2 years; for 12 or more units, 22.2 years. 
A gain, comparable information is not available for the 
junior colleges, but a similar if not more pronounced 
relationship might be expected. 



Chart 3.10 PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENTS BY AGE GROUP FOR THE UNIVERSITY, STATE 
COLLEGES, AND PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF CALIFORNIA, SPRING 1967” 




JUNIOR COUEGES 
(Appioxiinate) 

STATE COLLEGES 



- UNIVERSITY 



AGE GROUPS 



(*)The graph is “distored” at the 25-29 age group. A “smoother” curve would have been established if data were available for each of the years 
bracketed in this group. 
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Socio-Economic Characteristics 
and Participation Rates 

As has long been known, scholastic attainments in high 
school anf hence, college eligibility are strongly cor- 
related with the educational attainments of parents 
and also with parents’ income. The data developed 
by the several recent studies confirm and sharpen these 
relationships. Taking family income and parental 
educational attainments as indicators of economic and 
social characteristics, there are clear differences among 
the students who attend different classes of institu- 
tions. 

Those California students who attend out-of-state col- 
leges tend, on the average, to be from the more affluent 
families, from families with higher educational afrain- 
ments, and tend themselves to have hi^er educational 
records and aspirations. Still considering average char- 
acteristics, the students who attend the University of 
California come next after the “out-of-staters” in eco- 
nomic status and in academic abilities, and just ahead 
of those students who attend private colleges and 
universities within California. This positioning holds 
despite the fact that some of the California private 
institutions are both expensive and highly selective 
academically. The drawing power of these particular 
institutions (Stanford, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Claremont Colleges, etc.) is offset by that 
of the many private colleges which have mwkedly 
lower entrance requirements than does the University 
and whose total costs, while higher than the Univer- 
sity’s, are not widely dissimilar. Next in line with 
respect to average affluence, parental education and 
average academic attainment come state college stu- 
dents, then junior college students, and finally students 
who do not go on to higher education. 

These correlations are far from absolute; there are poor 
as well as wealthy students at the University, and 
wealthy as well as poor students at junior colleges. The 
discussion must be understood as relating onty to 
average characteristics of a broad spectrum of students 
and a wide variety of institutions. 



shaping begins very early and that the school s^tem 
itself often reinforces other elements in a students 
environment which direct him away from higher edu- 
cation.” 

How maiw students who mi^t go to college actu^y 
do so? Only two sources of statewide information 
which give partial answers to this important question, 
the CCHE study and the SCOPE study, are currently 
available to the Committee. Althou^ these stumes 
are not exactly comparable or free of internal statisti- 
cal difficulties and biases, the results are sufficiently 
consistent to be of preliminary value. Some results of 
the two studies are recapitulated in Table 3.11. An- 
notations on the differences and sampling problems 
associated with these efforts can be found in Appendix 
B. The imprecision and conditional reliability of these 
estimates must be emphasized.” 

These two narrow and partially opaque windows to 
the universe of college participation patterns give the 
view that 4-8 per cent of the most academically talent- 
ed high school students do not attend any allege at 
all or, if they do, remain less than an academic year. 

The Committee believes that the figures on participa- 
tion reported from the SCOPE and CCHE studies are 
unrealistically high in all instances because only half 
of those questioned replied. If these studies are typ- 
ical, college-goers will be over-represented among 
those who respond and thus rive a significant, upward 
bias to the results. Since tiie statistical procedures 
used did not include a reconstruction of the total 
sample to adjust for the characteristics of non-respond- 
ents, it is probable that the college attendance rates 



Table 3.11 COLLEGE ATTENDANCE RATES IN RE- 

■Hh lation to measures of high 

SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 



A. CCHE STUDY (1967) High School Graduates) 

Percent of Ability Group Not Planning to Attend a Post-Secondary 
Educational Institution: 

SPRING 1967 



Little is known at present as to the nature and impor- 
tance of ^e specific factors which go into all the 
individual decisions to attend college and to attend 
a particular college. Obviously, the admission stand- 
ards of the institutions and the systems are important, 
as are the costs of attending and the location of the 
possible choices. The advice and decisions of friends 
and family also appear to be very important, much 
more important probably than counseling by high 
school a^sors and other adults. 

There is also, apparently, a complex of little under- 
stood motivational factors which are at work from very 
early in a student’s school career and which shape his 
plans, expectations, and possibilities throu^ a shaping 
of what has been termea his “self-image.” This is most 
evident in the case of the large number of students 
who do not complete high school and have no thought 
whatsoever of going on to college. In rural areas and 
in certain urban centers there is little question but 
that for low-income and minority group students this 



Top 19% (Approximately UC Eligible) 8.3% 

Next 16% (Approximately CSC Eligible Only) 25.9 

Bottom 65% (Approximately JC Eligible Only) 41.5 



B. SCOPE DATA (1966 High School Graduates) 

Percent of Ability Group Not in Attendance at a Post-Secondary 
Educational Institution: 





FALL 1966 


WINTER 1967 


SPRING 1967 


Top 25% 


3.8% 


5.0% 


7.6 


Next 15% 


13.8 


16.8 


20.2 


Bottom 60% 


23.4 


28.6 


36.0 



are high by considerable amounts. For this reason, the 
Committee has used the figures of 10-15 per cent as 
a working estimate of the percentage of the most able 
who do not attend college. With respect to the next 
most able group, corresponding very roughly to those 
who are eligible for the. state colleges but not for the 
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University, the non-participation rates go up markedly, 
as they do again among those in the ^oup of students 
who are eligible as freshmen for neither the Univer- 
sity nor the state colleges. 



A Measure of Educational 
Output: Degrees Awarded 



Additional insights into the general relationships be- 
tween college-going, academic attainment and family 
income are obtained when the roughly comparable 
SCOPE and CCHE data are cross-stratified by aca- 



demic attainment and by income groups. Chart 3.12 
plots the percentages of students who attend (or say 
they plan to attend) as functions of family income. 
Within each attainment group, college plans and at- 
tendance are positively correlated with income. The 
college-goers in each attainment group report higher 
parental incomes than those who do not go. It is 
clear from these limited data that there exists an equiv- 
alence between family income and conventional meas- 
ures of academic promise, in that the better-off but less 
able students attend college in about the same pro- 
portions as the more able but less affluent. 



Central £0 any evaluation of California’s system of 
hi^er education or to any judgments on the size and 
allocation of higher educational investments is the 
question of results or outputs. Admittedlv, the process 
of learning and its outputs are singularly difficult to 
quantify. Still, some measures, however arbitrary, have 
come to be accepted as generally useful indices of edu- 
cational activities: enrollments, credit hours, grade 
oints and the like. In similar fashion, the Committee 
elieves that the number of degrees granted may be 
a useful measure of educational output. 



I 



It is at once apparent that the use of data on de^ees 
awarded is frau^t with difficulties and limitations. 
One severe conceptual difficulty lies in the necessity 
of treating college work short of a degree as thoum 
it were of no worth. In using this set of data, a badb- 



Chart 3.12 COLLEGE ATTENDANCE WITH RESPECT TO ABILITY AND FAMILY INCOME IN 
CALIFORNIA'* 
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This graph shows for each income group the percentage of high school 
graduates of a given scholastic ability who attended or planned to 
attend college. 
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elor’s degree is counted, whereas perhaps fow y^s 
of work which is minus a unit or two of cremt is dis- 
counted entirely. Another problem lies in the neces- 
sity of treating all degrees, regardless of field, as 
somehow equivalent in quality, content and value^ to 
the individual and to society. Despite these difficulties, 
and recognizing that problems of evaluating college 
or university work which does not culminate m recemt 
le continue to be both important and trouble- 



In 1958-59, the pubHc and private four-yew colleges 
and universities in California for which data were 



available conferred 33,247 degrees of all tjmes (ex- 
clusive of the two-year Associate of Arts demee). 
By 1965-66, the number of degrees conferred had nsen 



some, t^ number of degrees granted may be the best 



single quantitative measure of institutional produc- 
tivity presently available. 



to^ 57,403, an increase of 72.7 per cent. While the m 
crease in degree production is impressive, it ^must be 
compared with the growth in overall educational ac- 
tivity. The increase in total enrollments over the same 
period for the same California institutions was 77.4 
per cent, and the increase in full-time enrollments was 
95 per cent. 



Table 3.13 DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE BY LEVEL AND SEGMENTS, 1958-1959 TO 1965-1966 

Aiccu iNsnTunoiis* 



GATEfiORV I 



GATEGORV II 



1964-1965 

1963-1964 


szais 

8199 


^4 

24 


17258 


50 


3961 


11 


5168 


15 


34586 


100 


1962-1963 


7179 


24 


14935 


50 


3759 


12 


4173 


14 


30046 


100 


1961-1962 


6647 


24 


13361 


48 


3734 


13 


4274 


15 


28016 


100 


1960-1961 


6995 


26 


12019 


44 


3722 


14 


4365 


16 


27101 


100 


1959-1960 


6577 


26 


11045 


44 


3621 


14 


3833 


16 


25076 


100 


1958-1959 


6879 


28 


10770 


43 


3696 


15 


3502 


14 


24847 


100 


5-6 YEAR DEGREES 


1965-1966 


4136 


350A 


3795 


32% 


2704 


23% 


1132 


10% 


11767 


100% 


1964-1965 


3661 


33 


3109 


28 


3509 


31 


887 


8 


11166 


100 


1963-1964 


3268 


33 


2730 


28 


2987 


31 


766 


8 


9751 


100 


1962-1963 


2794 


33 


2407 


28 


2684 


31 


656 


8 


8541 


100 


196M962 


2411 


31 


2283 


29 


2698 


34 


467 


6 


7859 


100 


1960-1961 


2249 


32 


2060 


29 


2452 


34 


363 


5 


7124 


100 


1959-1960 


1980 


30 


1911 


30 


2358 


36 


261 


4 


6510 


100 


1958-1959 


1867 


31 


1668 


27 


2281 


37 


273 


5 


6089 


100 


7 + YEAR DEfiREES 


1965-1966 


2548 


58% 


1466 


34% 


1466 


34% 


350 


8% 


4364 


100% 


1964-1965 


2118 


56 


1355 


36 


1355 


36 


319 


8 


3792 


100 


1963-1964 


1827 


53 


1244 


36 


1244 


36 


366 


11 


3437 


100 



1960-1961 


1318 


50 


980 


38 


980 


38 


317 


12 


2615 


100 


1959-1960 


1175 


50 


917 


38 


917 


38 


289 


12 


2381 


100 


1958-1959 


1040 


45 


966 


42 


966 


42 


305 


13 


2311 


100 



*eataaarT I Initltutioiu: those that (a) oner unaergraouaie uuei« 
S^l?Ugh*st ^^ee. the doctor of philosophy and equivalent degree. 

Category II Institutions: all other member institutions. 
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It should be noted that these are only rough compari- 
sons, which do not take account of me **la^ between 
enrollment and the receipt of a degree, enrollment 
over the period from 1958-59 to 1965- 



increased 



66, but the resultant increase in degrees is not apparent 
for up to 7 or more years after any given enrollment 



entry (depending upon whether the individual sta- 
tistic refers to a graduating senior planning no ad- 
vanced work or an entering freshman planning to 
continue in school until he receives a medical degree). 



Nevertheless, these aggregated findings, and particu- 
larly the comparison of the 72 per cent increase in 
degrees and me 95 per cent increase in full-time stu- 



dents, suggest that as California’s system of higher 
education enrolls increasing numbers of students, the 
proportion of these students who complete degrees 
may be declining. It mi^t be said that the system 
seems to be enrolling students more and graduating 
them less. 



The details, internal differences and alternative sta 
tistical explanations behind these a^egated statistic: 
deserve close consideration, for the figures raise majoi 
policy issues regarding elipbility requirements, per 
sistence rates, the roles of the various segments of thi 



er- 



system and the need for financial assistance to stu- 
dents. 



The distribution of degree production among the 
of Galiromia^s higher education 



several segments of California's higher education sys- 
tem over the period 1958-59 to 1965-66 is shown in 
Table 3.13. It will be noted that the distribution re- 
flects the functional assignments and enrollment allo- 
cations of the Master Plan. The shares of four-year 
degrees produced by the University and the private 
coUeges and universities are declining at rou^ly the 
same rate and now stand at 24 per cent each. The 
state coUeges have steadily increased their share of 
four-year degree production, and now confer a ma- 
jority (52 per cent) of such degrees. 



BoUi the University and the state colleges are con- 
ferring increasing shares of the five- and six-year 
(master’s and some professional) degrees, while the 
major relative decline in this category takes place 
among the Class I private colleges and universit es 



(those of university stature). The balance in the coa- 
terral of seven-plus year denees (academic doctors ‘ 
law, medical degrees, etc.) has passed from the pri^ 
universities to me University of California during 



period. The University of California conferred 45 per 
cent of such degrees in 1958-59; by 1965-66 it was 
conferring ^ per cent. 



In total numbers of degrees granted in 1963-64 (this 
timp using the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare classifications for the most recent year avail 

^ ^ .A- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • m. 9 • mf% A H 



able), several California institutions rank significantly 
hi gh nationally. The Universi^ of California (an 
campuses) ran^ second behind City University of 



New York (all institutions) in four-year degrees, sec- 
ond behind Harvard in first professional degrees, and 
first in both master’s and doctor’s degrees conferred. 
Stanford University ranks nationally thirteenth and 
fourteenth in the awardhig of master’s and doctor’s 
degrees, respectively. The University of Southern 
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California ranks fifth nationally in first professional 
degrees conferred, and ei^teenth in mastras denee^ 
conferred. A clear indication of the growing role of 
the state colleges is the fact that two of them are now 
among the twenty-one top universities and colleges in 
the entire nation in the conferral of four-year degrees: 
San Jose State College ranks fourteenth amd San Fran- 
cisco State College twenty-first. 



A study recently released by the National Acadenw of 
Sciences shows that the Berkeley Campus of the Uni- 



versity of California leads the nation in number of 
academic doctorates awarded from 1960 to 19W, fol- 
lowed by the University of Illinois and the University 
of Wisconsin. Stanford University is ranked tenth, the 
Los Angeles campus of the University of California 
ei^teenth and the University of Southern California 
twenty-sixth. 



Despite these impressive national standings, it should 
be noted that Cam omia’s total system of higher educa- 
tion lags somewhat when the percentage of total 
national enrollment attributable to California is com- 
pared with the percentage of all degrees awarded 
attributable to California. As Table 3.14 indicates, 
California enrolls nearly 12 per cent of the nation’s 
undergraduates but grants onfy about 8 per cent of the 
nation^ bachelor’s and first professional degrees. On 
the graduate level, California enrolls 14 per cent of 



the nation’s total but grants only 9 per wnt of &e 

«nt of the ' ’ 

apparently 

iuctivity figures are only partiaUy understood at this 



master’s degrees and 10 per cent 

me 



'ees. The reasons for mese 



le doctor’s de- 
lower pro- 



time and will be the subject of Committee study dur- 
ing the coming year. 





DEGREES AWARDED BV LEVEL AND 
TOTAL ENROLLMENTS, CAUFORNIA 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1958-1959 AND IDGS-lDeA" 






DEORi^ 


ENROLLMENT 


YEAR AB& 1st PROF.* MA Ph.D. 


UNDER- 

ORADUATE ORADUATE 


1958-1959 

1963-1964 


7.2% 8.1% 9.3% 

7,8 8.7 10.d 


11.6% 13.0% 

12.1 14.4 



►First professional degrees comprise 8 per cent of total in 1963>1964. 



The ratios of four-year degrees granted to senior class 
enrollments for the different segments of the state’s 
hi^er education system are shown in Table 3.15. The 



g roductivity of the private colleges is generally sli^tly 
etter Aan tlmt of the University of California. The 



state colleges fdl somewhat below the University and 



the private institutions at Ae four-year degree level. 

_ ^ m ^ ^ • J -V • a-- • 

id the 



For the University of CaUfomia and the private insti- 
tutions, the data show some improvement in produc- 



tivity over the base period. In the state colleges, the 
odu 



productivity of degrees falls steadily over the period. 












RATIOS OF TOTAL SENIOR CLASS EN- 
ROLLMENTS TO FOUR-YEAR DEGREES 
BY SEGMENT, CAUFORNIA HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1958-1959 TO 1966- 
1967** 




ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSnY 


CALIFORNIA 


AICCU 


YEAR 


OF CALIFORNIA ! 


STATE COUECES INSTITUTIONS 


1966*1967 


1.1 


1.6 


1.0 


1965*1966 


1.1 


1.6 


1.1 


1964*1965 


1.2 


1.5 


1.1 


1963*1964 


1.3 


1.5 


1.0 


1962*1963 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1961*1962 


1.3 


1.5 


1.1 


1960*1961 


1.2 


1*4 


1.2 


1959*1960 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1958*1959 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 



The distribution of degrees awarded by field of spe- 
cialization is another important dimension of hig^r 
education output.” In its second year of study, me 
Committee plans to give further attention to the ade- 
quacy of the numbers and mix of degrees m relatfon 
to what is Imown of the requirements of California for 
various categories of college-trained manpower. 



Student Persistence 
and Attrition 

In its search for clues to the mechanisms behind the 
apparent decline in ratios of degrees awarded to ei^ 
roUment, the Committee examined gross unadjusted 



measures of persistence. Ttee measures, ^ 

the State Department of Fmance, and based uwn 
both full-time students and total enrollment, are dis- 
played in Table 3.16 in the form of ratios. Enro^ent 
Si a class for any given year is shown as a rabo or 
percent of the enroUment in the appropnate class ot 
a previous year. Thus sophomores are slmwn as a 
ratio or percentage of the freshmen enroUed one vew 
prior, while juniors are shown as a percentage ot Uie 
freslunen enrolled two years prior. . 

It must be noted that these data do not measure what 
happens to the students in a sin^e entering class, in 
this sense, the data fall far short of providmg a com- 
plete measure of academic persisten^ i 

fViis limitation is very important and should be kept m 
mind in reviewing the data. 

The sizes of sophomore classes in one year relative to 
freshman classes the prece^ng year 
pTining Steadily and markedly smce l^M-59. These 
declines are apparent whether all students or only 
full-time students are counted. At the same_ time, 
considering full-time students only, Ae r^ of jumors 
to sophomores is increasing markedly. The data tar 
the senior-to-junior ratio are equivocal bi^ suggert 
relative stability at a high level of about .900 for full- 
time enrollments, and an even hi^er figure for total 
enrollments. 

The general implication of this analysis seems to be 
that attrition is most severe during or just after the 
fost year of college. Attrition rates, while still sigim- 
icant, are far lower between the sophomore and junior 
years and between the last two undergraduate years 
of college than ihey are during and after the first year. 

In considering the measures of gross persistence be- 
tween the sophomore and jumor classes, two imptMrtant 
factors must DC kept in mind. First, for many stadents 
the second year of college, particularly of junior col- 



Tdble 3.16 gross PERSISTENCE RATIOS, ALL SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

CALIFORNIA, 1958-1959 TO 1966-1967, FOR FULL-TIME AND TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 



ACADEMIC 

YEAK* 



SOPHOMORES 

FRESHMEN 



JUNIORS 

FRESHMEN 



SENIORS 

FRESHMEN 



JUNIORS 
SOPHOMORES 



Total 



Full-TIma 



Total Full-TIma 



Total 



Full-TIma 



Total 



SENIORS 

JUNIORS 



Full-TIma 

Q) 



Total 

~W 



(«) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


1966*1967 


.485 


.413 


.370 


1965*1966 


.476 


.410 


.372 


1964*1965 


.497 


.417 


.362 


1963*1964 


.525 


.442 


.341 


1962*1963 


.558 


.406 


.351 


1961*1962 


.588 


.449 


.365 


1960*1961 


.605 


.477 


.354 


1959*1960 


.603 


.473 


.369 


1958*1959 


.672 


.550 





(•) 



.209 

.202 

.211 

.210 

.205 

.206 

.208 

.222 



(0 

.325 

.326 

.311 

.312 

.334 

.321 

.334 



(0 



(h) 



0 ) 



.188 

.202 

.210 

.199 

.205 

.201 

.222 



.727 


.510 


.871 


.931 


.741 


.480 


.883 


.950 


.696 


.477 


.917 


1.000 


.617 


.447 


.907 


.983 


.599 


.455 


.928 


.994 


.598 


.432 


.900 


.965 


.584 


.437 


.909 


.995 


.543 


.404 


.926 


.953 


.545 


.426 


.918 


1.040 



•The number of enrollments used In the numerator of any ratio Is for t^academlc year 
d?no!SKr of upon the class levels tathe ratio. ^ 

shown as a percentage of the freshmen of the previous academic year. In columns (d) 
a percentage of the fteshmen of two years prior, and so on. 



shown in column (a). The number of enrollments used In the 
(b) and (c) the number of sophomores for any given year Is 
and (e) the number of Juniors for any given year is shown as 










lege, is the expected termination of formal acadeimc 
training. Secondly, Ae streach-out phenomenon, men- 
tioned above in connection with age distribution data, 
may begin at the junior level as studente seek work or 
are forced to work part-time or intermittently to sup- 
port themselves and their families. 

This second point may receive statistical support from 
the differences in junior/sophomore persistence rates 
when the base is changed from full-time to total stu- 
dents, When full-time students are considered, the 
persistence rate starts hi^er ( .545 instead of .426) and 
increases more sharply than the total student index 
(to .727 instead of .516). It seems plausible that stu- 
dents able to devote fim time to their schooling are 
also able and motivated to continue with it into the 
upper division. Issues of policy related to this possible 
instance of ^ance-related attrition rates are consid- 
ered below in Section V in connection widi the dis- 
cussion of student aid programs. 

Because of the large and important differences in func- 



tion and in entrance requirements among the public 
segments, general impressions derived from aggre- 
gated statewide data are by no means sufficient for 
a comprehension of the variation which exists even 
at the level of single segments. Accordin^y, data on 
sophomore/freshmen, junior/sophomore, and semor/ 
junior ratios for the junior coUeges, the state colleges 
and the University of California are shown sqiarately 
in Table 3.17. 

Considering fost the ratio of sophomores in one year 
to freshmen in the preceding year for each of the 
public segments, the Committee found that the state- 
wide pattern of decline was also apparent, but in 
different degrees, in each of the segments smd for bom 
full-time and total enrollments. At the University, the 
sqphomore/freshman ratios are now at about .85, 
whereas diey were more than .95 m 1959-60. Within 
the state colleges, comparable sophomore/freshmen 
ratios declined from .8 in the early years of the base 
period to .6 in the more recent years. A turn upward 



Table 3.17 GROSS PERSISTENCE RATIOS,* PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA BY SEGMENT, 
1957-1958 TO 1966-1967, FOR FULL-TIME AND TOTAL ENROLLMENTS" 

SOPHOMORES /FRESHMEN 



ACADEMIC** 

YEAR 




University 




State Colleges 


Junior Colleges 




Full-Time 


Total 


Full-Time 


Total 


Full-Time 


TotM 


19661967 




.867 


.812 




.753 


.793 


.357 


.339 


1965-1966 




.824 


.770 




.609 


.630 


.397 


.343 


1964-1965 




.686 


.669 




.620 


.663 


.394 


.356 


1963-1964 




.810 


.815 




.670 


.721 


.406 


.372 


1962-1963 




.884 


.885 




.659 


.699 


.441 


.399 


1961-1962 




.829 


.874 




.726 


.772 


.468 


.370 


1960-1961 




.954 


.939 




.758 


.800 


.471 


.390 


1959-1960 




.959 


.953 




.809 


.870 


.467 


.386 


1958-1959 




1.106 


1.094 




.790 


.912 


.564 


.470 


1957-1958 




1.025 


1.028 




.794 


.825 


.570 


N.A. 






JUNIORS /SOPHOMORES 






SENIORS /JUNIORS 




ACADEMIC** 


University 


State Colleges 




University 


Stats Colleges 


YEAR 


Full-Time 


Total 


Full-Time 


Total 




Full-Time Total 


1 Full-Time 


Total 


1966-1967 


1.574 


1.598 


1.990 


2.202 




.709 .727 .952 


1.018 


1965-1966 


1.649 


1.657 


1.902 


2.029 




.759 .779 .927 


1.004 


1964-1965 


1.552 


1.578 


1.702 


1.854 




.868 .924 .936 


1.021 


1963-1964 


1.124 


1.142 


1.615 


1.847 




.909 .964 .885 


.997 


1962-1963 


1.262 


1.276 


1.516 


1.727 




.940 .992 .888 


.995 


1961-1962 


1.089 


1.261 


1.514 


1.717 




.964 1.036 .834 


.928 


1960-1961 


1.234 


1.246 


1.530 


1.730 




.977 1.047 .856 


.928 


1959-1960 


1.170 


1.182 


1.563 


1.837 




.985 1.045 .878 


.877 


1958-1959 


1.095 


1.103 


1.561 


2.123 




1.000 1.025 .871 


1.081 


1957-1958 


1.136 


1.153 


1.497 


1.610 




.960 .998 .899 


.935 



*These gross ratios 



miiof rprarsiMi M onlv rousMv Indicative of actual persistence patterns. They are distorted by changes to University and state 
^uirements for transfer students during the period under study, and ^ey also reflect the Master Plan policy encouraging Junior 



Slllll JtSSScS'ffliKS'tS'r tesWlw M lh. Junior war. 

••See footonte to Table 3.16. 
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in these ratios was manifested in the most recent years 
for both the University and the state colleges;^ tkds 
turn may be associated with draft deferment pob’des. 

For the junior colleges, in part because of their lower 
requirements and the fact that many students enroll 
for curricula which take only one year to complete, 
the gross attrition rates between the freshman and 
sophomore years are more striking. The junior colleges 
have experienced larger declines in already low per- 
sistence rates. The sophomore/freshman ratios have 
declined 37 per cent &om .570 to .360 for full-time 
enrollments and 27 per cent from .470 to .340 for total 
enrollments. If these declining persistence *ates were 
complemented by increasing rates of transfers from 
junior to senior colleges, they would be of far less 
significance. This is not the case. The total number 
or transfers from junior colleges as a percentage of 
junior college enrollments has been decreasing over 



Persistence ratios for the private sector of hi^er 8 

cation in California are considerably higher than those M 

for the public sector. Table 3.18 shows gross persist- | 

ence ratios for AICCU member colleges and universi- H 

ties from 1958-59 to 1966-67. While the senior-to- | 

freshmen ratio for all California hi^er education has S 

been around .2 or .3, that for the AICCU institutions s 

has remained at about .8. Just as the open-door policy | 

of the junior colleges results in a showing of lower per- | 

sistence rates for California public hi^er education | 

generally, high entrance requirements appear to lead j 

to the hi^ persistence rates in California’s private in- | 

stitutions of ni^er education. Of course, other factors 
such as motivation and financial ability may also be 
important in explaining the hi^er ratios for the I 

private institutions. | 

At the graduate level different measures of persistence I 

must be used. Unfortunately, there seems to be little j 



Tflbte 8.18 GROSS PERSISTENCE RATIOS, AICCU INSTITUTIONS, 1958-1959 TO 1966-1967, 
FOR FULL-TIME AND TOTAL ENROLLMENTS” 


ACADEMIC 

YEAR* 


SOPHOMORES 


JUNIORS 


SENIORS 

JUNIORS 


SENIORS 


FRESHMEN 


SOPHOMORES 


FRESHMEN 




FULL-TIME 


TOTAL 


FULL-TIME 


TOTAL 


FULL-TIME 


TOTAL 


FULL-TIME 


TOTAL 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(8) 


(h) 


(i) 


1966-1967 


.852 


.842 


.913 


.920 


.887 


.926 


.730 


.786 


1965-1966 


.903 


.887 


.947 


.951 


.961 


1.002 


.746 


.799 


1964-1965 


.867 


.892 


.900 


.960 


.930 


1.014 


.775 


.817 


1963-1964 


.863 


.830 


.938 


.948 


.950 


.506 


.765 


.766 


1962-1963 


.888 


.848 


.943 


.957 


.992 


.993 


.811 


.788 


1961-1962 


.855 


.831 


.918 


.941 


.952 


.999 


.820 


.848 


1960-1961 


.891 


.842 


.963 


.991 


.927 


1.086 


.781 


.923 


1959-1960 


.892 


.856 


.982 


1.000 


.950 


1.029 






1958-1959 


.857 


.848 


.973 


.981 


.907 


.994 







•See footnote to Table 3.16. 



a period where the ratio of vocational to academic stu- 
dents in the junior colleges has been quite stable. 



The findings indicate that increases in colleges partici- 
pation rates have been matched by decreases in the 
rates at which freshmen have continued with formal 
education. California’s open door to hi^er education, 
particularly via the junior colleges, is clearly open in 
both directions; the flows of freshmen both into and 
out of the door have been increasing. 



data to illuminate changes in ^aduate level attrition 
over the base period. The following brief comments 
are from a single study by the OflSce of Analytical Stu- 
dies at the University of California.** 



Although the policy significance of these flows is dis- 
cussed below, it should be noted here that drop-outs 
are a sign of successful s^tem performance if easy 
access and high participation rates are emphasized as 
goals of policy. The same drop-out rates may be an 
indication of inefficiency and of serious system mal- 
function when policy emphasis is shifted from the 
process-oriented indices of access and participation to 
the output-oriented indices of curricula completed and 
degrees granted. 



This study of graduate attrition suggests that for all 
University campuses about 40 per cent of the entering 
graduate students do not compete work for a degree. 
The data further indicate that this overall measure 
masks very wide differences among campuses and 
among fields of study. Since no uniform entrance re- 
quirements are imposed upon entering graduate stu- 
dents, and since vastly differing amounts of financial 
support are available for graduate students in different 
fields, fhese variations are not surprising. Because of 
the very high average unit costs which the University 
finds to be associate with each graduate student, it is 
of major importance that more and better data be 
assembled and anal)^ed if inefficiencies in the inost 
expensive part of the system are to be detected, diag- 
nosed and reduced.” 















Trends in 

Higher Education Finance 

Chart 3.20 displays the rates of increase between 1957 
and 1967 for seven data series which have been plottro 
in terms of index numbers based upon 1957-58 = 100. 
The series and their 1966-67 index values are shown in 
Table 3.19 below. 



Table 3.19 CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION EN- 
ROLLMENT, DEMOGRAPHIC AND Fl- 
NANCIAL SERIES, 1966-1967 INDEX 
VALUE (1957-1958 = 100)” 



SERIES index value 

1. Total state civilian population 133 

2. 18 • 24 age civilian population 167 

3. California personal income 169 

4. Total enrollment public higher education 218 

5. Full-time enrollment public higher education 229 

6. General Fund revenues 241 

7. Total state expenditures for higher education 271 



Althou^ collegiate enrollment increased faster than 
population, so did General Fund revenues. At the cost 
of an increase (from 13 to 16 per cent over the base 
period) in the share of General Fund revenues going 
to hii^er education (paid for by proportional reduc- 
tions in the shares going to other state services and 
activities), there has been until quite recently, a gen- 
eral, parallel growth between general state resoui:ces 
and state ejmen^tures for higher education. The im- 
pUcations of the apparent recent shift in the slope of 
the hi^er educational expeditures curve in 1966-67 
will be discussed in a later section. 

Galifornia has a $2.5 billion higher education industry. 
Expenditures by higher education institutions from 
state and all other sources have increased from $.5 
billion in 1957-58 to over $1.75 billion in 1967. In 
addition to institutional expenditures, it is necessa^ 
to consider the very substantial out-of-pocket expend- 
itures made by students and their families for board, 
room, lodging, travel, fees, books and other items re- 
lating to costs of living while attending college. If 
the very crude estimate of $2,000 per year is used for 
averag;e private costs of living ana educationj rou^ly 
another $1 billion can be attributed to the private 
component of total educational expenditures. That 
component of the private costs paid in tuition and 
fees to public and private institutions (about $.^ 
billion) must be deducted from the additional $1 bil- 
lion, since it is already reflected in the $1.75 billion of 
institutional expenditures. 

The data summarized in Table 3.21 include both cap- 
ital and operating expenditures for all institutional 
purposes including instruction, research, auxiliary 
enterprises, administration, etc. For the University, 
special AEG contracts for the operations of the Los 



Chart 3.20 CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ENROLLMENT, DEMOGRAPHIC, AND FINANCIAL” 



CHANGES SINCE 195b 
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Alamos, Livermore and Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tories have been excluded, as have been similar instal- 
lations operated by the AICCU institutions. 

Rven though every effort was made to make^ the 
expenditure totals as complete as possible as an indi- 
cation of the total magnitude of institutional expend- 
itures, certain resources used for higher educational 
3urposes are not reflected in the table. The value of 
and holdings and of existing buildings, library col- 
ections and equipment acquired prior to the base 
period are not refifected, nor are the resources tied up 
in endowments and trusts for the benefit of higher 
education purposes. Further, the treatment of capital 
expenditures on a par with operating expenditures 
introduces certain distortion. If the summary data are 
understood to provide estimates of the total value of 
checks written in a year by all colleges and universi- 
ties rather than estimates of the value of all the re- 
sources devoted to hi^er education, Ae table is 
reliable within the limits imposed by differences in 
accounting and reporting practices. 

Despite tlie year-to-year fluctuations caused by the 
bunching up of capital outlays from bond funds, sev- 
eral noteworthy regularities and trends emerge from 
the data in Table 3.21. 



4. The size of the total expenditures by California 
junior colleges remained relatively stable, al- 
thou^ with a slight downward trend in recent 
years. 

Table 3.22 plots the percentage of state funds from all 
sources appropriatea in each year to each of the public 
segments. It can be noted that despite atypical years 
at the beginning and end of the base period and the 
fluctuations noted above^ a rou^ proportionality has 
been maintained in recent years in the region of a 
38*. 12 distribution of state funds for the University, 
the state colleges, and the junior colleges. 

It also appears that uespite the substantial annual in- 
crease in state support for the state colleges and the 
University, state support has declined as a share of the 
total resources used by each of these two systems. 
Table 3.23 summarizes these shifts in the percentage 
contribution of state funds to the total resources ei^ 
pended by each public segment. It should be noted 
that the composition of the nonstate share is mostly 
local property tax, federal aid and miscellaneous di^ 
trict income in the case of the junior colleges, fees and 
auxiliary enterprise income in the case of the state 
colleges, and quite a varied set of federal, private, and 
student-derived sources in the case of the University. 



Table 3.21 TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION BY SEGMENT 
IBHI IN MILLIONS OF CURRENT DOLLARS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 1957-1958 TO 1966- 

1967* 



ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSIIY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 
STATE COLLEGES 


PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


PUBLIC SECTOR 
SUB-TOTALS 


AICCU 

INSTITUTIONS 


ALL SECTORS 
TOTALS 


YEAR 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 





% 


19661967 


609 


34.7 


393 


22.4 


344 


19.6 


1,346 


76.8 


408 


23.2 


1,754 


100.0 


19651966 


544 


38.8 


203 


14.5 


296 


21.1 


1,043 


74.4 


358 


25.6 


1,401 


100.0 


1964-1965 


459 


38.7 


196 


16.5 


250 


21.0 


905 


76.2 


283 


23.8 


1,188 


100.0 


1963-1964 


402 


o6.9 


168 


15.4 


235 


21.6 


805 


73.9 


284 


26.1 


1,089 


100.0 


1962-1963 


341 


36.6 


146 


15.7 


205 


22.0 


692 


74.3 


237 


25.6 


929 


100.0 


1961-1962 


289 


36.8 


128 


16.3 


170 


21.7 


587 


74.8 


198 


25.2 


785 


100.0 


1960-1961 


254 


35.4 


128 


17.9 


162 


22.6 


544 


75.9 


174 


24.1 


718 


10.0 


1959-1960 


225 


34.9 


97 


15.1 


160 


24.7 


482 


74.7 


164 


25.4 


646 


100.0 


1958-1959 


202 


34.1 


101 


17.0 


137 


23.1 


440 


74.2 


153 


25.8 


593 


100.0 


1957-1958 


162 


30.1 


132 


24.6 


114 


21.3 


408 


76.0 


129 


24.0 


537 


100.0 



I 



1. The relative amounts of expenditure of the pub 

h 



lie and private segments have remained quite 
constant in a relation of approximately 3:1 since 
the Master Plan. 



2. The University’s share of the state total has in- 
creased from 30 per cent to 39 per cent, with 
a drop in the most recent year. 



3. The state college share of the total has shown 
a decline from 17 per cent to 14.5 per cent, with 
the exception of hij^er values in the first and 
last years of the period, due to atypically large 
capital expenditures. 




While the data series are irregular, there seems to be 
a gradually reduced dependence upon state sources by 
the University. The same trend is more marked and 
more regular in the case of the state colleges. For 
each system, however, the absolute dollar amount 
of state support has increased. The relative share of 



junior college expenditures supplied from local tax 

’ . mil ■’ *' 



sources has been declining while that from state 
sources has been increasing. It is tempting to con- 
jecture that diversity of funding sources may accom- 
pany and be a sign of increasing institutional maturity. 
Alternatively, a reduced dependence upon state su^ 
port may merely reflect the growth of activities and 
services which are outside the normal scope of state 
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funding. In considering the gross and highly aggre- 
gated statistics summarized in the last three tables, it 
must be remembered that there were changes in what 
the institutions did over the base period as well as in 
the amount of money Aey received and in the relative 
importance of their sources of funds. These changes 
were not independent. 

A brief discussion of present unit cost data and related 
technical problems may be found in Appendix B.” 



Table 3.22 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
STATE FUNDS AMONG PUBLIC SEG- 
MENTS OF CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, 1957-1958 TO 1966-1967" 



fCADEMIC 

YEAR 


UNIVERSI1Y CALIFORNIA 

OF CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 


PUBLIC 

JUNIOR COLLEGE! 


1966-1967 


43.2% 


43.8% 


13.0% 


1965-1966 


53.7 


31.1 


15.2 


1964-1965 


52.9 


34.8 


12.2 


1963-1964 


53.0 


35.7 


11.3 


1962-1963 


53.2 


35.9 


10.9 


1961-1962 


53.0 


36.9 


10.2 


1960-1961 


53.8 


36.5 


9.7 


1959-1960 


50.2 


38.4 


11.4 


1958-1959 


48.4 


41.0 


10.6 


1957-1958 


41.3 


49.7 


8.9 


Period Average 


50.3% 


38.4% 


11.3% 



Table 3.23 STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS AS A PER- 
MtggM CENTAGE OF THE TOTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE PUBLIC SEGMENTS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA, 
1957-1958 TO 1966-1967" 



ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY 


CALIFORNIA 

STATE 

COLLEGES 


JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


YEAR 


OF CALIFORNIA 


STATE 


LOCAL 


19664967 


48.4% 


76.1% 


25.6% 


51.7% 


1965-1966 


53.5 


83.2 


27.7 


53.2 


196^4965 


56.4 


86.8 


24.0 


53.7 


1963-1964 


53.5 


86.5 


19.6 


46.5 


1962-1963 


55.3 


87.1 


18.8 


52.4 


1961-1962 


55.6 


87.1 


18.2 


58.2 


1960-1961 


58.8 


78.6 


16.5 


57.8 


1959-1960 


50.6 


89.7 


16.2 


55.0 


1958-1959 


54.8 


93.1 


17.8 


60.7 


1957-1958 


64.6 


95.3 


19.7 


65.2 



* Local funds come primarily from property taxes. Ift addition to state 
and local funds* Junior colleges have available the revenues from aux- 
iliary enterprises* student fees* and miscellaneous Income. 
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stability and Change 
Since the Ulster Plan 

Although major changes which have occurred 
higher education in Cauforma since the enactmen 
the Master Plan have been discussed above, it is us 
to summarize those which seem most noteworthy 
most pervasive. 

Enrollments have increased in all segments 
driven by the combined and hi^y leverage( 
effects of increasing population, increasinj 
college-age population and higher overal 
participation rates. 

The proportions of students at introductoty am 
graduate levels have increased in relation t< 
those at the middle levels (upper division). 

As participation rates have increased, persist 
ence rates through college have declined in a] 
three public segments, with attrition b-^in] 
particiuarly concentrated within and betweei 
the first two years of college. Appreciable ir. 
dividual and social losses may be associate 
with these attrition rates. 

Althou^ California’s production of gradual 
and undergraduate degrees has increased i 
relation to national totals, degree production ha 
not grown as fast as enrollment. 

Levels of expenditure by aW classes of instiU 
tions and from all revenue sources have ii 
creased markedly and far faster than enrol 
ments. 

The share of the state General Fund going t 
hi^er education has increased. 

State monies are a declining component of th 
revenues employed by the University and th 
state colleges, but an increasing fraction of thos 
used by the junior colleges. 

In contrast to these impressive and varied aspec 
change, the California educational scene has also 
characterized by some remarkable staHIflies. 

Each segment has maintained approximate] 
the share of the state’s total enrollments whic 
it had prior to the 1960 Master Plan, althoug 
with some shifts in the “mu^’ of class levels. 

Tlie share of tlie total institutional expenditun 
by each segment has also remained quite stab 
over the base period. 

The rank order of ejq>enditures per studei 
which characterized each segment in the la 
50’s has been preserved over the period ar 
remains in direct relationship to measures < 
the academic ability of the students who attei 
each segment. The better the student, Ae mo 
state funds (on the average) spent on him. 
proportioning of average ej^enditures to abili 
measures must be regarded as a major econom 
and philosophical premise of the Master Plan. 

With some exceptions, the distribution of educ 
tional functions and kinds of activities has i 








I- 



I 
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mained quite stable, as was intended by the 
Master Plan and its custodian, the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education. 

While the following generaKzatiOn is vulnerable to 
minor ways, the Committee is persuaded mat me 
stabilities which have characterized hi^er educ^on 
to California have been concentrated among those 
relationships which were agreed upon by institutional 
representatives in 1959. Segmented sharii^ of fac- 
tions, of the market for students, ^d of the^ total^ of 
institutional resources are the major cases in point. 
With the perspective of almost a decade, it seems clear 
that one effect of the Master Plan legislation and of 
the suteequent operations of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Hi^er Education was generally to stabilize, 
regulate and protect the position enjoyed by each 
segment of hi^er education in 1957-58. 

Over a decade of substantial enrollment increases, 
C^ifomia has enjoyed tiie advantages of a political 




treaty and a truce among systems of institutions which 
mi^t otherwise have competed more opeidy ^d more 
ag^essively for status, for students and for finan^l 
support. The buffering and appellate functioiM of the 
CTOrdtoattog Councal, which so far ^ve reived «- 
ecutive and legislative support, mi^t ^ likened to 
the peace-keeping forces ot the United Nations, which 
depend for their success both on the foreTCarance or 
potential belligerants and on the implicit backing ot 
the major powers. 

On the other hand, the Master Plan and its cmtodians 
must be held responsible to part for some of the wet- 
nesses which we have noted here and to foUowmg 
sections: a complacency with regard to declining per- 
sistence rates and continuing problems of access, me 
absence of effective statewide (not just systemwide) 
p lannin g and the postponement of an explicit analysis 
of possible contributions of the states system of 
hi^er education to the larger social and develop- 
mental objectives of the state. 
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i UK Next Hvem 



During tlie five years from 1967-68 to 1971-72, if pres- 
ent trends and policies continue, total enrollment in 
Cdifomia’s public colleges and universities will in^ 
crease from 803,000 to nearly 1.1 million students. 
Total state support for current expense and capital 
ouday, based upon the expected requests of the several 
public segments, will climb from $663 million to more 
than $1.2 billion. Hie budgets of the University of 
California, the California State Colleges, and the pub- 
lic junior colleges will, in total, exceed $2 bulion 
annually. Calif omia*s private colleges and umversi- 
ties, by 1972, will enroll some 110,000 students, pd 
their annual budgets will total more than $700 million. 

These figures are presented as “base case” projections 
of highfir education in California for the period 1968- 
1972. TTiis section will explain why the base case 
projections were made and will outline the assump- 
tions that underlie the projections. Detailed projec- 
tions for each of the four segments of California s 
hi^er education system may be found in Appendix E. 



"Base Case" Projections 

Public policy should be evaluated from two stands 
points: its visible effects upon present-day conditions 
and its probable effects in the future. The most re- 
liable means of anticipating future effects is the 
projection of existing trends, and of known decisions 
and pressures acting upon these trends, into some 
future period of time. This projection of the stati^ 
quo or %ase case” then provides a guideline for eval- 
uating the effects of possible policy changes against 
what is likely to result in the absence of any changes. 
In this section of the po^ess report, the Committee 
presents base case projections for the next five years; 
in the following section, the Committee discusses cer- 
tain policy alternatives, die effects of which may be 
measured in die li^t of present policies and trends 

This methodology is similar to that used in the prep- 
aration of the 1960 Master Plan for Hi^er Educaton, 
except for the time interval utilized. The Master Plan 
Survey Team made projections for the period from 
1960 to 1975, whereas the Committee has so far linut- 
ed its projections to a five-year period. One reason for 

•The projectioni In th!i section w«e dev^ped prior to 
the new 1968*6B budgets were avidlable fft>m the public segmcmta. Ac* 
“Xgis^ may bi aaU entries for 1968^ which «o not 
match institutional requests. It is not expected that such dlflerenws 
will be large or that they will affect the gene^ flndlw SSL*Ws sec- 
tion. or the policy implications considered in S^on V. Chafes of 
algnlflcant nwgnltude. however, might be implied by the treatment of 
segmental requests in the Governor’s budget. 



this choice of interval is the Committee’s conviction 
that projected trends may be so altered by interim 
events and decisions as to render fifteen-yew projec- 
tions largely conjectural and of sli^t reliability. The 
Committee has accordin^y decided to concentrate its 
efforts for the time being on short-term projections, 
TOstponing what may be less productive long-term 
forecasts. 

Table 4.1, which compares Master Plan enrollmeirt 
projections made in 1959 with actual values and with 
some preliminary estimates, illustrates the pi blem, 
although the Master Plan projections may yet prove 
to be remarkably accurate. 



Table 4.1 COMPARISON OF PROJECTED AND 
ACTUAL FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT IN 
ALL PUBLIC SEGMENTS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1960 TO 1972” 



MTA SOURCE 



1960 



1965 



1970 



1972 



Master Plan 

Modified Projections 224,750 338,100 

Actual Enrollment 203,064 363,457 

Joint Committee Prelimi- 
nary Projections 



463,350 528,875 



488,500 567.500 



The base case projections appearing in this chapter 
are built upon a number of assumptions, all of them 
related to the fundamental assumption that the next 
five years will be much like the past ten.** This is a 
generally realistic as well as a memodologically useful 
assumption, since data series of the past ten years have 
been reasonably stable.* 

*The projections are always subject to revision if conditions or policies 
change suddenly. One such change has just oocuwed which Is not re- 
flected in toese projections: the more stringent limitations on the selec- 
tive service deferment of graduate students. These new regulations 
will cleeu:^ reduce gi^uate enrollments over the next several years, 
although the magnitude of the reduction Is not yet evidenct 
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The Projections in Summary |i|oo 

The message of the Committee’s projections is that Ae 
enrollments in public hi^er education in 1972 will be 
nearly 160 per cent of enrollments in 1966, that state 
support for hi^er education, as projected by the in- 
stitutions, will be 225 per cent of that in 1966, and 
that General Fund revenues in 1972 will probably be 
around 200 per cent of 1966 revenues, assuming no 
further changes in the tax structure.” These data are 
given in detail in Table 4.2; data for 1965-1966 are 
actual, 1966-1967 data are estimated or budget^, and 
data for subsequent years projected. In addition. 

Table 4.2 shows the series as index numbers with 1966 
equal to 100. The index numbers are presented 
graphically in Chart 4.3. 

The most interesting feature of these data is the rela- 
tion between the projected state support for hi^er 
education and projected General Fund revenue. The 
revenue series shows the effects of the recent tax in- 
creases, and the support series shows the effects of the 
limitations on state expenditures for 1967-1968. State 
support increases faster than enrollment: the average 
amount of state support per full-time student in all 



(ublic segments will increase in current dollws from 
i{il,500 per year in 1966 to about $2,000 in 1972. En- 
rollments increase faster than either total civihan 
population or civilian population aged 18 to 24. 

The relationship between projected C^neral Fund 
revenues and projected state support for hi^er educa- 
tion is worth close attention. In analyzing the foUow- 
ing material, it should be remembers tlmt state sup- 

g ort includes monies from all state sources, including 
ond funds. The projection of General Fund revenues 
until 1971-72 is an uncertain and difficult matter, 
there has been little experience with the effects of the 
recent changes to the state tax structure. However, 
the Legislative Analyst has prepared estinmtes of the 
revenues for 1967-1968 ana 
mates indicate that the 1967 tax bill (SB 556) will 
generally add about $1 bilhon to the existing stieam 
of revenues; rather ^an chan^g the slo]^ of me 
revenue curve as a function of time, the t ax bill ^ 
the curve upwards, maintaining the same slope. Fol- 
lowing this reasoning, the Gommittee has made pro- 
jections of revenues for 1969-70 to 1971-72 based 
upon the revenue projections published by me J^t 
Legislative Budget Gommittee in May 1964. The 



Table 4.2 PROJECTIONS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF POPULATION, PERSONAL INOIME, 

■■■ CATION ENROLLMENTS, GENERAL FUND REVENUES, AND STATE SUPPORT FOR HIGHER 

EDUCATION 1966-1972” 

State Support For 
Public Higher 
Education 
(millions) 



19651966(a) 
19661967(b) 
19671968(c) 
1968 1969 



Total Civilian 
Population (d) 
( 000 ) 

18,417 
18,792 
19,185 
19,662 



Civilian Population 
Aged 18-24 (d) 
( 000 ) 

1,762 
1,882 
1,986 
2,108 



Total Enrollment 
In Public Higher 
Education 

692,370 
741,355 
803,227 
878,358 



Full-Time Enrollment 
In Public Higher 
Education (e) 

363,457 
390,994 
419,700 
458,800 



fieneral Fund 
Revenues 
(millions) 

$2,509 
2,268 
3,532 
3,890 



$ 542 
682 
663 
872 



1969 1970 


20,154 


2,233 


930,130 


488,500 


4,300 


1,000 


1970 1971 


21,365 


2,369 


1,005,571 


527,300 


4,600 


1,093 


197M972 


21,947 


2,518 


1,089,696 


567,500 


4,900 


1,217 


SERIES EXPRESSED AS INDEX NUMBERS~1966 ^ 100 








Total Enrollment 


Full-Time Enrollment 




State Support For 




Total Civilian 


Civilian Population 


In Public Higher 


In Public Higher 


General Fund 


Public Higher 




Population 


Aged 18-24 


Education 


Education 


Revenues 


Education 


1965 1966 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1966 1967 


102 


106 


107 


108 


105 


126 


1967-1968 


104 


113 


116 


115 


141 


122 


1968 1969 


107 


120 


127 


126 


155 


161 


1969 1970 


109 


126 


134 


135 


171 


185 


1970-1971 


116 


134 


145 


145 


183 


202 


1971-1972 


119 


143 


157 


156 


195 


225 



(a) Actual 

(b) Estimated or budgeted 

(c) Projected (1967-1968 through 1971-1972) 

(d) These columns are based on the calendar year coinciding with second 
half of the Oscal year. 



Fuu-time enroumenis were invjctieu -- ----- 

enrollments, and so no Inferences should be draum ataut the relation 
sWps^ these two curves. For details of the functional relationship, see 
Appendix D. 
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Budget Committee offered three projections: low, 
medium, and high estimates. The hi^ estimates,! 
when inflated, are reasonably close to the actual reve- 
nues of the past two years. This inflated high series of 
projections for 1969-70 to 1971-72 was tiien increased 
by a $1 billion figure taken from die recent work of 
the Analyst and finally rounded to die nearest hundred 
million. 

The Committee has also gathered projections of state 
support for higher education for die neict five years. 
The sources of diese data are discussed in Appendix £, 
but in general they represent the budgeted support 
for 1967-68 and the prc^osed systemwide requests 
for the remainder of the period. These requests, of 
course, have not been tested by detailed scrutiny in 
the Department of Finance and the Legislature. The 
results of the negotiations between the institutions and 
the Departmetn of Finance over the 1968-69 requests 
were not known to the Committee when this was 
prepared. If the requests are very substantially re- 
duced, a new lower trend may be set for state support 
for higher education. 



The issue of whether expenditures will^ outrun 
nues is not only affected by the projections used but 
by what year is taken to be normal. In Table 4,2, by 
comparing changes from 1965-66, the fiswl year 
was assumed to be a good b^se. The table inmc^es 
that the growth rate of state expenditures for higher 
education wdll exceed tiie ffowth rate of rewnues in 
1968-69. If the support and revenues for 1957-58 are 
taken as the base, then the lines do not cross until 
1971-72." 

In either case the projected increase in support for 
hi^er education relative to revenues raises an obvious 
and well-known issue; should revenues rise to meet 
desired expenditures, or. should expenditures be limit- 
ed to a proportion of the revenues projected? There is 
no sim]^e answer to this question, but additional in- 
formation about the future of hi^er education as it 
is currently projected may clarify the issue. 

The projected enrollments in all of California’s insti- 
tutions of hi^er education are ^ven in Table 4.4. The 
rate of increase projected for aU segments is about the 



Chart 4.3 INDEX NUMBERS FOR SERIES IN TABLE 4.2 1966-1972^ 
(1966 = 100) 
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same, with 1971-72 enrollments about 1% times those 
in 19fe-66. This grow^ rate produces a huge absolute 
increase from 772,000 in 1965-66 in all institutions to 
1,199,000 in 1971-72. The projections for the public 
institutions are either from the Department of Finance 
or are the combined work of the Department and the 
respective institutions; projection for the private 
sector is by the Committee. They show the results of 
population increase and of increasing particmation 
rates. These projections are, of course, grounded upon 
the present admissions policy which permits any mgh 
school graduate to go to some public college. 

While the increase in enrollments is fairly uniform for 
all segments, the increase in projected emenditure by 
&e public institutions is by no means unirorm, as may 
be seen from the data in Table 4.5. The 1971-72 



junior college ej^eaditures are expected to be about 
two-thirds more than those in 1965-66, while the 
Univcrnty's budget is expected to double and the state 
colleges hope to triple their budgets. Extrapolations 
of past eiqpenditure trends in the private schools in- 
dicate that these institutions may well double their 
expenditures. 

The detailed projections for each of the four segments 
may be found in Appendix E. It must be remembered 
that the data are a combination of projections, predic- 
tions, hopes and best guesses. Many things, including 
decisions by the Governor and the Le^lature, may 
happen to make the future different from the past 
Section V consider some of the policy alternatives 
which could significantly alter the future sim and con- 
tour (rf hi^er education as portrayed by this base case. 



Table 4.4 ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TOTAL ENROLLMENT* FOR ALL SEGMENTS, 1966 TO 1972* 



Public: Lower div. 
Upper div. 
Grad. div. 
JC Other 
Total 



Private: Lower div. 
Upper div. 
Grad. div. 
Other 
Total 



SEGMENTS AND LEVELS 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


UC: Lower div. 


26,276 


27,050 


27,973 


28,499 


29,853 


30,387 


30,477 


Upper div. 


26,905 


30,445 


33,028 


35,088 


36,526 


37,970 


39,133 


Grad. div. 


24,862 


26,882 


29,528 


32,171 


35,451 


38,414 


41,586 


Total 


78,043 


84,377 


90,529 


95,758 


101,830 


106,771 


111,196 


CSC: Lower div. 


48,093 


48,650 


50,250 


52,650 


55,550 


58,950 


62,600 


Upper div. 


70,645 


81,306 


91,400 


98,000 


104,250 


110,400 


115,900 


Grad. div. 


36,189 


39,564 


42,350 


46,050 


49,400 


51, m 


54,900 


Total 


154,927 


169,520 


184,000 


196,700 


209,200 


221,200 


233,400 


JC: Lower div. 


432,644 


458,097 


497,500 


552,000 


582,000 


637,00Ci 


701,000 


Other graded 


26,756 


29,361 


31,200 


33,900 


37,100 


40,600 


44,100 


Total graded 


459,400 


487,458 


528,700 


585,900 


619,100 


677,600 


745,100 



507,013 


533,797 


575,723 


633,149 


667,403 


726,337 


794,077 


97,550 


111,751 


124,428 


133,088 


140,776 


148,370 


155,033 


61,051 


66,446 


71,878 


78,221 


84,851 


90,264 


96,486 


26,756 


29,361 


31,200 


33,900 


37,100 


40,600 


44,100 


692,370 


741,355 


803,229 


878,358 


930,130 


1,005,571 


1,089,696 



29,853 

22,198 

25,234 

2,822 

80,107 



30,449 

22,924 

26,201 

3,852 

83,426 



32,156 

24,051 

27,751 

4,141 

88,099 



33,956 

25,305 

29,398 

4,372 

93,031 



35,858 

26,624 

31.241 
4,519 

98.242 



37,865 

28,011 

33,157 

4,668 

103,741 



Total: Lower div. 
Upper div. 
Grad. div. 
Other 
Total 

*A11 enrollments are fall 
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536,866 564,246 607,879 

119,748 134,675 148,479 

86,285 92,647 99,629 

29,578 33,213 35,341 

772,477 824,781 891,328 

semester enrollments except those for the University, 



667,105 

158,393 

107,619 

38,272 

971,389 



703,261 

167,400 

116,092 

41,619 

1,028,372 



764,202 

176,381 

123,461 

45,268 

1,109,312 



which are annual averages. 



39,986 

29,470 

35,276 

4,820 

109,552 



834,063 

184,503 

131,762 

48,920 

1,199,248 




T<Me4S ACTUAL AND PROJECTED EXPENDITURES FOR ALL SEGMENTS, 1966 TO 1972" 

(millions of dollars) 



SEfiMENTS 
t BUDGETS 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1967 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1071 


1971-1972 


Unhreni^ of 
California 


Operating 


$425 


$509 


$557 


$644 


$716 


$782 


$881 


State 


208 


243 


251 


316 


339 


363 


399 


Capital 


119 


100 


113 


166 


199 


216 


176 


State 


83 


52 


57 


78 


111 


100 


103 


Total budgat 


544 


609 


670 


810 


915 


998 


1,057 


State share 


291 


295 


308 


394 


450 


483 


502 


State Colleges 


Operating 


173 


220 


239 


322 


398 


455 


525 


State 


139 


179 


191 


257 


318 


364 


420 


Capital 


30 


173 


102 


167 


167 


198 


218 


State 


30 


120 


62 


101 


101 


118 


132 


Total budgat 


203 


393 


341 


489 


565 


653 


743 


State share 


169 


299 


253 


358 


419 


482 


552 


Junior Collagas 


Operating 


237 


270 


307 


337 


362 


396 


443 


State 


56 


70 


83 


94 


105 


119 


134 


Capital 


60 


24 


44 


52 


60 


65 


65 


State 


26 


8 


20 


25 


27 


29 


29 


Total budgat 


297 


294 


351 


389 


422 


461 


508 


State share 


82 


78 


103 


119 


132 


148 


163 


Total Public 


Operating 


835 


999 


1,103 


1,303 


1,476 


1,633 


1,849 


State 


403 


492 


525 


667 


762 


846 


954 


Capital 


209 


297 


259 


385 


426 


479 


459 


State 


139 


180 


138 


205 


238 


247 


264 


Total budget 


1.043 


1,296 


1,360 


1,688 


1,902 


2,112 


2,308 


State share 


542 


672 


663 


872 


1,000 


1,093 


1,218 


Private 

InsUtutions 


Operating 


275 


319 


365 


418 


479 


548 


628 


Capital 


84 


89 


78 


88 


96 


105 


115 


Total 


359 


408 


443 


506 


575 


653 


742 


Total 

Higher Ed. 


Operating 


1.110 


1.318 


1,468 


1,721 


1,955 


2,181 


2,477 


Capital 


293 


386 


337 


473 


522 


584 


574 


Total 


1.403 


1,704 


1,805 


2,194 


2,477 


2,765 


3,051 
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The larger portion of this section is devoted to policy 
alternatives in the field of educational finance and in 

P articular to tuition and Sj^ific alternatives to it. 

teliminary and less extended treatment is given policy 
issues respecting student financial aid, constitutional 
revision and educational organization and governance. 



Financing Pubiic 



Higher Educatmn 



The level of state support for public hi^er education 
has recentiy pn^ed ^ead of the growth in the state’s 
General Fund resources (see Table 3.19). The share 
of the General Fund allocated to hi^er education has 
increased from approximately 13 per cent in 1958-59 
to 16 per cent in 1966-67. According to the state sup- 
port projections for the next five years indicated in the 
IJniversity’s “Long Range Fiscm Program’* £md by 
Committee projections of state college and junior col- 
lege expencutures, this trend will continue. The pro- 
jected rate of growth of General Fund expenditures 
for higher education, as indicated in Table 4.2, is 1.3 
times the extrapolated growth rate for General Fund 
revenues tbrou^ 1972-73. It is too soon to^ assess 
accurately the fiscal situation for 1968-69, but if these 
conjectures for futuare years prove to be correct, the 
problem posed by these diverging rates of growth must 
receive careful attention. 



Other states are encountering similar problems with 
rising costs of hi^er education, and there are indi^- 
tions that the federal government may at some point 
undertake a much more extensive role in financial 
support of the nation’s colleges and universities. But 
whether this may occur in me next five years is un- 
known. And when and if massive federal aid does 
begin, it is logical to assume that such aid will go first 
to states and institutions whose quality is far below 
those of California. The Committee therefore does not 
consider that federal aid will provide major or proxi- 
mate answers to the state’s problems of financing 
higher education. 



There are five basic courses (^en to the Legislature 
and the Governor in dealing with this problem: 



1. General Fund revenues mi^t be increased by 
any one of a variety of devices to provide either 
a temporary increase in available support for 
education or to alter the growth rate of me Gen- 
eral Fund to bring it more in line with projected 
expenditures. This response is applicable as well 




to budget pressures from other state activities 
which are supported from the General Fund 
and which have ff owth rates which are ffeater 
than the Genersu Fund revenue growth rate. 
This remedy is, Aerefore, primarily a matter of 
basic tax and budgetary policy rather than 
hi^er education finance. Nevertheless, any 

E o^y decision in this regard will necessarily 
ave ramifications for hi^er education and is 
therefore relevant to tiie Committee’s studies. 



2. General Fund allocations could continue to be 
altered in favor of higher education. This again 
is a matter of general state policy wluch requires 
a broader perspective than that of higher educa- 
tion alone, but which is nonetheless relevant to 
the problem of financing hi^er education. 



3. The financial resources roecifically allocated to 
hi^er education could be expanded from 
sources other &an the General Fund, either by 
augmenting those funds which are generated 
within the system itself or by earmarking ex- 
ternal fund sources for the support of higher 
education. 



5. Finally, the productive efficiency of hi^er edu- 
cation mi^t be increased in ways which do not 
require, or require less extensive, reductions in 
quality or service to the populaltions served. By 
and large this means developing more efficient 
methods and tools for instruction in order to re- 
duce the salary component of teaching costs, 
since these are the heart of enrollment-related 
operating costs. 



Broad questions of tax and budgetary policy extend 
beyond the Committee’s responsibility, and major in- 
creases in technological efficiency are not realistically 
to be expected in the short-range future; therefore, the 
following discussion will deal primarily with the two 
nrigin alternatives of increasing internal revenue or 
reducing expenditures. 



REDUCTIONS IN PROJECTED EXPENDITURES 

Reductions in current and projected expenditures for 
public hi^er education may be sought in three basic 
and non-exclusive ways. 



1. By reducing the number of students for whom 
public higher education is made available. (For 
convenience, this alternative and others will be 
discussed as if other relevant circumstances were 
to be held constant. ) Such a reduction of enroll- 
ments or further rationing of education could be 
accomplished directly by pricing policies, en- 
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trance requirements, grading and probationpol* 
ides or combinations of such measures. Tfiese 
devices are applicable “across the board,” or 
they could be applied selectively and in different 
ways within eaw sector. 

2. By reducing whatever is meant by the quality 
of instruction if, by so doing at a given bud^ 
level, additional students could be served vmo 
would not otherwise obtain instruction of any 
quality. This might be accomplished, for ex- 
ample, by redudng the applicable faculty-sto- 
dent ratios or the balance of senior and junior 
faculty members. These kinds of changes, while 
not eimlidUy adopted for the purpose of reduc- 
ing public expenditures, are often made by the 
institutions themselves when faced with the need 
to ration scarce resources. 

3. By reducing the diversity of activities or chang- 
ing the mix of activities in ways which lower the 
total cost. Hie projected state costs associated 
with the new University medical schools at 
Davis and San Diego increase over the 1968-72 
period from $12 miuion to $40 million. The five- 
year average is $20 million per year. These sums 
represent on the average approximately 5 per 
cent of the state support component of the 
University* s budget. It would also be noted that 
the $14 inillion average operating expense com- 
ponent of these sums is rou^y 40 per cent of 
ue $25 million in revenues which mi^t be ex- 
pected from a $250 additional annual tuition 
charge on all University students. 

Althou^ the very substantial capital and operating 
costs associated with medical and related instruction 
and research make a good example of how cuts or 
postponements in sin^e program categories might 
contribute to the elin&ation or reduction of a pro- 
jected gap in resources, many other programs, such as 
agricultural research and extension, could equally well 
be cited. The Committee has no current position re- 
garding the particular merits of any sin^e method of 
expenmture r^uction. 

INCREASES IN REVENUES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION: THE PRINCIPAL ALTERNATIVES 

Clearly, the language of ACA 16 (1967 Session) re- 
quired the Committee to look not only at tuition itself 
as a means of financing higher education but also at 
the alternative sources of funds which mi^t be util- 
ized for the support of hi^er education. In order to 
evaluate the feasibility and desirability of tuition or 
a comparable increase in other student diarges, it must 
be weighed against oUier potential sources of revenue 
in terms of equity, potential ^eld, collateral effects, 
feasibility and generm acceptaoility. Accordin^y, the 
following pages first present a discussion of tuition and 
then a discussion of mtemative sources of funds. 

1. TUITION 

The following discussion regarding tuition presents 
first a brief history of recent proposals, foUowed by 
a listing and analysis of the principal objectives which 
have been associated with the imposition of tuition 
and a review of present student costs. 
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Recent Tuition Proposais 

The question as to whether a charge for tuition shodd 
be imposed at California’s public institutions of hi^er 
educaHon has been before the Legislature r^atedly. 
Bills to establish a deferred tuition plan have been 
introduced at each session of the L^^lalwe since 
1963. The Subcommittee on Hi^er Education of me 
Assembly Committee on Education held a public 
hearing in late 1965 on tuition and issued a lengmy 
report of its findings. The Legislative Analyst has dis- 
cussed the issue in connection with his Analysis of the 
Budget Bill in 1965 and 1967. The matter has been 
debated more than once during the past few years by 
the Regents of the Umversity of Caufomia, the Trus- 
tees of the California State Colleges, and the Coor- 
dinating Council for Hi^er Education. 

The issue came to the forefront, however, with the sub- 
mission of &e (^vemor*s Budget for 1967-68 on Janu- 
ary 31, 1967. For the first time the Governor's budgete 
for the University of California and the California 
State Colleges bodi incorporated a substantial deduc- 
tion in General Fund support to be made up from 
tuition charges. Althou^ no specific level of tuition 
was indicated, tuition income in the amount of $20 
million for the University and $18 million for the state 
colleges was to be used to permit correwonding reduc- 
tions in (^neral Fund contributions. This income was 
not earmarked for any specific purpose but was to be 
combined with other current income to meet the budg- 
eted current operating e^qpense. 

When the Governor’s “modified budget” was present- 
ed in March 1967, all references to tuition had been 
deleted. In the period between the subimssion of the 
initial budget and submission of the modified budget, 
the Administration determined to postpone the imposi- 
tion of tuition for one year, largely as a result of the 
fact that the University Regents, meeting in February, 
had voted to defer any decision to diarge tuition for 
University students on the grounds that it was^ then 
too late to impose tuition for the fall of 1967 without 
creating serious problems for the students. 

However, as a consequence of the Governor’s initial 
proposal and subsequent discussions in and out of the 
Legislature, language was added to Assembly Con- 
current Resolution No. 16 of the 1967 Session to direct 
the Joint Committee on Hi^er Education to include 
the matter of tuition in its studies and to report to the 
1968 Session. In response to tins directive, the Commit- 
tee conducted two one-day public hearings in October 
1967, to gain certain factual information and to e3q>lore 
aspects of the matter of particular interest to Conunit- 
tee members, as well as to record the viewpoints of 
interested agencies and organizations. Throng its 
research director, it also contracted for a tecl^cal 
study of the economic costs and benefits of hi^er 
education for individuals and for the state. This study 
by I^ofessors Hansen and Weisbrod has been publish- 
ed un der separate cover and is summarized in Section 
VI of this report. In addition, the Committee deyel(m- 
ed certain supplementary material, including a simula- 
tion model for estimating the enrollment and cost 
changes which mi^t resmt from various increases in 
student cWges. The characteristics of this model are 
described in some detail in Section VI and in Appen- 
dix D. 
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A Summary and Evaluation of Tuition Objectives 

There is a wide variety of reasons for considering the 
imposition of tuition for Californians public institutions 
of ni ghfi r education. They range from the simple ob- 
jective of making additional funds available for the 
support of Id^er education to the purpose of punish- 
ing students for the demonstrations and disorder which 
have occurred on some campuses in recent ye£^. It 
is assumed, however, that consideration of tuition as 
a form of punislmient, or even as a means for making 
students place greater value upon their education, is 
beyond the scope of this discussion. 



Accordin^y, the following list summarizes what ap- 

E ear to be the principal opjectives, sindy or in com- 
ination, of the various tuition proposals which have 
recently been put forward: 



1. To provide addUUnud support funds for pub- 
lic higher education; 

2. To substitute for and thus reduce General 
Fund appropriations for higher education; 

3. To increase private contributions to the cost 
of higher education relative to pMic sup- 
port; 

4. To divert students from one system to aur 

oth^; 

5. To aid indirectly the private colleges and 
universities by reducing . the price difference 
between private and public schools; 

6. To reduce the enrollment of students with 
low motivation; and 

7. To improve access to college for students 
from fow4ncome families by using tuition 
revenues for student aid. 



In many ways these seven objectives overlap one 
another; neverdieless, it is useful to examine them one 
by one to determine exacdv what each means and to 
what extent it can, in fact, be achieved by the imposi- 
tion of tuition or a comparable increase in other stu- 
dent charges. 



1. To provide additional funds for the support of 
higher education 

The first objective, to raise additional funds for the 
support of hi^er education, is the most clear-cut and 
direct. If e:q>enditures cannot be reduced and taxes 
cannot be increased, it is evident that an increase in 
student charges is a possible solution to the problem 
of meeting me rapidly increasing financial needs of 
higher education. In addition to providing an initial 
increase in support funds, tuition would have a built- 
in growth factor responsive to enroHment-based work- 
load increases. 



One application of the tuition simulation model de- 
scribed in Appendix D produced the estimate that a 
$100 annud tuition increase in each of the three public 
segments would generate a total net reduction in costs 
which would permit a reallocation of General Fund 
support on the order of $80 million dollars per year 
over the next five years. This net figure includes the 
estimated savings in support and capital outlay as a 
result of reduced enrollment as well as increased rev- 
enue from the tuition charge. It assumes a very large 
reduction in junior college enrollment. 
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If hi^er education is thou^t to be primarily a volun- 
tary means of raising an individual's subsequent earn- 
ing power, and with little or no social consequences, 
there is clear justification for instituting a user fee or 
a user tax to raise additional funds. 1^® princijwl 
question respecting these arguments is whe^r the 
imposition of tuition is the most equitable and ^cient 
means of achieving this objective. Tuition, although 
levied against students and justified as a payment 
against their future earnings, is actually pdd, in most 
cases, from the present earnings or sa^^gs of me 
students* parents. Althou^ it is the student, not his 
family, who is expected to reap ^e subsequent bene- 
fits in increased income, the ability to pay tuition, at 
least for undergraduates, is usually estimated in rela- 
tion to current mmily income. 

In the absence of a student aid program which is 
hi ghly sensitive to ability to pay, a fiat tuition charge 
becomes a very regressive form of taxation and cannot 
be claimed to bring any improvement to the existing 
tax system. It is questionable, in fact, whether a stu- 
dent aid system can be devised which will acciurately 
offset the regressive character of a flat tuition charg^ 
and it is doubtful that a combination of tuition and 
student aid can be devised that is as equitable or as 
efiBcient in this regard as is the present state income 
tax. This wea^ess can be partially overcome by de- 
vising a system of graduated payments, but me more 
effective such a system becomes the more <^cult it 
will be to administer and the less justification there 
vi^l be for tuition as an alternative to the income tax. 

Nevertheless, tuition in any moderate ^ount 
provide additional funds for hi^er education, and tiiis 
is clearly the basic reason for considering tuition, what- 
ever the supporting line of argument. 



2. To reduce GenerdlFund costs 
Tnfifpad of providing additional support funds, tuition 
may be usM to reduce General Fund e^enditures for 
himer education and to provide additional funds for 
other state programs. Some advocates of tuition for 
public hi^er education state that their sim^rt fe 
contingent upon retaining the revenue raisea by tui- 
tion within each system rather than allowing it to go 
first to the state*s General Fund for subsequent appro- 
priation along with other revenues. However, this may 
pe a difference in form and not in substance. It makes 
ittle difference whether General Fund support is re- 
duced first, in anticipation of increased rands frpm 
student charges, or p^ether such funds are collected 
for the General Fund and then appropriated. If the 
purpose is to reduce General Fund costs, it can be 
accomplished either way. Even if tuition revenues are 
initially retained by the systems to support new pro- 
grams or hi^er levels of service, it would be very 
difficult to maintain timt distinction in the future. 



3. To increase the private contribution to sup- 
port costs 

Regardless of whether additional support funds are 
required, it may be argued that the private contribu- 
tion to the cost of higher education has been permitted 
to lag behind the growth in public tax contributions to 
the extent that private benefits are not adequately re- 
flected by the present level of private contributions. 
This argument again depends heavily on the assump- 
















tion that higher education is primar% a m^er of 
individual investment for future gain. Those who take 
this approach often hold that public tax expenditures 
for the support of hi^er education are a form o* sub- 
sidy to the individuals who are chosen to benefit from 
fbis system and that, accordin^y, the subsidy to such 
individuals should be no greater than the amount mat 
be recovered subsequently by the state through its 
tax system. 

Certainly, hi^er education does produce, on the aver- 
age, direct returns to the individual in terms of m- 
creased lifetime income, although the amount of tos 
extra return, when discounted to its present value, has 
been estimated at only about $21,000 for a f(^-year 
degree (see Section VI). It is also evident that om 
present state tax stracture does not recover me fim 
cost of the subsidy to the individual from that ^ 
ual’s tax payments in California. Hansen and Weis- 
brod suggest that only about 20 per cent or less of the 
cost of a college graduate*s education wiU be reco^ 
ered by the state from taxes on the student’s increased 
lifetime earnings. Assuming that these estimates are 
rou^ly accurate, there remains the question as to how 
much of the cost should be recovered from the individ- 
ual’s tax payments and how much should be recovered 
from general tax sources to reflect the widespread in- 
direct benefits. No satisfactory answer to this question 
has been suggested as yet by economists. 



If student charges in the form of tuition or other fees 
are to be used arbitrarily to make up for this suppose 
deficiency in our tax system, then it is quite clear ^t 
such charges are indeed a surtax on hi^er education. 

If this policy is to be carried out, tuition paymenfr 
migh f be increased to the point at which they will 
cover all costs which will not be recovered subse- 
quently from an individual’s tax payments. 

Because of these and other diflBculties, an alternative 
method of analysis is often employed. This is to com- 
pare current benefits with current tax payments by me 
families of students. In this way it has been argued by 
some that because the current state tax structure is 
somewhat regressive at the lower income levels, while 
students tend to come mainly from hi^er income 
families, those with low incomes support a dispropor- 
tionately hi^ share of the cost. 

This case has never been very strong, but it has been 
further we^ened by data prepared by the Le^sla- 
tive Analyst in response to a request by me Committee. 
The Analyst’s figures indicate that when University 
and state college enrollments by income level ^e com- 
pared with state tax payments oy income level, enroll- 
ments (benefits) correspond fairly closely with ^es 
paid at income levels up to $25,000 per year, ^ove 
mat level taxes paid far outwei^^ enrollment. Tn^e 
figures are by no means conclusive; they would be 
more useful if tax payments by families with collet- 
age children could be isolated. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of better data, they effectively refute the con- 
tention that low-income families carry a share of the 
cost of hi^er education disproportionate to the bene- 
fits they receive directly through college enrollment. 

Finally, and in respect to arguments for tmtion based 
on a preferred proportion between public and pri- 



vately borne educational costs, it must be noted 
if such private costs as foregone income, out of po^t 
school expenses and board and room are mcmded m 
the total of educational costs under wnsideratwn, me 
private component is now considerably larger man me 
public component. The definitional apparatus Md 
arithmetic behind this line of argument are provided 
at lengdi in Section 6. 

4. To divert students from one system to another 
The imposition of tuition at the University md Ae 
state coUeges would very likely result in the divereion 
of some lower division students to the junior coUeges 
or out of the system entirely. If the charge were hi^ 
enou^, $500 per year or more, it mi^t sufficiently 
narrow the gap between the cost of attending a Pj^vate 
and a public institution to encourage some mddle- 
income students to make the extra financial effort to 
attend a private college. According to testimony be- 
fore the Committee, the Administration ejects a sub- 
stantial diversion of sudents from public to pnvate 
institutions to occur as a result of its tuition plan. 

If the difference in the quality of education betw^n 
hi^-cost and low-cost institutions of a comparable 
character is thou^t to be large, then it is evident uwt 
such differences will become more important for 
fied students as price differentials are reduced (and 
less important as price differentials jure increased). If, 
on the ofoer hand, differences in quality are not 
thou^t to be great, a reduction in price differentials 
will We little effect on college sdection (and in- 
creases in price differentials may have a ve^ signif- 
icant inrnact). Accordingly, those who beheve uwt 
the quality of education is noticeably better at tro 
private colleges and universities to re^t in a signif- 
icant shift in enrollment to private institutions, al- 
thou^ limited by their several capacities, admissions 
policies, and other factors. 

Whatever are one’s judgments on the relative merits 
of, say, UC Santa Barbara and Pomona, it is difficult 
to justify the use of student charges as a meaiw of re- 
directing students among the public segments of m^er 
education or between the puolic and private s^nents. 
The Committee believes mat, insofar as possibly col- 
lege selection should be related to academe abmty, 
professional interests, and other educationally relevant 
criteria, rather than ability to pay. 

5. To provide indirect aid to private coUeges 
and universities 

Despite the foregoing, it is often argued that pnvate 
institutions, which must attempt to recover a large 
portion of their costs throng tuition, cannot compete 
for students with tuition-free public institutions. In 
the words of Allan Cartter, 

“. . . over the last ten years . . . under the pressme 
of rapidly rising costs and a relative decline m the 
contribution of private gifts and endowment fo- 
come, on the one side, and the wilhngness of the 
state legislatures to absorb a larger propo^on of 
the totm costs of public colleges on me other, tm 
price ratio has now risen to more than two to one. 

The result, he believes, is inevitable. *TTou cannot con- 
tinue to sell on one street comer what is being given 
away further down the street.” 





This may in some way describe conditions in Aose 
eastern kates where private institutions have been 
unable to natch endowment income to cost increases 
and have found it possible to put part of the blame on 
an ejroaning public wstem of hi^er education. There 
is litt fe reason to beueve, however, that this is an im- 

j )ortant factor in California. Although the private col- 
eges have dropped slightly in the percentage of full- 
time undergraduates which they enroll, this is not 
because of absolute losses but because they have 
adopted a somewhat lower rate of growth than the 
public institutions. When questioned by the Commit- 
tee as to the effect of the absence of a tuition chuge 
at the University and state colleges on private institu- 
tions, the Association of Independent California Col- 
leges and Universities replied that the absence^ of 
tuition has had little effect upon its member institu- 
tions." 

If student charges at the University, state colleges and 
junior colleges were increased so as to narrow the 
price gap between private and public institutions and 
to en^le the private institutions further to increase 
their tuition rates, it is likely that the result would be 
a diversion of students hrom all institutions, or at least 
hrom full-time to part-time status, rather than firam 
public to private institutions. The obvious and logicm 
way to aid California’s private colleges and univerei- 
ties is not by indirect measures such as public tuition 
or increases in state scholarships but by direct subven- 
tions to those institutions under applicable planning 
and budgetary procedures. This matter is discussed 
in more detail below in the portion of this section 
dealing with possible constitutional revisions. 

6. To reduce the number of students in public 
institutions who have a low degree of moti- 
vation 

The figures given earlier in this report indicate that 
while California’s public institutions appear to attract 
a very Id^ proportion of hi^ school graduates, they 
also exhimt very hi^ drop-out rates. The result is 
that their output in terms of graduates and earned de- 
grees is dis proportionately low. If this combination of 
hi^ entry rates and hi^ drop-out rates is determined 
to be a problem which should be reduced or ehmui- 
nated, one obvious method for doing so would be to 
raise the price of college attendance to some point 
rou ghly cmculated to weed out a substantial number 
of students with insufficient motivation. Obviously 
this would be a crude tool because there is sli^t cor- 
relation between motivation, even very broadly de- 
fined, and financial ability, but it mi^t achieve its 
objective in some very rou^ way. 

This approach is related to the concept that students 
will better appreciate their education if they are re- 
quired to make a greater financial contribution. Stated 
either way, it may have broader acceptance than is 
usually aclmowleaged; nevertheless, the notion that 
fingnrigl ability is a valid criterion for admission to 
college is totally at odds with current concepts of the 
purpose and value of hi^er education. Whatever the 
merits of student charges for other purposes, they can- 
not be condoned as a means for selecting who shaH 
and who shall not be admissible to California’s public 
colleges and campuses. 



7. To improve access for low-income studonts 
Recently nearly all proposals to impose t^^on or 
otherwise raise student charges have dso provided an 
increase in student aid which is intended to unprove 
access to public hi^er education for^ ^dents from 
minority groups and low-income famihes. The two 
elements, tuition and student aid, have become so 
intermin^ed that it is sometimes difficult to m^e dear 
that they are two quite different matters rather than 
opposite sides of the same coin. 

Unquestionably, if tuition is imposed it will be ^sir- 
able to attempt to offset the impact on students from 
low-income families by, in effect, returning their P^y* 
ments to Aem through increased student aid or tmtion 
waivers. But the oojective of improving access^ for 
students who do not now attend cdlege is an entirely 
different matter. If additional student aid funds are 
needed, such funds mi^t come from many sources; 
tuition is not the only way to provide funds for t^ 
purpose nor necessarily the best. In other words, the 
merits of a tuition or fee increase cannot be debated 
in terms of the specific uses (student aid or any other) 
which mi^t be made of the money collected. 

Moreover, it is far from clear that a large increase in 
student aid would result in a substantial immediate 
increase in enrollment among low-income students. 
There is strong evidence that other factors are of more 
immediate importance in this regard and that a large- 
scale student aid augmentation would not have a 
significant short-term impact on the enrollment of stu- 
dents from low-income families and minority groups. 
However, if an aid program were devised which would 
without question substantially increase enrollment, 
then provision woidd have to be made for finanang 
the additional capital outlay and operating costs which 
such growth would entail. 

Current Student Financial Contributions to Higher 
Education 

Students who are residents of California and are en- 
rolled either in the California State Colleges or in the 
University of California now pay three types of 
incidental fees, student activities fees and auxihaw 
service fees. (Oidy at the University’s Schools of Med- 
icine, Pharmacy and Dentistry are residents required 
to pay tuition.) The incidental fee, called a materials 
and services fee at the state colleges, is intended^ to 
cover the cost of expendable instructional simplies, 
student health services, placement services ana other 
services which are not directly related to the^ instruc- 
tional program. Student activities fees are intended 
to cover the costs of athletic and other extracurricular 
activities undertaken by student organizations and the 
cost of providing student union mcilities. Auxili^ 
service fees are oiarged for the use Of poking facili- 
ties, residence halls and residence hall dhiing facilities. 

University fees are established by the Regents in ac- 
cordance with the powers granted them by the Con- 
stitution. State college fees are set by the Trust^s 
under the terms of section 23751 of the Education 
Code. The public junior colleges are required by stat- 
ute to levy a nonresident tuition charge equivalent to 
the average district cost per student fer the last acfeal 
year, as ^termined by me State Board of Education. 
The junior colleges are also authorized under section 
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25425 of the Education Code to levy fees to wver 
parking or health services, or both, up to a total of $10 
per year. Few junior colleges use thfe authority. Cur- 
rent fee levels are shown in Table 5.1. 



Table 5.1 CURRENT ANNUAL STUD|NT 

■■■ CHARGES FOR UNDERGRAiUATES, BY 

SEGMENT, CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1967-68** 



STUDENT CHARGES 


UC 


CSC 


JC 


Incidental fee 


$219 


$90 


$ 


Student organization fees 
Student activity fee 
Student union fee 


n-25 

n-24 


10-20 

2-12 




Auxiliary service fees 
Parking 

Room and board 


50 

920 


26 

620-880 




Other 

Aplication fee 
Non-resident tuition 


10 

981 


10 

981 


330 



Any student charge may be called a fee, and certainly 
the name of the fee makes little difference to those who 
must pay it. However, according to the 1960 Master 
Flan, mere is an important distinction between tuition 
and inciden tal fees in that tuition is defined as ‘student 
charges for teaching expenses,** whereas incidental fees 
are ^charges to students, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, ror services not directly related to instruction, 
such as health, special clinical services, job placement, 
housing, recreation.** This is a useful distinction when 



determining the amount of the fee and the purpose f 
which the funds are to be spent. The distto^on 
blurred, however, by the fact that portions of Umv« 
sity and state coUege incidental fees are used to pi 
vide instructional supplies. It is also not^orthy th 
tho Regents at their meeting in August 1967 were al 
to vote down a tuition charge and then to endorse 
principle an increase in the incidental Ifee ^1^ 
appears to be exactly the same purpose. The budget 
expenditure of incidental fee income fm Ae state o 
leges and the University are shown in Table 5.2. It 
evident from these figures that the two systems do i 
utilize fee income for quite the same purposes. 

Student fees do not, of course, constitute Ae whole 
student costs of attending college. Mandatory fe 
which now average approximately $250 per ye» 1 
University students and $100 for ^ate college studeu 
represent only a part of the estimated 
cost of $1,850 for University students and $1,750 i 
state coUege students for 1967-68. (Recent sum 
indicate that these figures may be as mu<m as $2lX) 
$300 below actual average student ej^enditures.) 

There are two ways of computing total student co! 
One is simply to add all dfrect expenditures such 
fees, transportation, room and board, books and si 
plies, etc. This is the kind of statement of costs usua 
found in college catalogs. The estimated average cc 
for University attendance for a sin^e undergradu 
California resident living in a residence halite sho 
in Table 5.3. These are the “out-of-pocket expen 
tures which families usually consider. The compam 
figure of $1,750 for the state colleges has not b( 
broken down in this fashion but would be about 
same except for the fee amounts. 



raWeS.2 BUDGETED DISTRIBUTION OF INCIDENTAL FEE INCOME, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES, 1967-1968* 



BUDGETED EXPENDITURES 


UNIVERSnY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 
STATE COLLEGE 




AMOUNT 


% 


AMOUNT 


instructional materials 


$2,444,634 


12% 


$4,326,350 


Audiovisual services 






227,225 


Arts, lectures and cultural programs 


836,901 


4 




Student health services 


6,072,256 


31 


3,132,973 


Counseling and testing 


922,601 


5 


2,497,358 


Educational placement 


339,803 


2 




Student and alumni placement 


743,668 


4 


1.013,185 


Activities and housing services 


1,746,729 


9 


i,023,427 


Student loan administration 






294,403 


Foreign student advisors 






258,039 


Intercollegiata athletics 


1,124,691 


6 




Recreational activities 


1,110,939 


6 




Reserves, unallocated and miscellaneous 


1,522,540 


8 




Capital outlay for student facilities and debt service 


2,698.840 


13 





Total 


$19,563,602 


100% 


$12,772,960 
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Tofefe 5.8 estimated COSTS OF ATTENDANCE, 
■HB UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA^ 



GOST ITEMS AMOUNT 



Incidental fee 


$219 


Student association fee 


11 


Student union fee 


12 


Books and supplies 


150 


Room and board 


920 


Residence hall membership 


24 


Supplemental room and board 


64 


Transportation and miscellaneous 


450 


Total 


$1,850 



A different approach, one which is used by economists 
and by low-income families, is to consider foregone 
earnings as part of the costs of college-going. This ap- 
proach result in a hi^er estimate of total cost because 
of the magnitude of estimated foregone earning. In- 
asmuch as full-time college attendance normally pre- 
cludes full-time employment, it results in at least a 
temporary or partial loss of potential income to the 
student. (It also results in at least a temporary loss 
of output for society.) The amount of foregone in- 
come depends upon many factors; figures of $2,000 
per year for the average lower division student and 
$4,000 for upper division students have been sug- 
gested by Hansen and Weisbrod. 

Yiilien foregone earnings are included, total direct costs 
cannot be used because some of these costs would be 
experienced by the individual if he were employed 
and would be covered by his income. Therefore, only 
those costs are included which are clearly the added 
costs of attending college, such as fees, broks and sup- 
plies and increased (away from home) board and 
room costs. Table 5.4 indicates the estimated total of 
these costs plus foregone earnings for a sin^e lower 
division student living in a residence hall. 



Tables A TOTAL COST OF LOWER DIVISION 

■■■ AfTENDANCE BY SEGMENT, 

CALIFORNIA PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION" 



COST ITEMS 


UC 


CSC 


JC 


Student fees 


$250 


$109 


$. 


Sooks and supplies. 


150 


150 


150 


Additional room, board and 
transportation....:..: 


500 


450 




Foregone earnings......:...:..... 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 




$2,900 


$2,700 


$2,150 



It should be noted that the added costs of attending 
coUege are “added** only in comparison to staying in- 
actively at home. These costs have their counterparts 
in die costs of commuting to employment, ^sts of a 
business radier than a ci:;mpus wardrobe, differential 
insurance or bonding costs, etc. The implicit base of 



comparison used here probably overwei^ts t^ pn* 
vate, incremental costs of education which m fact may 
be lower than all but the least active alternatives. 

Foregone earnings may represent only a tempor^ 
loss to the individual and, in some cases, his family, 
but they nevertheless, as Hansen and Weisbrod pomt 
out, constitute a red financial sacrifiw. In all prob- 
ability foregone earnings are a more important factor 
in the college-going decision for studente from low- 
income families than for those from middle-income 
families. It is dso probable, of course, that these earn- 
ings will be recovered eventually by the college gratis 
uate, just as he will recover the direct expenses not^ 
earlier, but they still represent a cost to him while he 
is attending college. Tnis fact is quite apparent in the 
decision of many students, in areas where jobs are 
available, to combine part-time work with part-time 
study so as not to sacainc income dtogether. 

According to figures reported by the Coordinating 
Council ror Higher Education (Table 5.5), private 
institutions are substantially more expensive for stu- 
dents, in most cases, than are the public institutions. 



TahU SJS COMPARISON OF AVERAGE DIRECT 
STUDENT COSTS— UNDER- 
GRADUATES" 





LIVING AT HOME 


LIVING AT COLLEGE 


Junior Colleges 


$1000 


$1600 


University of California 


1200 


1700 


State Colleges 


1400 


1850 


Private Institutions.... 


2495 


3011 



The prindpd difference, of course, is in student 
charges. Omer expenses (or, alternatively, other addi- 
tiond costs plus foregone earnings) are approximately 
the same or slightly less for students at private institu- 
tions, but tuition among the private institutions ranges 
from $11^ to $2000 as compared with total fees of 
$150 to $250 for state college and University students. 

Estimated Student Resources 
The Coordinating Council for Higher Education has 
also reported diat total average income for full-time 
University students in 1967 was $2289. Of this 
amount, about 46 per cent was proveded by the families 
of students, 20 per cent from earnings of the student 
(and, if married his spouse), 11 per cent from student 
aid, ^ per cent from student savings, and only 7 per 
cent from financial aid. Other data reported by the 
Council indicate a different picture with a much larger 
family contribution and less reliance upon student 
earnings and savings. 

Whichever of these two sets of figures more accurately 
describes the average student, it is evident that the 
tamily contribution is the elastic element in die student 
support equation. At die low end of the family income 
scale tb.e average family contribution goes as low as 
approximately for both University and state col- 
lege students. At the upper levels of family income the 
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family contribution increases to $12(^$14M, o&ettmg 
reductions in student earnings and financial aid, with 
little rise in total student income. 



Table 5.6 


AVERAGE STUDENT INCOME BY 
SOURCE, UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA 




AND CALIFORNIA STATE COUEGE 




STUDENTS, 










UNIVERSnY 


STATE COUEfiES 




AVEMGE 


PERCENT 


AVERAGE 


PERCENT 


Family 


$1,050 


45.9% 


$509 


27.4% 


Spouse earnings 


147 


6.4 


217 


11.7 


Student savings 


468 


20.5 


394 


21.2 


Scholarships, grants 156 


6.8 


59 


3.2 


Campus employment 75 


3.2 


69 


3.7 


Otf-campus employment 237 


10.4 


410 


22.1 


Student loans 


93 


4.1 


77 


4.1 


Other 


63 


2.7 


85 


4.6 


Total 


$2,289 


mjo 


$1,820 


10^ 



•For University undergraduates and state college students (graduates 
and undergraduates) carrying 12 or more units. 



2. ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

It additional funds are needed for the support of public 
iii gbpr education, either to finance specific 
grams or as general support for workload grov^ ^d 
program augmentations, all reasonable alternatives tor 
raising such funds must be considered. A proposal to 
impose tuition must be carefully compared in terms of 
potential yield, equity, feasibility, collateral effects, rtc. 
with a number of other ways of increasing availame 
support for hi^er education.” For this reason, the 
following discussion deals with several possible alter- 
natives to tuition as a means of increasing support 
fun(is. In some eases it is impossible to drtermine 
exactly what the income potential is, but the Conmufc- 
tee is convinced diat each of these alternatives should 
be examined closely. 

University Endowment Funds 

The most conspicuous alternative to an increase m 
stu(ient charges for the University of California is the 
greater utilization of endowment funds. ^ The term 
greater utilization is used here in two distinct and 
separable senses: first, that more of the total earning 
on endowments (cUvidends, interest and apmecaati^) 
be used for airrent purposes, and, second, that hi^er 
earnings be sou^t aggressively throu^ improved 
portfolio management. 

According to the Auditor General’s reejent ^dy of 
University finances, endowment funds, induding im- 
restricted receipts wHch have been classified by the 
Regents as endowment funds, have increased 25 per 
cent in the two-year period from June 30, 1965, to June 
30, 19G7. The Auditor General states that “Mparently 
no policy has been established relative to the size of 
the endowments that the University, a public institu- 
tion, may accumulate.” University finandal reports 
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emphasize the continuing growth of endowment fun^ 
wim little reference to the use of me ^ds, as at 
growth alone were an appropriate objective. Tables 
I ! 7 , 5.8 and 5.9 indicate the growth in endowments 
and funds treated as endowments over the past fave 
years, the amount of income made available tor cur- 
rent expenditures, and the purposes for which those 
amounts have been allocated. 



There are Uiree major special funds utilized bjr die 
Regents: the Opportunity Fund, the Nuclear Science 
Fund and the University Fund. All tlnee are treateci 
as endowment funds and included within endowm^t 
fund totals. Unlike other endowments, however, the 

g ‘eater part of current income to these funds comes 
om federal payments for the indirect costeofgrants 
and contracts. In 1966-67 a total of $11,595,000 was 
gained from this source. Such payments are expected 
fr. oznniinf fn 026.500 in 1967-68. 



For 1967-68 the Regents were required to fund a por- 
tion of the University’s budget from these special 
funds. To do so, the Regents agreed to draw down 
existing special fund balances im<i shift to a c^ent 
basis, rather than accumulating federd overhead pay- 
ments during the year for allocation in the foUovt^g 
y6£tr« As cons 6 QU 6 iiC 0 of these decision, total alto- 
cations from toese special funds inCTeased from $ 
172,451 in 1966-67 to $36,148,918 for 1^;^- Totd 
special fund balances are expected to fall from $25^5 
milli nn on June 30, 1967, to $10 million on Jime 30, 
1968. Obviously, this cannot be done twice with the 
same funds, but this does not mean that the special 
funds and other funds treated as endowments cannot 
be used to provide essential budget support m the 
future. Althou# the picture is not entirely dear at 
this point, the University should have at least $7^- 
lion in uncommitted funds available in 19 ot- 69 n^m 
federal overhead payments. In addition, wimoirt dis- 
turbing the principal of other endowment fun^, as 
much as $5 million to $0 million should be av^able 
from investment earnings, the net gain from invest- 



A careful review of policy regarding appreciabon is 
also appropriate. The Auditor Generals figures met- 
cate a very substantial dollar appreciation, even under 
current investment practices. The continued accumu- 



Table 5.7 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EN- 

dowments and income trans- 

FERRED TO CURRENT FUNDS" 
($ 000 ) 



ENDOWMENIS 19624963 19634964 1964-1965 1965-1966 1966-1967 



Book Value $142,187 


$152,873 


$165,803 


$190,789 


$207,816 


Market Value 184.241 

INCOME TO CURRENT 


204.391 


221,165 


238,699 


259,794 


FUNDS: 










Appropriations 
to current funds $1,413 


$3,448 


$3,008 


$5,245 


$5,491 


Investment 

earnings 3.204 


2,660 


4,102 


3,987 


5,629 


Total $4,617 


$6,108 


$7,110 


$9,232 


$11,120 






TiAle 5.8 CHANGES IN ENDOWMENT FUND 

mamm balance, university of California 

1965-1966 AND 1966-1967” 



1965-1966 1966-1967 



Balances, beginning of year. 


$165,803,000 


$190,789,000 


Additions: 




11,504,000 


6,425,000 


Investment income 


2,861,000 


3,760,000 


Net gain on sales of investments. 


3,421,000 


938,000 


Deposits (agency funds) 


481,000 


150,000 


Other additions 


52,000 


46,000 


Transfers from current funds: 
Grant and contract indirect 


cost recoveiy 


12,049,000 


11,595,000 


Income from temporary 


cash investments 


1,609,000 


1,634,000 


Other transfers 


495,000 


389,000 


Total 


$32,472,000 


$24,937,000 


Deductions— transfers to: 
Current funds— appropriations 


for current expenditures. 


5,245,000 


5,491,000 


Plant funds — 


1,343,000 


1,692,000 


funds 


898,000 


727,000 


Total «... 


$7,486,000 


$7,910,000 


Balance, end of year. 


$190,789,000 


$207,816,000 



lation of endowment funds throu^ appreciation 
means the continued postponement of the ben^t 
which mi^t be derived from these funds without dis- 
turbing the corpus of the original gift or grant. 

Moreover, there is evidence that the^ recent rate of 
appreciation could be substantially improved. The 
Auditor General’s study found that the rate of return 
on endowment fund investments in common stocks 
was somewhat lower for several recent yews than 
would have been obtained had the Regents invested, 
in effect, in the Dow-Jones or Standard and Poor aver- 
age. The same study also reported that the 3.89 per 
cent yield upon the market value of the University 
General Endowment Pool for 1965-66 placed the rate 
of return twenty-sixth among 64 university endowment 
funds stuped by tibe Boston Fund. U the market value 
of common stocks held over this period had increased, 
the combination of appreciation and dividends mi^t 
have produced a more impressive total rate of return. 
Instead, the portfolio declLied or made small gains in 
market value in the same years that the Dow-Jones 
average and the more indfusive Standard and Poor 
Index remained stable or made appreciable gains. 

Improved rates of return, altered policies respecting 
the reinvestment of income and the use of unrestricted 
gifts for current expenditures could in combination 
make available for university purposes sums of the 
same magnitude as the various tuition proposals are 
ejected to produce. Without prejudice to whatever 
decisions the Regents mi^t reach on these issues, it 
does seem relevant to ask for whom the endowments 



Table 5.9 CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF INCOME FROM UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
■■■ ENDOWMENT FUNDS BY FUNCTION*” 





1963-1964 


1964-1965 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


Instruction and Departmental Research 


$890,000 


$1,110,000 


$1,275,000 


$1,679,000 


Extension and Public Service 


169,000 


295,000 


367.000 


442,000 


Organized Activities— Educational Departments: 
Hospitals and Clinics 


59,000 


33,000 


54.000 


65,000 


Other 


8,000 


3,000 


6.000 


6,000 


Organized Research 


2,277,000 


2,552,000 


3.145.000 


4,174,000 


Libraries 


712,000 


397,000 


1.156.000 


946,000 


Student Services 


67,000 


47,000 


51.00C 


94,000 


Student Aids 


1,469,000 


1,686,000 


2.538.000 


2,845,000 


Maintenance and Operation of Plant 


46,000 


31,000 


17,000 


21,000 


Staff Benefits 


12,000 


12,000 


18,000 


6,000 


General Administration 


88,000 


149,000 


139,000 


235,000 


Institutional Services and General 


309,000 


296,000 


466,000 


598,000 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


2,000 






9,000 


Total 


$6,108,000 


$7,111,000 


$9,232,000 


$11,120,000 



•Included are esqienditureB of funds from the Opportunity. Nuclear Science, and University Funds approved for current use. Regents' loans and appro- 
prltatlons for capital outlay purposes from these funds are not Included. Regents' loans outstanding at June SO. 1967. total f29.217.00Q: f27.767.000 
of which is comprised of loans outstanding from the Opportunity, Nuclear Science, and University Funds. 
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are being increased, and on what basis die students 
and taxpayers of this generation are judged less iin- 

S t and less wormy beneficiaries of University 
gs dian diose of subsequent generations. 

Traditional policies which result in the addition of 
endowment fund earnings to existing funds and the 
steady growfh of such funds have begun to be chal- 
lenged at several leading institutions. The Committee 
believes that fhe Regents should take a careful look at 
their policies with regard to fhe management and use 
of endowment funds before deciding upon a further 
increase in student fees. 

Private Gifts and Foundation Grants 

Private gifts from individuals, firms and other organi- 
zations constitute a second potential source of addi- 
tional funds for the support or the University ^d state 
colleges. There is reason to believe that neither the 
University nor the state colleges have begun to exploit 
this source fully. The University does, of course, re- 
ceive substantial grants from private foundations. 

As indicated in Table 5.10, the University of California 
has reported a total of $28,897,666 in gifts for 1966-67, 
of which $4,908,670 is for universitywide purposes and 
the balance for the individual campuses. Individuals 
contriWed $11,218,153 or 39 per cent of this, includ- 
ing $1.6 million from alumni and $9.6 million from 
other individuals. Corporations provided $2,349,305 
(8 per cent), and associations $4,131,332 (14 per 
cent). Grants from private foundations amounted to 
$11,198,376 (39 per cent). 



Table 5.10 



GIFTS AND PRIVATE FOUNDATION 
GRANTS RECEIVED BY THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 1960-61 
TO 1966-67" 



HSCM. YEAR 



TOTAL UNiVEItSITV GIFTS 



1966*67 




$28,897,666 


1965*66 




26.428,875 


1965*65. 




26.441.152 


1962*63 




20.339.444 


1963*64 




16.116.746 


1961*62 




11.523.667 


1960*61....... 




15.953.502 



A report prepared by the California State Colleges for 
the Coordinating Council for Hi^er Education indi- 
cates that they received only $9^,217 in 1965-66 and 
$898,0W in 1966-67 from gifts, grants and bequests 
horn non-goverhmental sources. The purposes for 
which University and state college gifts and private 
grants have been allocated are mcucated in Table 5.11. 

The figures for the University appe^ large in com- 
parison with those for the state cpfieges, hut, when 
compared widi other major institutions, and keeping in 
mind that the University is not one but nine campuses, 
its level of private gifts mid grants seems mediocre at 
best. Single institutions such as Harvard, Yale, Chi- 
cago, Cornell and Stanford receive nearly as much or 
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Table 51 1 INTENDED PURPOSES OF GIFTS AND 
PRIVATE GRANTS TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA 
STATE COLLEGES, 1966-67" 



PURPOSE 


STATE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY 


Organized research 


$76,602 


$11,318,841 


Student welfare 


448,036 


5.545.617 


Instruction 


142,133 


230,139 


Libraries and collections. 


61,865 


1,969,648 


Campus improvements 


27,548 


3.049.238 


Special & miscellaneous. 


86,763 


6,784,183 


Totals. 


$897,844 


$28,897,666 



more *^hgn all branches of the Universitjf of Califorma. 
One reason for this appears to be a University policy, 
first adopted by the Regents in 1958, to the effect that 
the University “shall limit its fund-rasing effort to its 
‘immediate family,’ that is, alumni, facidty, students, 
possibly parents. Mends geographically and sentiment- 
ally attached to various campuses, and corporations 
and foundations interested in the University and de- 
siring to utilize the University* s facilities.” It is further 
provided that the University “. . . shall not embark on 
widespread public solicitations.” This restrictive poKcy 
appears to be unique among major public institutions 
according to the Universi^s own statements. The 

O ose, of course, is to avoid interference with the 
-raising activities of the private colleges and uni- 
versities which are more heavily dependent upon fund 
rasing for their support. 

This policy needs to be considered carefully. It may 
well be that the University could substantially expand 
its fund-raising activities without in any way endanger- 
ing financial support for the private ^titutions. Quite 
possibly, as a consequence of the University’s resbaint, 
much potentid private support for hi^er education in 
California is being lost to all segments. A more ag- 
gressive effort by the University mi^t well serve as 
a stimulus to gift giving generauy, with the result that 
the private institutions would benefit as well. These 
possibih'ties need to be explored by the University; in 
all probability, the only way to measure the potential 
for private support is to ej4)eriment with a more ag- 
gressive fond-raising program for several years. 

Much the same is true of the California State Colleges, 
except that the evidence suggests that they Iwve 
scracely begun to probe the possibility for support 
from private sources. Until they do begin to make 
a significant effort, it is impossible to determine just 
what the potential is. 

Other Internal Sources 

There are several other sources of potentid income 
about which less information is currently available but 
which dso deserve careful study. One of these,^ in 
Ae case of tlie University, is die area of public services 
and extension. Another source, again for the Univer- 
sity, has to do with the whole murky area of reserves, 
ending bdances and actud current income, matters 
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which are not at all clearly presented in University 
financial reports. 

With r< gard to public service and extension, the Uni- 
versity's financiu report for 1966-67 indicates total 
eiq^nditures of $36.4 million. The University’s budget 
indicates expen^tures of approximately $^ million 
for University Extension and Agricultural Extension 
plus $1.3 million for support of publications, confer- 
ences, museums and miscellaneous facilities and ac- 
tivities. The difference of about $11 million is not 
included in the budget, so that it is very difficult to 
come to any conclusion as to the level of income from 
charges for extension and public services in compari- 
son with expenditures. 

According to the Legislative Analyst, the 1966-67 
budget provided state support in the amount of ap- 
proximately $1 million for University Extension (7.2 
per cent of the totd budget), $5.3 million for agricul- 
tural Extension (62 per cent of this budget), and 
$300,000 for the miscellaneous activities (20 per cent). 
Each of these amounts and the additional eiq[>enditures 
not included in the University’s budget should^ be re- 
viewed to determine whether charges for University 
services might be increased and whether state subven- 
tions mi^t not be greatly reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely in diese areas. The Regents, aware of some of 
these problems and opportunities, commissioned a 
study of possible sources of additional services rev- 
enues from a prominent consulting firm. The recom- 
mendations from this study have been available for 
some months but, to the Committee’s knowledge, no 
action by fhe Regents has yet been taken on diem. 

Withholding 

The last but perhaps most obvious method of increas- 
ing state revenues as a practical alternative to tuition 
is the adoption of a syrtem of withholding and esti- 
mating the pa^^ent of the state personal income taxes. 
The issues or tuition and withholding have become 
closely interwoven because both are readily apparent 
sources of additionsd funds for hi^er education. Ac- 
cording to a report issued on July 10, 1967, by the 
Legislative Analyst and based upon computations of 
the Franchise Tax Hoard, amencment of the 1967 tax 
legislation to include withholding and estimating 
would have produced increased cash revenue of up to 



$387 million in 1967-68, $135 million in 1968-69 and 
$85 million in 1969-70. 

The continuing revenue effect would be an increase 
of $85 million per year, according to this report. Tto 
amount consists of $20 million from persons who ^ do 
not now pay a state income tax because of filing "no 
remittance” returns or no returns at all; $10 million 
attributable to the earlier coUection of pawnents and 
partial pajmients which would otherwise be revived 
thr ou gh billings and collection efforts after receipt of 
returns; $45 million primarily as a result of gaining the 
benefits of economic growth during the current inrame 
year rather than the following year; and $10 milhon 
from persons who fail to file because of bankruptcy, 
death, emigration, etc. 

A system of withholding may have other faults, but 
it is clearly a more equitable and less regressive means 
of supporting hi^er education dian tuition, inasmuch 
as it is primarily a method of improving the coUection 
of income taxes. The present state peisonal income 
tax has a number of flaws, but it is me one state tax 
which is direcdy based upon ability to pay and which 
captures the increased earnings which may result in 
part from hi^er education. The ^eld which wo^d 
result from die adoption of withholding smd estimating 
would be substantiaUy greater than that which would 
be produced by any rate of tuition which has been 
proposed recentiy. Moreover, die adoption of with- 
holding would not require the increase in administra- 
tive staff and expense which a system of naduated 
tuition payment would entail for die colleges and 
University campuses. 

To summarize this discussion of alternative methods 
of increasing revenues for the support: of hi^er edu- 
cation, it is die Committee’s position diat no 
polling argument has yet been made for the imTOsition 
of tuition at the University, state colleges and junior 
coUeges. There are, on the other hand, several dter- 
native measures which hold prorm'se of providing 
addition^ funds and which appear to be distincdy 
superior to tuition in terms of yield, collateral effects, 
equity and ease of administration. In no case is as 
great a departure from existing state policy required 
as for ^e imposition of tuition. Accordin^y, the Com- 
mittee opposes die imposition of tuition or a compar- 
able increase in student fees for the 1968-69 fiscal year. 
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Student Financm! Aid 

The Committee assumes that the basic purposes of 
student aid are identical to the public prirposes of 
higher education generally: the development of a 
better educated, more thou^tful and more productive 
body of citizens. Support to students, as distinct from 
support to institutions, should in various ways reduce 
the loss or wastage of human talent associated with 
individual failures to attain, throu^ formal education, 
those levels of knowledge, technical or professional 
accomplishment, and general culture to which they 
mi^t aspire and be fitted. 

Viewed in this perspective, it is worthwhile to trace 
die flow of students into and throu^ the state’s edu- 
cational system to the extent that available data make 
this possible. Ihe results of this effort are quite in- 
structive and provide significant guidance to delibera- 
tions on the amounts, lands and distribution of student 
aids. Recent studies have indicated that between ^ 
per cent and ^ per cent of high school entrants in 
California do not complete high school. This attrition 
rate is equivalent to about 75,000 students per year 
who mi^t but do not graduate from hi^ school. 
Those who do not finish are strongly concentrated 
among children from minority groups and from eco- 
nomically and culturaUy disadvantaged fainilies from 
social and ethnic groups. Findings of similar con- 
centrations of hi^ school drop-outs among disad- 
vantaged children have been found in studies in odier 
states. 

We estimate that roughly two-thirds of all California 
Ugh school graduates go on to college sooner or later. 
The number of first-time entering freshmen in public 
colleges in California in recent years has been the 
equivalent of about 55 per cent of the number of Cali- 
forri * hi^i school graduates for the preceding year. 
Ho .vever, this figure excludes students going to out-of- 
state and private institutions and does not account for 
delays in college enrollment following hi^ school 
graduation. These factors mi^t be expected to raise 
the measure of college-going students to about 65 
per cent. 

Data from two recent studies seem to substantiate this 
estimate. The Coordinating Council for Hi^er Edu- 
cation, using data from questionnaires sent to a sample 
of 16,000 1967 public hi^ school seniors, reported that 
about 32 per cent of the 8,162 respondents said they 
had no pl^s to attend any college after hi^ school. 
Assuming that the rates or response may be lower for 
those students who do not plan to attend college, the 
32 per cent probably should be adjusted upwards, pr- 
imps to 35 per cent or even a bit hi^er. SCOPE data 
from respondents to a 1967 survey of the parents of 
hi^ school students who had left hi^ school one 
year earlier generated a composite figure of 24 per cent 
not in college one year after graduation. Unfortu- 
nately, the "no response” characteristics of the SCOPE 
study induce biases of the same sort and probable 
magnitude as those in the CCHE study. Further, the 
SCOPE r^ort does not specify which of the diree 
college terms is taken as me base of the enrollment 
finding. It is known from other components of die 
same SCOPE study that there is a very hi^ attrition 
rate within the first college year. 
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As was noted above in Section lU, the attrition rat^ 
over the undergraduate years are quite high in Cali- 
fornia overall, and they vary quite considerably from 
institution to institution. A very limited study of 
Berkeley students suggests that 50 wr cent of freshmen 
entrants do not comj^ete a bachdor’s degree at Ber- 
keley within five years. One follow-up study suggests 
that many of those who leave Berkeley eventually get 
degrees at other institutions, so that the effective 
attrition rate may be closer to 20 or 25 per cent. No 
comparable data are known to be avaflable for the 
state colleges, dthou^ is it thought that the gross or 
unadjusted attrition rates are at feast as hi^ for the 
colleges as for the University. Because attrition rates 
are mou^t to be largest in the junior colleges, which 
also enroUAe largest numbers of students, the average 
or overall state ratio of college completion to college 
entry is believed to be in the range of 10-15 per cent 
of those who enter high school. 

The four-year degree is not the only worthwhile edu- 
cational objective, and its use as me terminal point 
of attrition analysis is misleading. It tends to under- 
emphasize those values and benefits associated with 
e^iposure to or completion of one- and two-year 
curric ula. Nevertheless, the attrition rate among stu- 
dents at Caitfomia’s public institutions of hi^er edu- 
cation seems alarmingly high- 

It is clearly possible to design and carry out publicly 
sponsored programs, including but not limited to stu- 
(fent aid, will aim at reducing the attrition rates 
over the secondary and college years. Deciding the 
optimum composition and focus of su^ pro^ams, 
however, will be diffi cult. In its deliberations on issues 
of student financid aid, the Committee found it helpful 
to ^stinguish among at feast four major aspects of 
student aid policy: 

1. The relative importance of the various rates 
of attrition which occur at each educational 
level; 

2. The level of individual or famil}^ financial 
effort required for entry and continuing enroll- 
ment; 

3. The breadth of institutional dioice to be pro- 
vided; and 

4. The characteristics of the enrolled population 
(social, economic, racial, degree or academic 
ability, field of study, etc.). 

If it is decided that a significant public loss is asso- 
ciated with at feast some premature departures from 
school, it must stfil be determined how important is 
the loss associated with attrition which occurs at vari- 
ous points along the educational road. Is it better to 
reduce the number of high school drop-outs than to 
increase the proportion of hi^ school graduates who 
attend college? Are freshmen more woray of student 
aid than seniors? There are formidable problems 
associated with measuring or judging the relative 
severity of attrition losses in relation to the position 
at which tiie losses occur. 

A second aspect of the problem is the level of financial 
effort or sacrifice wU(^ is to be demanded of a student 



or his family before student aid is made available. Is 
there a net public loss associated with part-time or 
intermittent college attendance due to a student’s need 
to earn his own or his family’s support? Is there an 
upper bound on the amount of term-time emplo3mient 
\i^ch it is reasonable to expect from students? The 
several formulae in current use by student aid^ officers 
in estimating die amount of a student’s financial need 
generally reflect decisions made by the College Schol- 
arship Service respecting the levels of effort which are 
to be expected of students and their families. But the 
CSS formulae or any others which mi^t be proposed 
should not automaticaUy be adopted by the state as 
elements of pubUc p ‘ 'y without specific analysis and 
legislative debate, si'uce the detailed character of the 
formulae have important implications for the purposes 
and results of student aid as well as for the size and 
aUocation of the aid budget. 

In a list of student aid alternatives developed recendy 
by the Coordinating Council, certain aid plans^ were 
proposed on the premise that there is a siraificant 
pulmc interest associated not only with college at- 
tendance but with the breadth of student choice as 
to what college to attend. Supporting arguments were 
presented to the effect that financial considerations 
should not be germane to a student’s selection of a 
coUege and that, if a student wished to attend a given 
institution, and if he were acceptable to that institu- 
tion, the state should make up the (Merence between 
the student’s resources (as determined by formula) 
and the total costs of attending the institution in ques- 
tion. 

This line of argument suggests a departure from the 
‘ po^cies which generated the widesraead growth of 
ji'iiior coUeges; i.e., that it was sufficient and eco- 
aomically prudent to provide comparatively low-cost 
education (to the taxpayer and to the student) in the 
form of junior colleges from which students might 
transfer to other institutions. The fact that geo^aphi- 
caUy distributed junior colleges would lower me pri- 
vate costs of college attendance was specifically cited 
in the Master Plan report as an argument in support 
of the junior college policy recommended. 

There undoubtedly are benefits to be obtained by 
greatly expanding the range of choice open to indi- 
vidum students, but the nature and the magnitude of 
the public interests to be served have yet to be deter- 
mined. The whole matter needs careful consideration, 
W ^e ran^cations of such a policy, widi respect to 
enrolment and support costs, would be very great 
not only for the individuals concerned but for the 
state and the various segments of hi^er education. 

The last source of alternatives respecting the purposes 
and configuration of student aids is generated by 
preference for distributional characteristics of enroll- 
ment other than those now in effect. Some studies 
have pointed out to the Committee that tibere are rela- 
tively few Negroes in the University and state colleges 
in comparison to the proportion of Ne^oes in the total 
population. In part, so far as University attendance is 
concerned, this is due to the relatively low proportion 
of Negroes who graduate from hi^ school and who 
qualify under present entrance criteria. Those who do 
qualify attend in a hi^ proportion. Financial aid 



alone could do vety little in the short run to change 
the proportion of Negroes attending the Univeraty> 
althoum it mi^t have significant effects over tune 
in (he proportion of Negroes who qualify for entrance 
and attend. 

Because of the evident misunderstandings regar^ng 
the joint effects of financial aid and existing college 
eligibility regulations, it is of value at this point to 
emphasize the fact that increased fin a nci a l aid at the 
colfoge level is not Ificely to have any signifiewt direct 
or short-range effect upon the racial, sodm or eco- 
nomic composition of enrollment at the University or 
state colleges. It is necessaiy to c^nge both the size 
and composition of the pool of eligible ^dents and 
the group-specific participation rates to have signifi- 
cant effects. If desired, such objectives mi^t be ac- 
complished by various measures aimed at improving 
the motivation and academic performance of the stu- 
dents or by the establishment of entr^ce requirements 
which are not related to any specific per^ntege of 
id^ school graduates. As long as college eligibility is 
restricted to a percentage of hi^ school ^aduates, one 
student can become eligible only at the ex^nse of 
some other student’s becoming ineli^ble. If the levd 
and intensity of academic competition is increped 
through student aid, it is hard to foresee why those 
students who presently compete at a disadvantage 
will not continue to do so. 

Other aspects of the composition of studenf: enrollment 
mi^t also be made objects of student aid policies. Is 
it more important to aid the most able students oi 
should opportunities be made available to anyone with 
defined, miniTnum academic or intellectual attain- 
ments? What ought the cut-off point be, if any? 

To summarize this discussion, one purpose of stud^t 
aid mi^t be to increase the number of students who 
enter coUege. Another mi^t be to increase the num- 
ber who, having entered, remain to complete their 
studies. Other afiematives relate to £m enlargement of 
the range of institutional choices available to studente 
who now go to some college with or without aid. ^d 
mi^t also be seen as a device to reduce the time taken 
to complete a college program; e.g., to redu^ part- 
time attendance, or to redudee the degree of financial 
effort expended by a student or his family, or to alter 
the distribution of enrollments among fields of stu^. 
Finally, financial aid mi^t be used to^ change the 
selected characteristics of college populations. 

Clearly, the potential purposes and strategies of sti^ 
dent aid are quite diverse, and specific programs and 
budget levels will vary widely depending upon the bok 
of purposes to be served. It must be remembered, 
former, that many of the major causes of attritiop have 
little to do wifo imm^ate miandal circumstances. At 
best, finanrial aids are only one line of attack on the 
larger problem of attrition. At the hi^ school level, 
it is not obvious that student financial aid, per se, is 
more than a minor tactic. 

The Committee does not believe that sufficient evi- 
dence or analysis has yet been brou^t to bear on the 
development of specific programs or uTOn the com- 
parison of the costs and expected ben^ts of specific 
programs to justify support for any particular program 
at mis time. At the present preliminary stage of its 
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deliberations on this topic, the Conunittee would favor 
the focusing of attention on what mi^t be designated 
as the extremes of the attrition problem. At one end, 
the Committee is concerned with those students, 
largely from minority groups and economically disad- 
vantaged home, who comprise the bulk of the students 
who do not even finish ni^ school. The statewide 
average figure of a 20 per cent loss in hi^ school 
masks the facts that the fi^e goes as high as 60 to 70 
per cent in the high schools serving Watts and similar 



areas and that these compelling educational statistics 
are related to a host of social and economic problems. 

The other extreme involves students of proven aca- 
demic ability and motivation who, for financial reasons, 
are not able or willing to make the sacrifice of income 
associated with completing an undergraduate or 
graduate degree. Since California is to a large extent 
supported by a talent-dependent industrial base, the 
social gains associated with increasing the proportion 
of finishers may be particularly large in relation to the 
money already invested and especially with regard to 
graduate programs. 

The Committee at this time is far from having a fully 
develop rationale for student aid policies; the outline 
above is at most a sketch of one w^ of awroaching 
an ordering of applicable social vahies. Ine matter 
of student assistance will be an important element in 
the Committee’s find report to the Legislature in 1969, 
but at this stage there is an obvious need for more 
research and experimentation. Several of the recenn- 
mendations whira Dr. Kenneth Martyn has put before 
the Committee in his initial study appear to merit 
attention in this regard, particularly mose programs 
which can be established or continued on a pilot basis 
at one or two canmuses for a careful evaluation of 
their effectiveness, it would be premature, however, to 
launch a major state student aid program at this time 
in the absence of a clear determination of the objec- 
tives, methods, and probable costs of such a program. 



Constftutiona/ Revision 

The framers of the California State Constitulion drew 
a very rigid line between public and private institu- 
tions in an effort to prevent the use ot public monies 
for sectarian purposes and violation of the church-state 
distinction. Since there were few private institutions 
which were not also stron^y sectarian in California’s 
early days, the two distinctions tended to be roughly 
eqmvalent. This equivalence does not remain true 
today. With exertions, the private colleges and uni- 
versities of California, includhig many of those which 
once enjiwed sectarian q)onsorship and origins, are 
secular schools for all practical purposes. History and 
biology courses at Stanford are indistin^shable in 
their approaches and aims from comparable courses at 
UCLA, San Jose State or any other college. In order 
to preserve a valid and important distinction between 
church and state, it is not necessary to maintain a rigid 
distinction between public and private institutional 
management or support. 

The major private institutions in California are na- 
tional institutions in at least two senses: first, thev 




attract and dispatch faculty and students from and to 
aU parts of the country. Secondly, their several in- 
structional, research and student aid programs are in 
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a substantial measure support^ by federal funds. 
While the federal le^lation providing for various 
jrin rlfi of support to colleges and univeKities contains 
provisos preserving the church-state distinction, fed- 
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eral monies are as available to the California Institute 
of Technology as to Berkeley. The public-private dis- 
tinction is not noticeably operative with req>ect to 
current federal programs of aid to hi^er education. 
Nor does there seem to be an important difference in 
the way in which private and public institutions of 
comparable kinds serve the broad purposes of educa- 
tion, research and public service common to all major 
four-year institutions of hi^er education. 

In distinction to the situation in Pennsylvania and 
other states where financial crises among private insti- 
tutions have forced sudden decisions upon state gov- 
ernments and where various mixtures of public support 
are combined with mixtures of public and private 
control, the private institutions in California are in 
generaUy sound finan cial condition and fully able not 
only to maintain their levels of operations but to 
expand and diversify their programs and operations. 

California now aids its private institutions by two 
devices: tax-exempt status and the State Scholarship 
Program. One of the principal purposes of the schol- 
arship promam has dways b^n to provide public 
funds for me private institutions to enable them to 
enroll a greater number of California hi^ school 
maduates than would otherwise be possible. B h of 
mese devices work indirectly and therefore prov:c' e no 
clear measure of their effectiveness. Neither is subject 
to adjustment in a manner whidh makes it a useful tool 
for educational planning and management. 

These several lines of argument have led the Com- 
mittee to believe that there may be great potential 
value and no substantial disadvantages associated with 
a reconsideration of those portions of the Constitution 
which currently forbid any public monies to be appro- 
priated to or tmou^ private institutions. The fortui- 
tous circumstance whereby a Constitution Revision 
Commission is operating concurrently and coopera 
tively with the Joint Committee on Higher Education 
suggests that there is a timeliness respecting delibera- 
tions on ^e public-private distinction in the Constitu- 
tion as well as on othei hi^ier education policies 
wldch mi^t become possible throudi constitutional 
revision. 

In pointing out that constitutional changes mi^t well 
be considered, the Committee is not at the moment 
endorsing any particular change or taking a position 
in support of any particular argument for revision 
beyond noting what is almost obvious, that die present 
constitutional wording limits the planning and bud- 
flexibility of both die private institutions and 



e state, even in cases where there mi^t be ways of 
using public funds dirou^ private institutions under 
conmtions and for purposes approved by all con- 
cerned. 
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tion to or instead of total public sup^rt of new Uni* 
versity medical schools. An expansion of the USC 
Medical School in Los Angeles, partial simport to a 
combination of die l^esbyterian Medical Center and 
the University of ^e Facmc in San Francisco, or aid 
for the development of a new medical center aififiliated 
with California Institute of Technology are possibili* 
ties which simply cannot be considered as real options 
under current law. Because of the very aeat costs 
associated with specialized professional s<mools, £md 
not only medicine, the possibilities of new^ modes of 
public-private partnership in such fields mi^t be of 
significant value to the institutions, to die professions 
involved, and to students and ta:q^ayers generally. 

While the arguments so far have focused primarily 
upon die possibility of a change in the language relat- 
ing to die public-private distinction, other major^ or- 
ganizational changes which mi^t be debated mi^t 
mso require constitutional revisions. The creation of a 
sin^e governing board for all of public hi^er educa- 
tion, for examine, would require constitutional revi- 
sion, as would any fundamental redistribution of re- 
sponsibility for institutions and activities currendy 
under the direction of the Regents of the University. 
Without any attempt to prejudice the results of its 
own subsequent deliberations or those of other groups, 
the Committee finds diat there are several compellhig 
reasons for devoting specific attention to constitutions 
amendments which mi^t be required to implement 
policy changes respecting ihe organization or financ- 
ing of hi^er education generally. 



Organization and Governance 

Quite apart from constitutional revisions which might 
be necessary to implement organizational changes re- 
specting higher education, die Committee notes that 
there are several major policy questions regarding 
organization and governance worthy of careful discus* 
sion and examination. 

For example, without altering existing boards or their 
composition and general responsibilities, diere is a 
wide field for analysis respecting the degree and man- 
ner of their participation in the budget process. Should 
the state government appropriate an annual lump sum 
to the State College Trustees, reserving post-review 
but foregoing detaued, pre-e^qienditure supervision of 
budget transfers? Sould the Coordinating Council or 
some similar agency have a formal position in die line 
of budgetary disbursements and receive, in the first 
instance, aU of the public monies to be allocated for 
hi^er education? 

Are die four segments the appropriate planning units 
for all purposes? Are diere circumstances \men it 
would be advantageous to transfer an institution from 
one segmental juris^ction to another? If diere are, 
what migiit be tiie medianisms for initiating die tips- 
ier? Should junior colleges ever be used as nuclei for 
the establishment of new four-year colleges? How and 
by whom should such decisions be made? 

Prior to any evaluation of organization arrangements, 
it is necessary to improve the darity and explidtness 
with which me goals, missions and purposes of the 



segments are formulated. Only in relation to <fe^ions 
on objectives can organizational forms usefully ^ be 
evaluated. Because of the dependence of orj^niza- 
t jnn^ l decisions upon prior decisions on institutonal 
purpose and functions, Ae Committee has placed or- 
ganizational questions last in its sequence of study 
topics to allow a maximum of time for discussion and 
deliberation on policy operations within Con^ttee 
and among individuals and groups concerned with tiie 
progress of higher education in California. 

However, there is one fundamental matter about 
which the Conunittee believes study and ^cussion 
usefully begin at once. One of the major objec- 
tives of the 1960 Master Plan for Hi^er Education 
was to draw together the three separate elements of 
public hi^er emication into a “tripartite” system vdth 
coordinated operations and objectives. In our judg- 
ment, the Master Plan was at best only temporarily 
successful in tl^ regard. Certain rivalries were quieted 
for a time, a voluntary coordinating agency was estab- 
lished and there were general agreements as to the 
allocations of students and major pro^am responsi- 
bilities. But the Master Flan and resulting le^lation 
did littie to alter the basic fact tiiat California has four 
separate but parallel systems of hi^er education 
which are only very loosely united in a common pur- 
pose. 

The four separate systems— tiie public junior colleges, 
the California State Colleges, the University of Cali- 
fornia and the private cweges and universities— do 
not, of course, cover exactly the same ground; the 
junior colleges, for example, have so far been kept 
from entering into upper division undergraduate pro- 
grams, for the most p^. But, following a brief truce, 
me four systems are once more entering into intense 
competition for the basic resources of hi^er educa- 
tion. As a result of this competition, walls have been 
erected between tiiem which are rarely surmounted. 
While otiier states with large and r^idty Rowing in- 
vestments in hd^er education are developing unified 
structures in the public area, California, in spite of, 
or perhaps because of the Master Flan, is continuing 
to allow its four separate systems to grow indepen- 
dently and largely unchedked except by their relative 
abtiity to compete for limited resources. 

The rivalry among tiie four systems centers upon the 
competition for funds. The continuing stru^e be- 
tween tile University and the state colleges is obvious 
and well known, but there is also a growing competi- 
tion between the junior colleges and the otiier two 
systems for both current and capital funds. The con- 
tinuing unplanned growth of tiie public junior colleges 
presents a clear threat to tiie other two systems in 
regard, despite tiie fact that state support for junior 
coUege current expense remains comin^ed with otiier 
public school subventions. Added to this is a growing 
sense of competition between the public and private 
institutions for public subsidies as well as for private 
^s and grants. 

There is also, inevitably, a very earnest competition for 
top-rated students and faculty. The private institutions 
are beginning to view the growth m student aid pro- 
grams for the University and state colleges with some 
alarm, for such programs tend to reduce one of the 
advantages the private colleges have had in attracting 
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very able students. All four systems ako compete for 
new faculty, eidier directly in their recruitmnent 
efforts or indirecdy in setting their salary scales and 
providing fringe benefits. 

There is ako rivalry and competition for research 
funds, new instructional programs, federal grants and 
projects and many of the other elements (except, per- 
haps, student unrest) which mark leading colleges and 
universities. Qearly, some of this competition is bene- 
ficial to the four systems, but in our judgment it has 
now reached the point at which it threatens not only 
to cost the taxpayers excessively but ako to deprive 
many students of reasonably equal educational oppor- 
tunity. All the resources which must be put together 
to make a first-rate institution of hi^er education, 
be it a junior college or a campus of me University— 
the money, faculty, able students, educational initia- 
tive and leadership and all the rest— are not available 
in such abundance that there can be all winners and 
no losers in this competition. 

The most pressing problem in this regard at the mo- 
ment is the drive by the state college system to obtain 
university status. Such status would at once open up 
to the colleges the whole realm of doctoral degrees, 
professional schools and organized research. Even- 
tually the state colleges wouM become, if the money 
were available, a second university system, although 
with somewhat less internal unity man the University 
now exhibits. The cost would be enormous, and thk 
cost could only be borne either by placing a greater 
burden upon state taxpayers or by withdrawing funds 
otherwise available for the University and junior 
colleges. 

In view of all this, we believe that immediate consid- 
eration should be given to a restructuring of hi^er 
education in Cahforaia to break down me barriers 
between these four parallel systems and to bring about 
a much greater degree of unification of purpose and 
operation. Such a restructuring need not inunediately 
involve the private institutions nor need it in any way 
dismpt the current operation of individual public insti- 
tutions. The primary objective would be to m^e fun- 
damental changes in the present structure of govern- 
ance, administration and fanning for the three public 
systems of hi^er education. 

As an alternative to the present structure we propose 
consideration of a consolidation of the junior colleges, 
state colleges and the University into a single regional- 
ly-oriented system. This statewide system mi^t be 
subdivided into at least 3 and perhaps as many as 5 
or 6 regional system, each composed of one or more 
university centers, several liberal arts colleges and a 
cluster of supporting junior colleges. The university 
centers would provide a focus for doctoral and post 
doctoral training, organized research and a very lim- 
ited amount of undergraduate instmction. In many 
cases the existing campuses of the University would 
serve as the new university centers, but several of the 
larger state colleges, such as San Francisco, San Jose 
and San Diego State Colleges, mi^t also be converted 
to this function. 

In direct support of these university centers would be 
a number of liberal arts colleges sinmar in purpose and 
function to the existing state colleges. They would be 
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undergraduate teaching institutions primwily. to some 
cases a substantial amount of specialization mi^t be 
authorized in order to make me best use of existog 
facilities and resources, but most of these institutions 
would maintain a broad undergradiwte instructional 
base with emphasis upon upper division mstructicm. 
Althou^ these institutions would be similar to the 
existing state colleges, it is quit-j possible toat several 
of the small new University campuses which are out- 
side the major metropolitan areas and which have 
established strong undergraduate programs could ako 
be developed in ws direction. 

Finally, the public junior colleges, while reta^g their 
basic fimctions, would be reoriented within this re- 
gional structure to cluster about the liberal arts col- 
leges and to take on a significantly greater responsi- 
biSty for lower division instruction, "i^ey would no 
longer be entirely autonomous institutions in relation 
to me other elements of public hi^er education but 
would be brou^t in to serve and be served by tiie 
liberal arts colleges and university centers in their 
regions. 

The purpose of this restructuring would not be simply 
to rearrange existing institutions and governing 

S owers. The fundamental purpose would be to bre^ 
own the barriers which now divide the three public 
systems of higher education and to make it possible 
for them to share scarce resources to the benefit of 
students, faculty and taxpayers, alike. For example, a 
faculty member might regiilarly teach at one of the 
liberal arts colleges, but, in certain circumstances, he 
mi^t teach full- or part-time on a temporal basis at 
one of the region’s junior colleges. He would also be 
able to take advantage of regular arrangements to 
teach and conduct research on a temporary basis at the 
region’s university center. Similarly, university faculty 
and research personnel and junior college facmty could 
move between institutions, with no loss in tenure or 
other privileges, to make the best use of their talents. 

Other resources within the region could similarly be 
moved about laterally to their best advantage. Spe- 
cialized facilities such as research laboratories, re- 
search libraries, data processing equipment, tele^sion 
facilities and cost occupational training facilities 
could be located in places of greatest demand but 
would be open for use by students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators from any institution within tne region. 
By these and other means instruction throu^out the 
system could be raised to a common level of excellence, 
without the costly competition for resources which 
characterizes the present .structure and which effec- 
tively blocks comprehensive statewide planning for 
hi^er education. 

This proposal r^resents no more than a broad outline 
of one possible course of action in response to what 
the Committee finds to be a serious (mstacle to the 
continued development of higiher education in this 
state. It is advanced for consideration at this time with 
full knowledge that it makes a significant departure 
from the explicit and implicit intent of the Master Flan, 
althou^ aimed at tiie same fundamental objectives 
as were established for the Master Plan. The purpose 
of toe Committee in this regard is not to close off 
debate but to open this whole area to further analysis 
and discussion. 
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This section summarizes some of the gaps in informa- 
tion which appear to be most significant for hi^er 
educational planning and outlines certain of the diffi- 
culties invowed with the conceptual and analytic 
apparatus applicable to decision-making in areas of 
legislative concern. These are obstacles which the 
Committee will seek to overcome, within the real 
limitations of time and available resources, in the 
coming year. This section also provides brief sum- 
maries of some of the major findings and recommenda- 
tions developed as aids to Committee deliberation 
and legislative decision-making by contractors to the 
Committee. These technical reports as they are pub- 
lished will be available separately from the Commit- 
tee’s office, but in limited numbers. 

Conceptual Problems 
Reganllng Educational Costs 

In developing estimates of the total magnitude of edu- 
cational costs in California, it is useful to distinguish 
between money spent for the various activities of 
educational institutions, resources committed for insti- 
tutional purposes which may or may not have identi- 
fiable dollar equivalents, money used to support stu- 
dents and certain opportunity costs, particularly those 
associated with the personal income foregone when 
college attendance is chosen instead of employment. 
It is nij^y questionable, however, whether these dif- 
ferent ^nds of costs can be added together. 

In identifying the costs of higher education with an- 
nual expenditures by colleges and imiversities ( as v" , 
done in Section 3), it is evident that not all of these 
activities are necessarily or inevitably related to higher 
education. Other sponsors and institutional arrange- 
ments could be and are found to provide football 
games for spectator enjoyment. With or without pub- 
fic subsidy, agricultural research could be conducted 
in industry-sponsored research laboratories. The 
Atomic Energy Commission need not forever continue 
a wartime expedient of using the University of Cali- 
fornia as a research and research management con- 
tractor for the Livermore and Los Alamos laboratories. 

While research and scholarly investigations are inti- 
mately bound up with professorial competence and 
with some kinds of graduate training, the amounts, 
distributions, emphasis and support of these activities 
can and do vary widely over time and from institution 
to institution, suggesting that the exact patterns of re- 
search current in California institutions may not neces- 
sarily have sovereign value. Public service and the 
amounts of faculty time devoted to community activi- 



ties, paid or unpaid consulting and related activities 
can £uso be varied over considerable ranges. 

In developing a working definition of higher educa- 
tion, there are two qualifications that must be set out: 

1. The current magnitude and balance of institu- 
tional activities have historical origins and are 
suUect to debate and to policy-induced changes; 
and 

2. Many of the higher education activities share 
the nature of joint products; that is, research and 
instruction, for example, can flow from a single 
pattern of academic activity. 

The first of these qualifications underlines the fact that 
the specific mix of academic activities now in force 
need not remain unchanged. The second qualification 
seeks to emphasize that there may be limits to the 
range over which the mix of activities can be varied. 
It might not be possible, for example, to offer certain 
kinds of advanced instmction without concurrently 
undertaking research in those fields. Instruction and 
research, especially in new fields of intellectual in- 
quiry, may be practically inseparable. Whether they 
are or should to so in all instances and whether the 
proportion of one activity to the other need be stable 
remain important open questions for the Legislature 
as well as for administrative and faculty groups con- 
cerned with the uses made of institutional resources. 

At a more technical level, there are troublesome ac- 
counting problems associated with the equation of 
educations costs and institutional expenditures, f'i 
particular, tuition charges which show up as a m r- 
sonal educational expenditure by students also snow 
up as a source of institutional expenditiure. Double 
counting of this type is hard to avoid even when the 

E roblem is known and the dollar sums involved have 
een estimated. Further, much of the money spent by 
students for living and educational costs comes from 
institutional budgets in the form of salaries, grants, and 
the like. These funds may in turn have come to the 
institution in the form of research contracts from fed- 
eral agencies. As this single example indicates, there 
are complicated flows of mnds into and thrbu^ insti- 
tutions which are seldom revealed by existing systems 
of institutional: accounting. If the notion of student 
aid is reasonably broadened to include institutional 
employment to students’ wives, the close, functional 
interrelationshms between the economics of graduate 
instruction, federally ^nsored research, and student 
aid can be appreciated. 

In attempting to identify the magnitude of resources 
devoted to hi^er education, the Committee found 
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that measures of the annual value of land, buddm^, 
library and art collections are seldom reflected in insti- 
tutional or public accounting systems. While it is not 
likely that UCLA will be sold to the highest bidder, 
overlooking these resources introduces a downward 
bias in estimates of the totality of resources devoted 
to education. The accounting practice of valuing real 
estate holdings among endowments at other than mar- 
ket value also introduces a downward bias to estimates 
of resources potentially available for educational pur- 
poses. These points and others relating to academic 
cost accounting have been treated in a study by the 
Au^tor General which is discussed later in this section. 

With respect to student expenditures, there are com- 
parable problems of accounting conventions and defi- 
nitions. Recent studies indicate that private costs in 
the range of $1800 to $2200 p 3r year are typically in- 
curred at public institutions by students and their 
families for board and room, travel, books, supplies, 
equipment and college fees. These annual expenditures 
are appreciably higher for students attending the more 
expensive private colleges and somewhat lower for 
students at junior colleges and for students who live 
at home with their families. Student budgets also vary 
with age and the extent of family responsibilities. 
While all of these out-of-pocket costs are properly to 
be considered in deliberations on the economics of 
attending college or on student aid programs, it is not 
as clear that all these same costs are use^lly to be 
regarded as costs of hi^er education. Living costs, 
some travel, some entertainment expenses, health in- 
surance, and other ejmenses are not uniquely asso- 
ciated with going to school. 

Subject to comparable conceptual difficulties is the 
notion of foregone income. Briefly, it is often the prac- 
tice to include among die costs of a program the costs 
associated with the opportunities foregone by its selec- 
tion; in the case of coUege attendance, income is fore- 
gone which mi^t otherwise be earned. For poor stu- 
dents and for impoverished families, these opportunity 
costs loom large, since living costs continue while in- 
come does not if a family member works less or not 
at all while going to school. Foregone earnings are a 
relevant and possibly dominant element among eco- 
nomic determinants to college attendance plans for 
those with severely limited resources. Accordin^y, 
foregone income is relevant in all contexts where eco- 
nomic factors are being considered as limitations to 
access to hi^er education. 

It is not clear, however, that opportunity costs of the 
same sort and magnitude exist for all conditions of 
students. For the well-educated and affluent, college 
attendance rates appear to be in the 90-100 per cent 
range. The alternative of working and not going to 
college seems not to be a real choice for mai.y such 
students. If this is so, is it useful to multiply an 
assumed average value for foregone earning by a total 
number of sutdents? There is also the vexing conjec- 
ture that if all students were to enter the employment 
market, they would not aU find jobs; further, some of 
those who aid would merely replace nonstudents who 
held jobs previously. Even if employment is a real 
choice for individual students, it is clearly not a prac- 
tical or even a desirable option for large numbers of 
students at the same time. 
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Student Migration Studio 

Quite early in the Committee’s deliberations, it 
discovered that startlingly little is known about 
magnitude or character of flows of students 
among and out of Califomia’s institutions of hi 
education. The data sources which the Conm 
drev/ upon for the materials discussed in Sectioi 
provide only a gross, unadjusted and overall nume 
picture of attrition. The data themselves provid 
clue to the varieties of attrition or to the variet 
causes of attrition. Still less do fhey help to_ di 
guish lands and causes of attrition which mid 
deemed desirable from those deemed undesirably 
is obvious that some kinds of attrition carry with I 
greater costs and penalties to the public interest 
to the individuals concerned than do others. 

Similarly, the proaams necessary to reduce or < 
inate various or sources of attrition may 

widely in cost and in effectiveness. Without an 
paratus of sufficient complexity to permit the exan 
tion of such questions in the u^t of reasonable d 
respecting different kinds of dropouts, transfers, i 
ruptions and terminations of college attendance, t 
same issues will remain as puzzling as they are ce 
to any rational ordering of educational investmen 

There are other important considerations as weU. 
costs of hider education, to the state and to the 
dent, are affected by the time taken to obtain it As 
ment of the vddity of admissions requiremeni 
predictors of success depends upon knowing what 
pens to students who leave as well as to students 
remain in California institutions. Evaluations oi 
productivity of the education system and of the 
ciency of the configurati«in of its several inpu 
human and physical resources and time all de 
critically upon vastly improved measures of vy 
students come from, where they ultimately go 
what happens to them over the intervening yea 
is for this reason that the Committee contracted 
the Office of Analytical Studies of the Universi 
California to develop a framework for the mea 
ment and analysis or student flows. 

While the Committee is stron^y of the view that ] 
lems posed by increasing attrition rates are amon 
most critical of the higher education issues, it is 
aware that these problems and their remedies a 
distinct types. If it should be found, for example, 
analyses of attrition data organized with respe 
persondity characteristics of students and to their 
school attainments, that there were ways of identi 
"attrition-prone students,” a remedly mi^t lie ii 
justing admissions requirements. Alternatively, 
same findings might suggest that improved couns 
coidd reduce the impact of the factors observe 
correlate with drop-outs. To the extent that ans 
substantiated the widespread supposition that stt 
finances are an important factor in attrition, al 
student aid policies would offer applicable rem( 
If attrition rates were found to be higher among 
dents overly exposed to large classes, different 
figurations of instibitional resources might be se< 
a potential remedy. 

These examples are rehearsed to indicate tibe 
plexity of the several quite different kinds of prol 






posed by gross and unanalyzed attrition data and the 
quite di£Eerent remedies and lines of approaches which 
are specificaJUy applicable to reduction of attrition of 
kinds deemea to be undesirable and avoidable. A 
system which exhibited no attrition would be as de- 
fective as the present one, although for diflFerent 
reasons. 

The studies of migiation under way and those which 
are likely to be recommended for continuing e£Fort are 
expected to be among the most important contribu- 
tions of the Joint Committee to the improvement of 
the data base available to the Legislature and to other 
agencies concerned with the resources and the outputs 
of the state’s educational system. The flow studies are 
primarily keyed to long-term and continuing effort, but 
even the first harvest of insists and information may 
provide important contributions to the improved for- 
mulation of policy alternatives as well as to the 
grounds for legislative policy decision. 



Higher Education Benefits 

Another technical topic on which the Joint Committee 
commissioned a special report was that of the costs 
and benefits of hi^er education. Professors W. Lee 
Hansen and Burton A. Weisbrod, who have done pre- 
vious work in this field, were asked to undertake three 
related efforts: 

1. To identify, classify and measure the economic 
and social benefits and costs associated with 
hi^er education; 

2. To present an agenda for future research in 
areas where data shortages or limitations to 
available analytic techniques do not permit full 
treatment of the first charge; and 

3. To set forth a tamework for relating what is 
known about the costs and benefits of hi^er 
education to legislative policy deliberations on 
the amount and sources of financial support for 
higher education in California. 

The work done under this assignment w'as submitted 
to Ae Committee in a report titled Benefits and Costs 
OF Public Higher Education in California. Since it 
is available from the Committee in limited quantities, 
together with copies of three short reviews of the 
report prepared independently by Professors Kenneth 
Actow of Stanford, Seymour Harris of the University 
of California at San Diego and Werner Hirsch of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, no detailed 
summarization of these materials will be attempted 
here. The three reviews touch upon the limitations 
and strengths of the basic report and upon certain 
technical issues of interpretation and analysis. 

Hansen and Weisbrod suggest that educational choices 
can be grouped under three headings: 

1. Those relating to the determination of the out- 
puts of education, such as the number of stu- 
dents served, the numbers and kinds of curricula 
offered, the quality of instruction (in distinction 
to the quality of the students instructed), and 
the number and kinds of graduates produced; 



2. Those relating to the inputs of education, such 
as the number and kinds of faculty, the propo^ 
tion and configuration of capital equipment and 
facilities, the use of time or of the schedule 
dimension, and the comparative efficiencies of 
different configurations of resources or of differ- 
ent sizes and locations of institutions; and 

3. Those relating to the financing of education, 
such as criteria applicable to the distribution of 
the cost burdens of education over various bene- 
ficiaries or technical and equity questions relat- 
ing to the effects of financing decisions upon 
inputs and outputs of education. 

In considering qualifications and distinctions applic- 
able to tile benrats of higher education, it was noted 
that tiiey can vary in form (increased earnings, height- 
ened capacity for cultural enjoyment, etc.)> in mag- 
nitude, in the population which receives the benefits, 
in the time period over which they accrue and with 
he type and duration of education received. 

The useful distinction between the investment and the 
consumption effects of education was made, as was the 
related distinction between the personal or private 
effects of education and those which are public o" 
social in character. Education not only tends to in- 
crease long-term personal income, as an investment 
would; it is also to be enjoyed for its own sake as a 
consumer good. Unfortunately, the authors had little 
to say about the latter. 

Among the interesting empirical results reported by 
Hansen and Weisbrod were calculations of the present 
worth of the ejqaected incremental lifetime earnings 
associated with fhe completion of an undergraduate 
degree contrasted with the earnings of those who finish 
hi^ school only. Hiese estimates, discounted further 
to adjust for the fact that some of the extra earnings 
are due to iiffierent differences in talent and not 
necessarily to extra schooling, came to an increment of 
about $21,000 for college graduates, or roughly the 
equivalent to the author’s estimate of the present value 
or four years of foregone income plus the fom-year 
costs of living and attending a public institution. A 
clear implication from the Hansen and Weisbrod cal- 
culations is that the private costs of a four-year educa- 
tion are approximately the same as the expected 
average lifetime incremental returns from such an in- 
vestment reduced to present value. This finding high- 
lights the hmitations of an approch to investment 
evaluation based upon averages and underscores the 
importance of the qualitative and consumption aspects 
of private education benefits. 

Having discussed tlie important distinction between 
personal and social ben^ts, Hansen and Weisbrod 
carried out calculations respecting the tax returns 
which might be collected from individuals educated 
in California. This approach neglected the economic 
returns of education throu^ hei^tened general pro- 
ductivity and hence through taxes from those who 
benefit in their incomes indirectly from general levels 
of prosperity and productivity due in part to the 
qumity, sophistication and flexibility of a highly edu- 
cated labor force. Taxes from those who do not go to 
college certainly have a component traceable to the 
productivity of those who do. 
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On tiie basis of the Hansen and Weisbrod s^dy ^d 
other similar economic investigations, it is evident that 
the external benefits of education are important but 
very difficult to quantify. Unfortunately, these gen- 
eral convictions do little to resolve the specific and 
detailed issues of how much to spend on education, 
what to purchase with the iiivestment and where to 
raise the money. The Hansen and Weisbrod study 
seems to suggest that there is an over-mvestment in 
higher education both on the part of individuals and 
the state, but the scope of their explicit analysis is 
much too narrow and possibly too conservative to be 
compelling. 



Financial Reporting and 
Pr(^ram Budgeting 



Whatever may be the merits of the budgeting and 

. . ..1 TT . •*- of Cali 



accounting categories in use at the University 
fomia for the purposes of internal financial control. 



these categories are of ne^^igible value as ^ids to 

imi ' ‘ ‘ ” ‘ 



understanmng the intermediate and final outputs of 
the University, their unit costs, their joint natures and 
their interrelationffiips. This conclusion is a para- 
phrase of a major finding of a special study of Uni- 
versity financial practices conducted under contract 



to the Joint Committee hy the Office of the Auditor 
General. The Auditor General recommended that 



“the University design and implement a program 
budget and cost accounting system."* 



Among the more convincing documentation which the 
Auditor General assembled in support and jus^cation 
of his recommendation was the finding that “all fac- 
ulty salaries and expenses, except for extension and 
certain medical faculty, are charged to instructk -- and 
departmental research regardless of the activity bene- 
fited by the work performed by the faculty member. 
The Auditor General found also that staff benefits in 
the amount of $17 million are not allocated to any 
of the individual activities or purposes served by staff 
activities. Not only are staff salaries not associated 



with specific purposes, but not all applicable staff costs 
are associated with staff salaries. 



There is a close relationship between the lack of pro- 
grain analysis in University accounting found by the 
Auditor General and difficulties of policy formulation 
experienced by the University and the Legislature. It 
is more difficult to decide how much of an academic 
product to buy if you cannot find out what it costs 
from various sources. 



Aldioi^h the Auditor General’s study was focused 



upon the problems of program classification and upon 



the adequacy of current reporting on the sources and 
! of funds, 1: 



uses 



he also raised interesting additional 



questions of broader financial poliw, including the 

'as discussed in Sec- 



treatment of endowment funds 
tion 5 of this report. The Auditor General pointed 
out that if more realistic indices of investment perform- 
ance were used, the fact of indifferent rates of return 
on investment of endowment funds would be more 
evident, and this in turn would suggest that improved 
portfolio management might be instituted. 
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The report of the Auditor General is compendious and 
in many portions highly technical, as necessitated by 
its subject matter. The few findings suinmarized here 
do not represent either the range of topics considered 
or the breadth of the recommendations. Neither does 



wJ. 

this summary give full weight to the Auditor Gen- 



eraFs identification of the many difficulties and the 
qualifications which need to be applied in any effort 
toward program budget development. He found, and 
the Committee believes, that vastly improved program 

« ^ . • . • M. 



budget categories are important and that cost account- 
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ing systems should be develooed which serve these 
categories. No one believes that the technical and 
philosophical problems involved are easy or that they 
can be solved at once. 



One problem, in particular, is the proper classification 
of costs associated with those University activities 
wliich have joint or multiple products. If the full costs 
of such programs are attributed to one of the joint 
products, the others appear to be free. If the costs are 
spread in some appropriate manner, all products ap- 
pear to be less costly than if they were to be procured 
separately. These difficulties are fundamental and a 
greater comprehension of their character is essential 
if the peculiar, internal economics of University op- 
erations are to be clearly understood. 



A case in point is of particular interest as an example 
of the dilemmas of University financial accounting. A 
federal research contract may be attributf 'n account- 
ing records wholly to the category “ i|,anized re- 
search.” One could, presumably, find a body of pub- 
lications which a federal contract officer would identify 
with the results or outputs of the contract. This sim- 
plistic approach to accounting and to output identifi- 
cation ne^ects much of importance in the internal 
economics of University operations. For example, the 
contract funds may have been used in part to pay 
wages to graduate students and thus served as exact 



VT — 

surrogates to student financial aid from other sources. 
In adclition to supporting graduate students working 



on the project directly, and thus contributing to that 
field of graduate instruction, the waps of the project 
secretary may have supported her husband, a grad- 
uate student in some other field of study altogether. 
The equipment left over from the particular research 
may have become available for further research and 
instruction not supported by the federal government. 



As a stream of water flowing westward from the High 
Sierra is used many times for power generation, flood 
control, irrigation, municipal water supply, wildlife 
habitat enhancement and outdoor recreation, so there 
are multiple uses and products from a single flow 
of federal research funds. It is certainly true that the 
funds were spent for “research;” it is certainly mislead- 
ing to think, as the accounting system implies, that a 
stack of reports and their contents were the only, or 
even the most significant products of the contract. 



Any system of budgeting and accounting works best 
for some purposes and less well for other purposes. It 
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would appear naive to suggest that a new system of 
program budgeting, even if it could meet some of the 



obstacles outlined above, would solve all of the Uni- 
versity’s accounting needs. In a sense, the institution 
of detailed program budgeting would substitute one 
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set of difficulties for another. But the g^s in the 
direction of program analysis and academic decision- 
making mi^t weU make the new set of difficulties 
much more tolerable than those that presently mar 
the usefulness of the University's accounting system. 



It should be emphasized here that the^ University of 
California is not unique among institations of hi^er 
education in its accounting problems. The difficulties 
are equally as great or greater in the accounting prac- 
tices of the state colleges and the junior colleges and, 
^parently, among most private institutions as well. 
Tlie focus of /this discussion has been directed to the 
University only for illustrative purposes and because it 
was the particular subject of the Auditor Gensrars 
study. Id^lly, the goal should be a set_ of accounting 
practices which would provide for maximum compar- 
ability in program analysis am ong all California insti- 
tutions of higher education. The Committee notes 
with interest that the Western Interstate Commission 
on Hi^er Education may sponsor a regional pro- 



gram aimed at improved academic accounting sys- 

r * iila“ 



terns, evidently motivated by many of the particular 
difficulties noted above. 



The Tuition Simuiation Modei 



Depending upon the amounts of many involved. 



changes in the costs of attending college are^lffiely to 
- -- «• 



change the level and distribution of demand for col- 



lege. There is no reason to expect that the traditional 
rule of 



rme of "rising prices and declming sales” is not ap- 
plicable to emication at least for some levels of price 



change. Since tuition charges are among several other 
revenue sources under active consideration, the Com- 
mittee thou^t it proper to organize the few scattered 
bits of information available on the price-demand 
characteristics for higher education and to develop an 



apparatus which would permit the orderly exploration 
of conjectures re ’ 




quences of h)q)o 
tional price structure 



, the costs and other conse- 
changes to the hi^er educa- 



The mecific apparatus, which we have called the Tui- 
tion iMmulation Model, is a system of equations pro- 



grammed for computer solution and provided with 
calculation routines which permit specific human 
judgments or estimates to be mixed with the results 
of technical assumptions stated in mathematical form. 
The model does not predict what the future wiU be; 
it calculates the consequences of many specified, com- 
plex assumptions taken together. 



The model performs two separate types of calcula- 
tions: 



1. The Transition Pattern — Starting widi a ffistribu- 
tion of students specified as to classes of institutions, 
income characteristics, class levels and places of 
residence, a set of out-of-pocket costs to attend 
college, and a specific set of changes to these 
costs, the model first redistributes the total collo- 
cate enrollments of the state according to the price- 
demand assun^tions employed. If a hiC^ tuition 
is hypothesized for the University and very low or 
no tuitions at other public institutions, the model 
shifts students from the University to other institu- 




tions and from collegiate enrollment^ to other activi- 
ties. Shifts are also generated respiting the place 



of residence, since it is less costly in out-of-pocket 
terms to live at home with one^ lamily than to live 



on campus in a dormitory. The magmtude and 
direction of the predicted shifts d^end upon the 
income of the students, the charges nypothesized at 
other institutions, the class level of students and the 
price-demand assumptions. 



This component of the model simulates the number 
and location of students by institution, class level, 
and place of residence in response to a hypothetical 
set of assumptions regarding tuition, grants, and re- 
lated matters. 



2. The Financial Consequences — The second com- 
ponent of the model notices the differences be- 
tween the originsd distribution and the new dis- 
tribution and midtiplies these differences by unit 
cost factors appropriate to the several institutions 
and class levels. It also tabulates changes in the 
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mamitude of private costs and in the number of 
idei 



students who move out of the hi.^er education sys 
tern in Csdifomia altogether. These cost conse- 
quences are e?qpressed as increases or decreases from 



an h)7pothesiz^ base case budget, which represents 
an estimate of what public and private costs would 
be in the future without any tuition changes. The 



I 



iredictions are run for five separate years into the 
hture. 



In considering tuition, loans and grants are con- 
sidered as s^arate components for which the mag- 
itude, terms and conditions, average size, etc., can 



be separated specified. The efferts of v^ous com 
)inations of 
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binations of price changes, student aid programs 



and the like can dius be explored as they affect the 
~ ■ ■ ba ' • ’ 



state General Fund, the property tax base which 
supports junior colleges, and the privately borne 
costs of hi^er education. The total enrollments in 



Ae state’s system are calculated, as well as the dis- 
tribution or these enrollments among the segments 



by class level. 



Because of the extreme scarcity of applicable data 
respecting changes in educational demand as a func- 
tion of changes in educational prices, it was necessary 
to use the best estimates that could be developed and 
to test these estimates against the results from^ ques- 
tionnaires distributed to students and their families in 
the spring of 1967. Materials from a doctoral disserta- 



sprmg ^ 

tion by Stephen A. Hoenack which d^ls in part awA 
le pri( 

jrsity __ 

current form, the model is consistent with the few 



tion by Stephen A. Hoenack which d^ls m part witn 
estimating the price-demand characteristics applicable 
to Ae University of California were also used. In its 



empirical findings available. 



Respecting the cost consequences of shifts in enroll- 
ments among institutions and over time, a "base case 



forecast” was developed to be roughly equivalent to 
what mi^t be ejq)ected in higher eac 



^ _ _ location in the 

absence of any new policies and given the contix.uation 
of existing trends and known plans. The base case 
financial assumptions were derived from a varie^ of 
institutional planning and budgeting documents from 
which estimates of budgets, enrollments and unit costs 
were derived, as described in Section 4. In using this 
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'%ase case*' as a point of departure for estimating the 
magnitude and character of possible policy-induced 
changes, it is not assumed diat there is anything in- 
evitable or necessarily desirable about the base -case 
assumptions themselves. The shape of the short-range 
future of hi^er education is a matter for decision as 
well as for conjecture and forecast. 

In addition to using the model as a device for explor- 
ing die consequences of a large number of technical 
and policy assumptions, the model program permits 
evaluations to be made of the sensitivity of educational 
costs to specified incremental changes in enrollment 
assumptions, in unit cost assumptions, or in die de- 
tailed price-demand characteristics assumed for vari- 
ous classes and conditions of students. Finally, the 
model has been used in a prelimina^ way to explore 
the relationships between gross tuition revenues and 
tuition rates. It was foundf that gross revenues con- 
tinue to increase up to a tuition rate of $140 per year 
at each public segment of hi^er education. Beyond 
diis rate, gross re ^enues decline as students are forced 
out of fhe system in numbers disproportionate to die 
revenues pr^uced at hi^er rates from those students 
who remain. 

It is possible to extend this line of analysis further and 



pose questions regarding die combination of tuition 
rates, loan and grant packages, enrollment assunm" 
tions, etc., which will minimize total public expendi- 
ture for any specified level and distribution of enroll- 
ments at the public institutions. 

The meat limi tations of this model or of any other 
must De clearly stated. First, the hard data used m 
calibrating the specific equations are meager in the 
extreme. Secondly, the land of limited insists which 
the model produces are by no means the onlv or even 
the major contributions to decisions on educational 
policies. Finally, the unavoidable elements of radier 
arbitrary assumptions guarantee that exact and detail- 
ed resemblances between the model and the world are 
not to be had. Despite all these important and neces- 
sary qualifications, the model may prove useful during 
the 1968 Session and beyond as one qf several sources 
of insight regardhig the complicated and interacting 
effects to be expected if major price changes are to be 
considered in the future within the education system. 

Table 6.1 recapitulates some of the results of model 
runs respecting the enrollment changes and certain 
dollar consequences associated with ilmstiative tuition 
cases. The entries in the table are the differences b^ 
tween the base case and what mi^t be expected 



Table 6.1 ILLUSTRATIVE RESULTS FORM THE TUITION SIMULATION MODEL 




CASE 003. $100/YEAR TUITION AT EACH PUBLIC SEGMENT; NO ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS OF GRANTS, LOANS OR STUDENT AID. 

i^SE 004: $250/YEAR TUITION AT THE UNIVERSITY; S185/YEAR AT THE STATE COLLEGES; NO JUNIOR COLLEGE TUITION; NO ADDITIONAL STUDENT 
AID. 

CASE 010: THE SAME AS CASE 004 BUT WITH US GRANTS AVERAGING $S60, SC GRANTS AVERAGING $460, AND AVERAGE LOANS OF $1000 AVAILABIE; 
ALL GRANT AND LOAN FUNDS TO BE DRAWN FROM HALF OF THE GROSS TUITION REVENUES. 



CASES ENROUMENT CHANGES COST CHANGES ($ MIUIONS) 



Base Case 
1967-1968 




90,500 


184,000 


495,000 


87,000 856,500 


1,289. 


614. 


218. 


Case 003 


A#- 


3,000 


— 4,500 


— 18,000 


-0- — 25,500 


+ 33. 


— 86. 


— 51. 


1967-1968 


A%- 


3.2% 


- 2.4% 


— 3.696 


0.0% — 3.096 


+ 2.6% 


— 13.696 


— 23.596 


Case 003 


A#- 


3,500 


— 5,500 


— 25,500 


-0- — 34,500 


+ 46. 


— 89. 


— 58. 


1971-1972 


A%- 


3.1% 


- 2.4% 


- 3.6% 


0.0% — 3.0% 


+ 2.7% 


- 7.3% 


— 17.3% 


Case 004 


A#- 


10,000 


— 11,500 


+ 


500 


+ 100 — 20,900 


+ .5 


—151. 


+ .5 


1967-1968 


A%- 


11.2% 


- 6.2% 


+ 0.1% 


+ 0.196 - 2.496 


0.0% 


— 24.6% 


+ 0.3% 


Case 004 


A#- 


12,000 


— 14,500 


+ 1,000 


+ 100 — 25,400 


+ 1.5 


—148. 


+ .5 


1971-1972 


A%- 


10.996 


- 6.2% 


+ 0.1% 


+ 0.1% - 2.2% 


+ 0.1% 


— 12.296 


+ 0.1% 


Case 010 


A#- 


6,000 


— 8,000 


+ 


500 


-0- —13,500 


+ 5. 


— 10. 


+ .5 


1967-191)8 


A%- 


6.7% 


- 4.3% 


+ 0.1% 


0.0% — 1.696 


+ 0.4% 


— 16.8% 


+ 0.2% 


Case 010 


A#“ 


7,500 


— 10,000 


+ 


500 


-0- -17,000 


+ 7. 


—102. 


-1- 0.2 


1971-1972 


A%~ 


6.6% 


— 4.4% 


+ 0.1% 


0.0% — 1.5% 


+ 0.4% 


- 11.7% 


+ 0.1% 



UC 


SC 


JC 


PRIVATE 


TOTAL 


PRIVATE 


GENERAL FUND 


LOCAL 
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(given all the assumptions and all ^eir uncertainties) 
imder the hypothetical case in point. For reference, 
the base case assumptions are given in the first row of 
the table. 

Because capital outlays are assumed, unrealistically, 
to be instantaneous witb increases in enrollments, the 
first year of the five-year forecasting cycle shows large 
and uncharacteristic decreases in capital expenditures 
as a response to the lowered enrollments projected in 
this particular run of the model. For this reason Table 



6.1 also shows the results obtained for the last year of 
the forecasting cycle. The numbers in Table 6.1 me 
intended only to illustrate the kind of output available 
from die model. The numbers in themselves have no 
more value than is placed on die general quality of the 
many assumptions used in generating the results. 
These assu mp tions are described in detail in Appendix 
D so that the Committee mi^t receive the benefit of 
general and specific criticisms of the model and sug- 
gestions for its use, alteration, or abandonment. 



Texts of Assembly Concurrent 
Resolutions Establishing and 
Continuing the Joint Committee 
on Higher Education 

ACR 156 

1965 Regular Session 

Whereas, The Master Plan for Higher Education has 
been in effect in the State of California since 1960; and 

Whereas, The Legislature has not since the incep- 
tion of the Master Plan conducted a comprehensive 
review of its operation and the degree to which the 
intent of the Legislature has been carried out through 
the Master Plan; and 

Whereas, Changes in one segment of higher educa- 
tion cannot be undertaken without legislative consid- 
eration of the effects of these changes upon the entire 
system of higher education in California; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
the Senate thereof concurring, as follows: 

1. The Joint Committee on Higher Education is 
hereby created and authorized and directed to ascer- 
tain, study and analyze all the facts relating to the 
development of higher education under the Master 
Plan during the period of 1960-65; determine what re- 
evaluation, if any, is necessary for Master Plan recom- 
mendations for the years 1965-75; explore the needs 
of higher education for the years 1975-80; and report 
thereon to the Legislature, including in its report its 
recommendations for appropriate legislation and 
change, if any, in the present law. 

2. The committee shall consist of five Members of 
the Assembly appointed by the Speaker thereof, and 
five Members of the Senate, appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Rules thereof. Vacancies occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled by the 
appointing powers. 

3. The committee is authorized to act during this 
session of the Legislature, including any recess, and 
after final adjournment until the commencement of 
the 1967 Regular Session, Vi^ith authority to file its final 
report not later than the fifth legislative day of that 
session. 



4. The committee and its members shall have and 
exercise all of the rights, duties and powers conferred 
upon investigating committees and their members by 
the provisions of the Joint Rules of the Senate and 
Assembly as they are adopted and amended from time 
to time at this session, which provisions are incorpo- 
rated herein and made applicable to this committee 
and its members. 

5. The committee has the following additional 
powers and duties: 

(a) To select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
its membership. 

(b) To contract with such other agencies, public or 
private, as it deems necessary for the rendition and 
affording of such services, facilities, studies and re- 
ports to the committee as will best assist it to carry out 
the purposes for which it is created. 

(c) To cooperate with and secure the cooperation 

of county, city, city and county, and other local law 
enforcement agencies in investigating any matter 
within the scope of this resolution and to direct the 
sheriff county to serve subpoenas, orders and 

other process issued by the committee. 

(d) To report its findings and recommendations to 
the Legislature and to the people from time , to time 
and at any time, not later than herein provided. 

( e ) To do any and all other things necessary or con- 
venient to enable it fully and adequately to exercise 
its powers, perform its duties, and accomplish the ob- 
jects and purposes of this resolution. 

6. The sum of one hundred thousand dollars ( $100,- 
000 ) or so much thereof as may be necessary is hereby 
made available from the Contingent Funds of the As- 
sembly and Senate for the expenses of the committee 
and its Members and for any charges, expenses or 
claims it may incur under this resolution, to be paid 
from these contingent funds equally and disbursed, 
after certification by the chairman of the committee, 
upon warrants drawn by the State Controller upon 
the State Treasury. 

ACR 56 

1966 First Extraordinary Session 

Whereas, The 1965 Legislature recognized the need 
for a thorough and long-range study of California’s 
system of hi^er education; and 

Whereas, The Joint Committee on Hi^er Educa- 
tion was thereby created by the Legislature through 
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the adoption of Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 
156 (Resolutions Chapter 216, Statutes of 1965); and 

Whereas, This joint legislative committee is author- 
ized and ^ected to ascertain, study and analyze all 
the facts relative to the development of higher edr-^ca- 
tion in California under the master plan during the 
period 1960-1965; determine what reevaluation, if any, 
is necessary for master plan recommendations for the 
vears 1965-75; explore uie needs and requirements of 
higher education for the years 1975-80; and report 
thereon to the Legislature, including in its report rec- 
ommendations for appropriate legislative change, if 
any, in the present law; and 

Whereas, Such a study, being the first comprehen- 
sive review of the Master Plan since its inception, will 
have an important and long-range influence on the 
course of California higher education in the future; 
and 

Whereas, Proper planning and the selection of a 
highly qualified staff for this study is of the utmost 
importance, has been commenced by the joint com- 
mittee, but has yet to be completed; and 

Whereas, In the interests of a thorough and objec- 
tive study of higher education in this state it will be 
necessary to extend the authorization of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Higher Education past the origins reporting 
date of January, 1967, and therewith extend the com- 
mittee’s reporting date; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
the Senate thereof concurring, That in addition to all 
authority, rights and duties heretofore conferred on it, 
the Joint Committee on Higher Education is author- 
ized to act during the 1967 Re^lar and 1968 Regular 
(Budget) Sessions of the Legislature, including any 
recesses therein, and after the final adjournment mere- 
of, with authority to file its final report no later than 
the fifth legislative day of the 1969 Regular Session of 
the Legislature; and be it further 

Resolved, That such moneys as have previously been 
made available for the expenses of the committee and 
its members shall continue to be available during the 
period of its extended existence provided by this 
resolution. 

ACR 16 

1967 Regular Session 

Whereas, The Master Plan for Hi^er Education has 
been in effect in California since 1960, and 

Whereas, The Legislature has not, since the incep- 
tion of the Master Plan, conducted a comprehensive 
review of its operation and the degree to which the 



intent of ths Lemslature has been carried out in the 
Master Plan; and 

Whereas, Changes in one se^ent of hi^er educa- 
tion cannot be undertaken without an effect upon 
other segments of hi^er education in California; and 

Whereas, The 1965 Legislature recognized the need 
for a thnrniigh and loiig-range study of California’s 
system of hi^er education, and the Joint Committee 
on High fir Education was tnereby created by the Leg- 
islature through the adoption of Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution No. 156 ( Resolutions Chapter 216, Statutes 
of 1965); and 

Whereas, This joint legislative committee is directed 
to present a final report on the subjects under its 
jurisdiction to the Legislature no later than the fifth 
legislative day of the 1969 Regular Session; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
the Senate therecrf concurring. That, in addition to its 
study of the implementation of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, the Joint Committee on Higher 
E^^tion is hereby sjjecifically directed to inclu^ in 
its studies and examination of the financing of higher 
education in California, including the desirability and 
feasibility of instituting tuition cmrges and the effect 
such charges upon the California student population, 
upon the state’s system of hi^er education and upon 
its components, and upon the economy of the entire 
state; and be it furtlier 

Resolved, That the committe is directed to report to 
the Legislature on Ae matter of tuition in hi^er edu- 
cation not later than the fifth legislative day of the 
1968 Regular Session; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the Assembly is here- 
by authorized to appoint six members and the Senate 
Committee on Rules is hereby authorized to appoint 
six members to a broadly based advisory commission, 
representative of all segments of California society, to 
assist the committee in its studies; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in addition to any money heretofore 
made available, the sum of two hundred fifty thousand 
dollars ($250,000), or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is here made available from the contin- 
gent funds of Ae Assembly and Senate for the ex- 
penses of the committee and its members, and for any 
charges, expenses, or claims it may incur under this 
resolution or Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 156 
of the 1965 Regular Session, to be paid from these 
contingent funds equdly and disbursed after certifi- 
cation by the chairman of the committee upon war- 
rants drawn by the State Controller upon the State 
Treasury. 



Section Notes and Annotathns 
On Data Sources 



Each numerical footnote in the text is listed in this 
AppendUbc in the order in which it appears in the text. 
Sources of information and annotations for tables and 
charts are included in these footnotes. 



1. Table 3.1 

Enrollment: Department Finance, Report of Total 
and FuU-Time Enrollments in Cdlifomia Institutions 
of Higher Education (Annual). For years prior to 
1961, California State Draartment of Education, Full- 
Time and Part-Time Students in Institutions of Hi^er 
Learning. Reports prepared by each of the AICCU 
institutions at the request of the JCHE. 



Number of institutions: University and state colleges 
—Publications of the segments of California public 
hi^er education; public junior colleges— Caliiomia 
State Department of Education, Directory of Cali- 
fornia Public Junior Colleges 1967-1968. 



AICCU Institutions— Members of the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities as of 
December 1, 1967. 



Note— The enrolhli&nt figures in Table 3.1 are for 
“head count” or total individuals and include both 
full-time and part-time students. The figure of 77 
junior colleges is an approximation since at least 10 
additional junior colleges are in various stages of for- 
mation and planning. The private college figures in- 
clude only institutions which were members of the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities on December 1, 1967. This usage is fol- 
lowed throu^ this report. 



2. Allan M. Carrier, editor, American Universities and 
Colleges, ninth edition (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 19^) p. 26. 



3. Table 3.2 

Population: Department of Finance, California^ Popu- 
lation, 1966 and California Population Projections 
1965-2000. Also, California Statisticdl Abstract. 



Note— The population figures for the years 1900-1901 
and 1910-1911 are for total population, not civilian 
population. 



Enrollment, Total: 1957-58 to 1966-67— same as in 




Table 3.1, see footnote number (IJ. 1967-68 to 1971- 
72— University of California, Qmce of Analj^cal 
Studies; California State Colleges, Departoent of 
Finance, unpublished projections; Caliromia junior 
colleges. Department of Finance, unpublished pro- 
jections of day students, conversion to total by 
JCHE; AICCU institutions, projections based on cur- 
rent trends in AICCU member institutions. 1920-21 to 
195^57— publications of the segments of California 
public hi^er education and the California Depart- 
ment of Education. 1900-01 to 1910-11— total figmes 
are based on those in the United States Statistical 
Abstract. 



Note— For the period 1920-21 to 1956-57 a correction 
factor of .15 was subtracted from total enrollment to 
adjust for junior college adult education. Also, private 
college enrollment was estimated from full-time enroll- 
ment for the years 1999-51 to 1956-57. Prior to 1950-51 
the private college component of total enrollment is 
estimated. 



Enrollment, Full-Time: 1957-58— same as in Table 3.1, 
see footnote number (1). 1966-67— based on total en- 
rollment projections, University 95%, state colleges 
64% in 1967-68 to 68% in 1971-72, public junior col- 
leges 41%, and private sector 72%. 



1950-51 to 1956-57— Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, A Study of Faculty Demand and Supply in 
Califomia Higher Education. 



4. Table 3.3 

United States Census 1960; Califomia Department of 
Finance; Man M. Cartter, editor American Universi- 
ties and Colleges, ninth edition (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1964), p. 26. 



5. Table 3.4 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote ( 1 ) . 



6. Table 3.5 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote (1). For years prior 
to 1957-58, Regents of the University of C^ifomia, A 
Study of Facmty Demand and Swj^ly in Cdifornia 
Higher Education. 

Note— AICCU figures differ due to inclusion of non- 
AICCU members for years prior to 1957-58. 

7. Table 3.6 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote ( 1 ) . 

8. Table 3.7 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote (1). 
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9. Table 3.7 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote ( 1 ) . 

10. Table 3.9 

Enrollment: same as Table 3,1, see footnote (1). 

Men and women age 18-24; 1957-58 to 1959-69— 
Department of Finance, Financial and Population Re- 
search Section, Special Report, Cdlifomids Civilian 
PopuUaUm, 1950 to 1960 (November 5, 1962). 1960-61 
to 19^67— Department of Finance, California Popula- 
tion 1966. 

11. Chart 3.10 

University of California: this data comes from t hre e 
unpublished surveys made in the Spring of 1967. The 
Office of Analytical Studies of the University of C^- 
fomia conducted one of these studies. It covered ei^t 
of the University campuses, excluding the Berkeley 
campus. The other two studies were conducted by the 
Office of Institutional Research at the University of 
California, Berkeley campus. These studies consisted 
of a survey of Berkeley graduate students and a survey 
of Berkeley undergraduate students. 

California State Colleges: A First Partial Report on 
Student Demographic Characteristics and Financial 
Aid (September 15, 1967). 

The age grouping of students in California pubMc 
junior colleges is based on figures received from 
vidual junior colleges and the Bureau of Junior College 
Education, California Department of Education. 

12. California State Collets, A First Partial Report on 
Student Demographic Characteristics and Financial 
Aid (September 15, 1967). 

13. 'ihese and other barriers to higher education are 
discussed in greater detail in the report on student aid 
prepared for the Committee by Dr. Martyn. 

Very little is known of the socio-economic characte^ 
istics of California college students, especially with 
respect to historical comparisons. The Committ^ is 
indebted to the following recent research efforts which 
produced limited socio-economics data currently avail- 
able: 

1) SCOPE. This study, “School to College: Oppor- 
tunities for Post-Secondary Education is being 
conducted by the Center for Research and D^el- 
ment in Hi^er Education at the University of Cali- 
foma, Berkeley, in cooperation with the College 
Entrance Examination Board. It follows samples 
of high school students into and throu^ collie in 
California, Rlinois, Massachusetts, and North Caro- 
lina.Information from the California sample of 1966 
hi gh school graduates and from respondents to a 
special questionnaire distributed in the spring of 
1967 to the parents of the 1966 hi^_ school ^adu- 
ates provide an important source of information on 
what happens to students over the high school-to- 
college transition point. 

2) CCHE study. In cooperation with the public seg- 
ments, the Coordinating Council undertook a study 
on Ae family background, economic circumstances, 
academic attainments, and college-going plans of a 
sample of high school seniors i-: -^SiMic high schwls 
in 1967. While the sample was constructed differ- 
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ently than that used by SCOPE, the groimds were 
rnii ghl y comparablo response characteristics. 

3) Also in the spring of 1967, the College Entrance 
Examination Board conducted a study of student 
aid, under contract with the Regents or the Univer- 
sity of California. This study used CCHE data, 
SCOPE data, and information from questionnaires 
sent to University students in the early spring of 
1967. 

4) The state colleges also developed information on 
the social, racial, and economic characteristics of 
their students in the spring of 1967. 

Because these several stuffies have been independentiy 
published, no attempt has been made to summarize 
their findings. 

14. CCHE study: CCHE Staff, Financial Assistance 
Programs for California College and University Stu- 
dentSf 67-13 (second revision), October 31, 1967, pp. 
1-9 and 1-10. 

Note-in the spring of 1967 the CCHE, the University 
of California, and the California State Colleges co- 
operated in conducting a survey of a selected sample 
of 16,000 high school seniors from 400 California hi^ 
schools. Of the 16,000 selected in the sample, 8,150 
responded to the survey. However, there were two 
types of non-response: 1) All the seniors in the high 
schools which diose not to cooperate or could not 
cooperate with the study, and 2) the seniors who did 
not respond even thouj^ the hi^ school in which they 
were enrolled did cooperate with the study. 

Unfortunately, the CCHE sample was blind; Aat is, 
nothing is known about the names of the individual 
students in the sample, so that it is not possible to 
follow these students and compare what they actually 
did do with what they said their plans were. 

To the best of the Committee’s knowledge, no study 
has been conducted to evaluate the reliability of the 
results. 

Those who did respond to the survey were categorized 
as 1) those eligible to attend the University of Cali- 
fornia, 2) those eligible to attend a California State 
College, but not the University, and 3) those eligible 
to attend a junior college only. The method of cate- 
gorizing was to send transcripts of those who respond- 
ed to the University. The University selected those 
eligible to attend, sending the remainder of the trans- 
cripts to th'- state college authorities who made a 
similar selection. Those not “accepted” by the Univer- 
sity or state colleges were then classified as junior 
coUege eligibles. 

SCOPE PROJECT: This data comes from unpublished 
SCOPE material by courtesy of Dr. Dale Tillery, Chief 
Investigator, SCOPE Project. 

Note— In the spring of 1967, the SCOPE Study of the 
University of California Center for Research and De- 
velopment in Hi^er Education asked the parents of 
a sample of students who had been hi^ school seniors 
in public and private hi^ schools for the preceding 
school year about the actual college attendance of 
theii children for each of the three preceding quarters. 
More than 50% of the parents did NOT respond. 






The scale used in stratifying the original population 
of high school seniors by academic attainment was a 
weighted average of scores and hi^ school ^ade 
point average. It must be remembered diat this oasis 
for stratification is different from, although roughly 
similar to, the one used in the CCHE Study. 

(To avoid confusion it should be reiterated that 
SCOPE here refers to the study “School to College; 
Opportunities for Post-Secondary Education’* which is 
being conducted by the Center for Research and De- 
velopment in Higher Education at die University of 
Calitomia, Berkeley. (It does NOT refer to die State 
Committee on Public Education). 

The two surveys indicated that something less than 
10% of all high school graduates with hi^ achieve- 
ment records will not attend or plan to attend college 
as freshmen. These estimates are probably low be- 
cause of the biases associated with the large non- 
responding components of the samples. Typically, die 
non-respondents to a survey are those not concerned or 
negatively concerned with the subject matter, or widi 
the organization sponsoring the survey. In this case, 
lack of concern would be positively correlated with 
non-attendance. A sli^t source of upward bias may 
exist in Ae fact that the SCOPE data reflect actual 
attendance just one year later, while it is known that 
many students do not attend college in the first year 
after theii lugh school graduation but do so in subse- 
quent years. The downward bias is the most pervasive, 
however, so that die figures should be regarded as low 
by a significant but unknown amount. 

15. Table 3.11 

See footnote (14) for source of information. 

16. Chart 3.12 

See footnote (14) for source of information. 

17. Two different methods of classifying academic 
degrees are in general use today, and both may be em- 
ployed for the purpose of developing the fullest pos- 
sible picture of Caluomia’s academic productivity. The 
system used by the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare groups degrees according to gen- 
eral kind; bachelors, first professional (including law 
and medicine), masters, and doctorates. For many pur- 
poses, ^e HEW data combine bachelor s and first pro- 
fessional degrees. 

The second system classifies degrees not primarily by 
khid but by years of schooling required; four years 
(the normal bachelors degree), five-six years (mas- 
ters and some professional degrees), and seven-plus 
years (law, medicine, and most academic doctorates). 
Data used under this system were assembled by the 
Committee directly from r^orts of the University of 
Calffomia, the California State Colleges, tiie State 
Board of Education, and the Association of Indepen- 
dent California Colleges and Universities. The two 
systems obviously serve different analytical purposes, 
and Ae Committee has sou^t to gain the advantages 
of botii, at some occasional sacrifice to comparability. 
(Totals under the two reporting systems are not always 
compatible because of differences in numbers of re- 
porting institutions.) 



18. Table 3.13 

University of California; Prior to 1959 — University of 
Calffomia, The University of California Register . 1959 - 
67— University of Calffomia, StatisHcdl Summary of 
Students and Staff (annual). 

Calfforia State Colleges; CaUfornia State Colleges, 
C^ce of the Chancellor, Division of Institutional Re- 
search, Statistical Report of the California State Col- 
leges (annual). 

AICCU Institutions; Data was obtained directly from 
AICCU member institutions by JCHE. 

19. T^ble 3.14 

Degrees; United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Earned Degrees Conferred 1963- 
64 (United States Pointing OfiSce, Washington, 1966. 

Enrollment; United States— 17. S. Statistical Abstractt 
1966-67; California-Same as Table 3.1, see foot- 
note (1). 

20. Table 3.15 

Degrees; Same as Table 3.13, see footnote (13). 
EnroUment; Same as Table 3.1, see footnote (1). 

21. The present number and distribution of degrees 
awarded in the various fields in Calffomia are shown 
in Table B. 1 of ^s Append^, which uses tiie Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare classification 
of degrees, and also that department’s aggregates oi 
subject fields (i.e., biological sciences includes such 
individual subject areas as botany, biolo^, and^ zool- 
ogy). The three most active subject fields lea^ng to 
the bachelors degree are education, social sciences, 
and business and commerce, both for the public and 
private institutions. Social science degrees, in fact, are 
among fhe top three fields for all four levels of degrees 
in the public segment, and for three of the four levels 
in the private segment. Education also appears among 
the top three subject fields in three of the four degree 
levels in the private segment. The private segment 
produces more graduate degrees in religion and in 
engineering, whereas the public segment produces 
more doctorates in the physical and biological sciences. 

Trends in degree production by subject field from 
1958-59 to 1963-64, both nationally and for Calffomia, 
are shown in Table B. 2 of this Appendix. Calffomia 
is increasing its aggregate outout of degrees at each 
level faster tiian is the United States. Leadmg state 
trends correspond with leading national trencfe at a 
number of points. Engineering and mathematics are 
the two fastest-growing undergraduate fields both here 
in Calffomia and nationwide. Engineering, mathe- 
matics and business and commerce are among the five 
fastest-growing subjects for doctorates at both the 
national and state levels. At the undergraduate level, 
C alif ornia is much more active than the nation as a 
whole in such areas as agriculture, forestry, geography 
and in religion. Education is the only field in which 
Calffomia lags behind national expansion at all degree 
levels. 

According to tiie new report of the National Academy 
of Sciences referred to in Section III of this report, the 
Berkeley campus of the University of Calffomia now 
leads the nation in award of doctorates in the following 
fields; mathematics; physics and astronomy; biochem- 
istry; and botany, zoology, and general biology. 
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Table B.2 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN DEGREES 
CONFERRED BY FIELD, UNITED 
STATES AND CALIFORNIA, 1963-1964, 
OVER BASE YEAR 1958-1959 


BACHELOirS AND 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL 


MASTERS DOCTORATES 




National State 


National State National State 


Agriculture 


— 12.4 + 7.2 


+ 12.9 + 94.2 + 42.3 + 60.0 


Architecture 


+ 20.2 + 28.6 


+ 32.1 28.6 0.0 


Biological 

Sciences 


+ 50.7 + 53.8 


+ 64.3 + 55.6 + 55.5 + 43.2 


Business and 
Commerce 


11.0 + 32.0 


+ 43.7 +124.0 +100.7 +250.0 


Education 


+ 28.5 + 20.4 


+ 30.0 + 25.8 + 45.5 + 15.7 


Engineering 


— 7.6 + 18.1 


+ 60.3 + 77.3 +137.1 +237.5 


English and 
Journalism 


+ 70.1 + 96.7 


+ 71.4 + 69.4 + 49.2 +104.5 


Fine and 
Applied Arts 


+ 27.2 + 28.9 


+ 38.0 + 34.5 + 52.9 +111.8 


Foreign 
Lang. & Lit. 


+159.4 +154.9 


+115.3 +223.9 + 55.2 +166.7 


Forestry 


+ 7.5 + 80.5 


+ 17.8 — 78.6 +103.0 


Geography 


+ 43.5 +115.2 


+ 69.1 +188.9 + 31.4 +100.0 


Health 

Professions 


+ 4.7 + 12.6 


+ 29.0 +123.6 + 25.5 +300.0 


Home Economics + 9.3 + 12.5 


+ 17.5 0.0 + 57.7 0.0 


Law 


+ 11.1 + 35.0 


+ 29.2 +233.3 + 7.1 


Library Science 


+ 44.2 + 60.1 


+239.0 + 233.3 +116.7 


Mathematical 

subjects 


+107.1 +118.5 


+138.8 +185.6 +111.3 +178.1 


Military 

Sciences* 


+ 12.8 




Philosophy 


+ 52.5 + 53.2 


+ 41.6 +200.0 + 37.0 + 42.9 


Physical Science + 13.4 + 13.8 


+ 42.6 + 31.4 + 35.5 + 43.6 


Psychology 


+ 80.9 + 89.2 


+ 63.8 +159.5 + a.9 + 88.4 


Religion 


— 1.0 + 17.9 


+ 13.5 — 64.6 + 15.9 + 46.7 


Social Science 


+ 60.4 + 77.8 


+ 72.2 + 57.0 + 49.9 + 49.6 


Trade and 
Industrial 
Training** 


+ 41.8 — 4.7 




Misc. Fields 


+ 33.5 — 11.7 


+106.5 +260.0 +107.1+1100.0 


All Fields 


+ 30.5 + 40.5 


+ 45.3 + 56.2 + 54.8 + 72.0 


Total # of 
Degrees 
Conferred in 

Year 1963-64 499,647 39,074 101,122 8,826 14,490 1,503 



*Not included in totals. 

**Graduate data not collected for this area before 1960-61. 
Source: Same as in Footnote (^*). 



22. Table 315 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote ( 1). 

23, Table 3.17 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote ( 1). 



24. University of California, OflBce of Analytical 
Studies, The Efficiency of Graduate Education (un- 
dated draft). 

23. Table 3.18 

Same as Table 3.1, see footnote ( 1 ). 

26. If graduate instructional costs are expressed in re- 
lation to graduate degrees awarded and not in relation 
to graduate students enrolled, an extreme variation is 
found between fields like physics and others like eco- 
nomics or languages. Because low rates of degree 
attainment are found in programs thought to be “low 
cost” on a per-student basis, there is an impressive 
reversal of what fields seem costly and which seem 
ine^mensive when degrees are substituted for students 
as the cost units. The humanities, with typically low- 
per-student costs, turn out to have high costs per 
graduate dewee granted, costs which are in the same 
range or higher nan those in engineering or the physi- 
cal and biological sciences where the per-student costs 
are far higher but the degi-ee attainment rates are also 
higher. 

27. Table 3.19 

The index number series were computed by dividing 
each datum in a particular series by the datum for 
1957-58, producing a series in which 1957-58 equals 
100. Hie rest of the index numbers are the appropriate 
multiples of 1957-58. Sources are the same as in Chart 
3.20, see footnote (28). 

28. Chart 3.20 

Total Civilian Population: California Department of 
Finance, California Population 1966. 

Civilian population age 18-25: 1958-59— California 
Department of Finance, “California’s Civilian Popula- 
tion, 1950-60” (mimeo, 1962); 1960-64— California De- 
partment of Finance, California Population 1966; 1965- 
67— Advanced unpublished data furnished to the 
JCHE by the Department of Finance for this study. 

Personal Income: 1958-64— California State Treasurer, 
California Bonds (1967); 1965-67— California Gover- 
nor's Budget. 

Note— All above data are for the calendar year, not 
the fiscal year. 

Total and Full-Time Enrollments: Same as Table 3.1, 
see footnote (1). 

General Fund Revenue: California Governor’s Budget 
(1959-60 to 1967-68). 

Note— Transfers to the General Fund are excluded. 

Total State Support for Higher Education: Same as 
Table 3.21, see footnote (29). 

Note— Only funds given to the three public segments 
are included; does not include State Scholarship Com- 
mission funds, CCHE funds, or Maritime Commission 
funds. 

29. Table 3.21 

University of California: Operating and capital— data 
prepared for the Legislative Analyst by the University 
of California Vice-President for Business and Finance, 
dated October 25, 1967. 
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California State Colleges: Operating and capital— from 
the Governor’s Budget, "actual” column data was 
utilized except for 1967 when only estimates were 
available. 

California Public Junior Colleges: 1958-60— estimates 
for operating and capital expenditures; data prepared 
by the Legislative Analyst and based upon junior col- 
lege statistics containea in Financial Transactions 0 / 
California School Districts (annual), State Controller’s 
OfBce. 1967-67— data prepared by the Bureau of School 
Apportionments and the Bureau of Junior College 
Education, State Department of Education. 

AICCU Institutions: Reports prepared by each of the 
AICCU institutions at the request of the JCKE. 

30. Table 3.22 

Same as Table 3.21, see footnote (29). 

31. Table 3.23 

Same as Table 3.21, see footnote (29). 

32. In its review of large-scale regularities and trends 
in higher education and its modes of support, the Com- 
mittee has learned to employ great caution in the use 
of unit cost measures. With respect to the numerator 
of these fractions, there are formidable problems of 
definition and of accounting to be faced in reaching a 
decision on what expenditures are to be deemed rde- 
vant and applicable to the production of the units in 
question. Are funds expended for research or for spe- 
cialized medical instruction to be lumped in with 
auxiliary enterprise and other expenditures, for ex- 
ample, and all divided by total students? 

With respect to the divisor, there are problems of 
comparable difficulty. What are the propCT units of 
activities or of outputs to be used as aids to the 
comprehension of educational operations? If total 
students or full-time students are used, the selection 
ignores the vast differences between students at differ- 
ent levels, in different programs of instruction, of dif- 
ferent levels of ability, aspirations and a^demic 
promise. If degrees granted are used, the decision ig- 
nores the values associated with education not leading 
to a degi'ee as well as the important differences among 
degrees of different kinds ana levels. Notwithstanding 
these massive qualifications and the several others 
which apply to the interpretation (or to the lack of 
any possible interpretation) of highly aggregated unit 
cost measures, the Committee has developed the unit 
cost values summarized in Table B.3 in this Appendix. 

This table provides cost-per-student and cost-per-de- 
gree calculations in both current and 1957-58 constant 
dollars. In each case estimates of total enrollments are 
used, as are estimates of total institutional expenditures 
for all purposes. 

To dampen the effects of year-to-year variations in 
cost data, the average of 1957-58 and 1958-59 has been 
used as a starting value for the seven-year base period, 
and the average of 1964-65 and 1965-66 used for the 
end of the period. Complete data were not available 
for more recent years. 

For all segments except the state colleges, the unit 
costs (as calculated) increased in both current and 
constant dollar terms. Because the elements which are 



TdbU AGGREGATE AVERAGE UNIT COST 

MEASURES, CALIFORNIA HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1957-1959 AND 
1964-1966* 




1957-1959 1964-1966 


1964-1966 
AVERAGE 
1957- 1 


PERCENT 




AVERAGE 


AVERAGE 


1959*** 


CHANGE 




CURRENT 


CURRENT 


CONSTANT 






DOLLARS 


DOLLARS 


DOLLARS 


a 




a 


b 


€ 


d 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
COST PER STUDENT $ 4.244 


$ 6.625 


$ 5.884 


139 


COST PER DEGREE** 


18.662 


31.840 


28.277 


152 


CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 
COST PER STUDENT 1.518 


1.261 


1.119 


—26 


COST PER DEGREE 


9.708 


8.233 


7.312 


—24 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


COST PER STUDENT 


517 


626 


556 


108 


AICCU INSTITUTIONS 


COST PER STUDENT 


2,650 


4.123 


3.662 


138 


COST PER DEGREE 


13.028 


21.287 


18.905 


145 


ALL SEGMENTS 


COST PER STUDENT 


1.359 


1.749 


1.553 


114 


COST PER DEGREE 


17.348 


23.282 


20.677 


119 



*TotaI students and total expenditures are used. Privately borne costs 
are ignored except as fees, and tuition payments are included in e:i^ 
penditurc totals. 

**A11 degrees at or above bachelor level are included. 

♦♦♦The California Consumers Price Index annual average 1957-59 = 100. 
1964-66 annual average current dollar deflation factor = 112.6. 

Source Enrollment: Same as Table 3.1, See footnote O). 

Expenditures: Same as Table 3.21, see footnote (-^). 

Price Index: California Consumers Price Index; Annual aver- 

age 1957-59 = 100. 1964-66 annual average cur- 
rent dollar deflation factor == 112.6. 

reflected in these unit cost measures are not compar- 
able within a segment over the base period, 
the figures should be regarded as offering only the 
most c'eneral indications of average operating charac- 
teristios. The very fact that such unit costs are of 
dubious value hei^tens the importance of efforts to 
design more useful and comparable measures based 
upon improved programmatic classifications and re- 
vised cost accounting conventions. 

33. Table 4.1 

Master Plan Projections: Projections for 1972 are 
extrapolated from the Master Plan projections for 1970 
and 1975. The increase from 1970 to 1972 is assumed 
to be one-half the projected increase from 1970 to 1975. 

Actual Enrollment: Same as Table 3.2, see foot- 
note (3). 

JCHE Projections: Same as Table 3.2, see footnote (3). 

34. The overall assumption of "no change” is sub- 
divided into two sets of more detailed assumptions. 
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one set relating specifically to state educational policy 
and the other to general trends in society beyond the 
decision*making sphere of state educational policy. At 
the state policy level, the most important specific 
assumptions are the following: 

1) No change in entrance requirements; 

2) No large increase in charges for California resi- 
dents; 

3) Continuing implementation of the Master Plan’s 
distribution of students; and 

4. No change in existing trends in the amount and 
type of financial aid offered to students. 

With respect to those factors not involving the state’s 
educational policy, the major sub-assumptions are: 

1) State General Fund revenues increasing in re- 
lation to personal income as in the past; 

2) Increases in total population and 18-25 age 
population following past trends; 

3) Changes in the college participation rate for 
each age group following past trends. 

4) Federal assistance to higher education con- 
tinuing on current levels; 

5) California personal income and the gross na- 
tional product increasing at the same rate as in 
the past; and 

6) No drastic escalation or de-escalation of the war 
in Viet Nam. 

The projections do not refiect the results of the new 
selective service policy under which a large percentage 
of male gi-aduate students who would have been de- 
ferred will now apparently be drafted. There is not 
yet a clear indication of the new policy’s effect on 
graduate enrollments. 



State Support, California State Colleges: 1965-66 and 
19^-67— Governor’s Budgets; 1967-68— California State 
Budget as passed, 1969 to 1972 operating projections— 
State CoUege Chancellor’s Office, letter to JCHE Re- 
search Director of December 18, 1967; 1969^ capital 
outlay projection— above letter from Chancellor’s Office 
with data adjusted for apparent federal contribution; 
1970 to 1972 capital outlay projections— JCHE figures 
based on past state college capital outlay trends. 

State Support, California Public Junior Colleges: 1966 
and 1967 operating— provided to JCHE by the Bureau 
of School Apportionments; 1968 to 1972 operating pro- 
jections— Coordinating Council on Hi^er Education, 
Financing California’s Public Junior Colleges (1967); 
1966 to 1968 capital outlay— Governor’s budget; 1969 
capital outlay provided to JCHE by the Bureau of 
Junior College Education; 1970 to 1972 capital outlay 
—JCHE projections. 

General Fund revenues: 1965-66 to 1966-67— Gover- 
nor’s Budget; 1969 to 1972— Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee, projections prepared in 1964 by H. Kaneda 
and T. Mayer. 

Note— The highest of Kaneda and Mayer’s projections 
was used. 1%e projections have also been inflated 
using the projections of the California Consumer Price 
Index made in ihe California Development Plan. 
Total Enrollments: same as Table 3.2, see footnote ^3). 
Population: Same as Table 3.2, see footnote (3). 
(Series I Projections.) 

Note— July 1, 1966 for fiscal or school year 1966-67. 

Age 18-24 Population: Department of Finance, unpub- 
li^ed data. 

Index Numbers: Calculated by dividing all numbers 
in any series by the 1966 number. 

37. Chart 4.3 

Same as Table 4.2, see footnote (36). 



35. AU dollar figures in this section reflect anticipated 
inflation. Where projections were inflated by the Com- 
mittee, it used the projection of the California Con- 
sumer Price Index from the California Development 
Plan, which indicates that inflation will be about 9 
per cent between 1967 and 1972. 



36. Table 4.2 

State Support, University of California: 1966 and 1967 
—Vice President for Business and Finance of the Uni- 
versity of California, unpublished report prepared for 
the Legislative Analyst, October 25, 1967 ; 1968-1967- 
68 California State Budget as passed; 1969-72— Uni- 
versity of California Long-Range Fisc(U Program. 
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38. Office of the Legislative Analyst, General Fund 
Budget Outlook (November 15, 19OT). 

39. These latter series appear in Table B.4 in this 
Appendix. Another measure of the relative changes is 
state support expressed as a percentage of revenue; 
this is also shown in Table B.4. The series indicates 
that 1966-67 and 1967-68 were unusual years, in the 
former support increases faster than the trend, and in 
the latter revenues are estimated to increase markecUy. 
However, if these two years are ignored, the series 
indicates that Ae ratio has been slowly increasing 
since 1959-60, and that it will continue to increase 
until 1971-72. 





Table BA 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED GENERAL 
FUND REVENUES AND STATE SUP- 
PORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 1958 
TO 1972 (current $ millions) 



fiineral 

Fund 

Revenues 



State 

Support State 
for Higher Support 
Education as % of 



$ miiiions $ miiiions Revenues 



Index Numbers 
1958 = 100 
Generai 

Fund State 
Revenues Support 



Actuai Data 



19571958 


1,111 


252 


22.7 


100 


100 


19581959 


1,210 


228 


18.8 


109 


91 


1959 1960 


1,491 


227 


15.2 


134 


90 


1960-1961 


1,598 


277 


17.3 


144 


no 


196M962 


1,717 


303 


17.6 


156 


120 


196M963 


1,866 


354 


19.0 


168 


141 


1963-1964 


2,137 


406 


19.0 


192 


161 


1964-1965 


2,245 


489 


21.8 


202 


194 


1965-1966 


2,509 


542 


21.6 


226 


215 


1966-1967 


2,620 


682 


26.0 


236 


273 


Projected Data 












1967-1968 


3,532 


663 


18.8 


318 


263 


1968-1969 


3,890 


872 


22.4 


350 


346 


1969-1970 


4,300 


1,000 


23.2 


387 


397 


1970-1971 


4,600 


1,093 


23.8 


414 


434 


1971-1972 


4,900 


1,217 


24.8 


441 


483 



Source: General Fund Revenues: 1937-58 to 1966-67— Governor's Budget. 
State support for the University: University of California Vice President 
for Busings and Finance, report prepared for the Legislative Analyst on 
October 25, 1957. California State Colleges: Governor’s Budgets. Califor- 
nia Public Junior Colleges: data provided to the JCHE by the Bureau of 
School Apportionments (1959-60 to 1966-67). Data for 1957-58 and 1958- 
59 were prepared by the Legislative Analyst. 



The projections of General Fund revenue were published by the Joint 

P* Projections of state sup- 



port for higher education were taken from the same sources as the pro- 
jections in Table 4.2, see footnote (**). ^ 



40. Table 44 

University of California: 1966 and 1967— University of 
California, Statistical Summary of Students and Staff 
(annual). 1968 to 1972— University of California, 
Office or Analytical Studies. ^7ata are averages for the 
academic year. 



California State Colleges: Data are fall term enroll- 
ments. 1966 and 1967— Department of Finance, Report 
of Total and Full-Time Enrollments in California Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education; 1968 to 1972— JCHE pro- 
jection based on projections of regular students, made 
y the Department of Finance, and a projection of 






total enrollment Jn the sta^ colleges, also made by the 

al 



Department of Finance. The ratio between total en- 
rollments and the enrollments of regular students was 
calculated for each class at the state colleges for the 
past several years. The trends of these ratios were 
extrapolated and used to calculate total enrollments 
from the Department of Finance projections for regu- 
lar stucients. This procedure was not followed for the 
projection of graduate student enrollments. The ratio 
between regular graduate students and total graduate 
students was quite unstable and no definite trend could 
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be established. The total enrolled graduate students 
were calculated, using a projection of total enrollments 
in the state colleges made by the Department of 
Finance, and the projections of total enrollments of 
undergraduate students, that had been calculated by 
the Committee. The ratio of this projection of total 
graduate student enrollments and the projections of 
regular graduate student® made by the Department of 
Finance were plausible and of a snr oth trend. 



California Public Junior Colleges: Graded enrollments 



in the junior colleges were projected using Department 

5t day, gri 



of Finance projections of day, graded enrollments. 
Graded freshmen were projected on the basis of past 
ratios between graded freshmen and day-graded fresh- 
men. Similarly, graded sophomores were projected on 
the basis of past ratios between ^aded sophomores 
and day-graded sophomores. Projections of graded 
students who were neither freshmen nor sophomores 
were calculated on the basis of the past ratio between 
these other graded students and total day-graded 
students. 



Private Colleges and Universities: Enrollments in 
member institutions of the Association of Independent 
California Colleges and Universities. The projv.ctions 
were made by the Committee on the basis of past 
enrollment trends. Data for 1966 and 1967 (as well 
as for prior years) are from the Department of 
Finance s Report of Total and Ftdl-Time Enrollments 
in California Institutions of Higher Education. The 
average increase in enrollment over the past ten years 
has been 5.2 per cent. This increase was assumed to 
continue for the next five years. The projected total 



enrollments in the private colleges and universities 

:1a 



were divided by class level according to assumed 
trends in class level distribution as shown in data from 
the Department of Finance’s report of total and full- 
time enrollments. 



41. Table 4.5 

University of California: 1965-66 and 1966-67— Vice 
President for Business and Finance, report prepared 
for the Legislative Analyst (October 25, 1967); 1967- 
68 to 1971-72— University of California, Long Range 
Fiscal Program (July 1967 ) . 

California State Colleges: 1966 and 1967— Governor’s 
Budgets; 1967-68 to 1971-72, operating, state support 
—State College Chancellor’s Office. Total operating 
budgets for 1967-68 to 1971-72 were projected by the 
JCHE by assuming total operating expenditures to be 
125 per cent of state support. This has been the ap- 



proximate ratio for the last ten years. The total operat- 

. - . 



ing budget includes funds obtained from reimburse 
ments 



The 1968 state support for capital expenditure is that 
which is in the budget for 1967-68 as passed by the 
Legislature. The 1969 state support for capital expen- 
diture is assumed to be that sum listed by the Chan- 
cellor’s Office less assumed federal share of $7 million. 
The projections for 1970-72 are trend projections by 
the Joint Committee. These are intended to include 
new state college campuses. The projections and 



estimates of total capital outlay by the Committee 
reflect inclusion of funds obtained from revenue bonds. 



These are included because revenue bond funds are 







part of the expenditures made by the state colleges. In 
addition, this makes the data comparable to mat of 
the University, which ordinarily includes revenue bond 
funds as part of its capital outlay program. Capital 
outlay for 1968-72 is based on an assumed relationship 
between state support and total capital outlay. The 
assumed ratio is that totd capital outlay equals 165 
per cent of state support. This is roughly the ratio sug- 
gested by the share of state support indicated in the 
projections in the budget. 

California Public Junior Colleges: 1965-66 and 1966-67 
capital outlay— Governor^ s Budget; 1968-69 capital out- 
If*^’ estimates were provided by Mr. Archie McFerr^, 
CiiieC of the Bureau of Junior College Administration 
and Finance; 1969-70 to 1971-72 capitr 1 outlay— projec- 
tions by the JCHE using advice rroui the Biureau of 
Junior College Education. 1966-67 operating support 
—Bureau of School Apportionments; 1967-68 to 1971-72 
operating support— Coordinating Council on Hi^er 
location. Financing Cdlifomia*s Public Junior Col- 
leges, p. 96. Calculations of state, local, and federal 
support for the junior college operating e3q>enses were 
made by the JCHE. It was assumed that the state 
sWe would increase slowly from 1968 to 1972, reach- 
ing 32 per cent in that year, and that federal support 
would increase slowly from 1968 to 1972, reaching four 
per cent in 1972. Local support woidd provide the 
remainder of die junior college operating eiqienses. 

AICCU Institutions: 1965-66 and 1966-67—actual oper- 
ating and c£mital outlay budgets for the AICCU insti- 
tutions; 1967-68 to 1971-72— JCHE projections based 
on the past trends of expenditure in AICCU institu- 
tions. Data for 1957-58 to 1966-67 indicated that the 
average annual increase in unit operating costs for the 
private colleges was ei^t per cent. This was added 
to the expected annual enrollment increase and the 
resulting aerating eiqienditure projections were cal- 
culated. The projections for capital eiqienditures were 
based on assumed capital unit cost per newly enrolled 
student in the private colleges. These assumptions 
have relatively little basis in past history and the Pro- 
jections of capital expenditures are included here 
mainly by way of illustration. 

42. Allan M. Cartter, “Questions of Hi^er Education 
in California,” speech delivered to the Symposium on 
Public Policy Issues, the California State Assembly 
(September 7, 1967). 

43. The following exchange was recorded during the 
Committee’s public hearing on tuition (Transcript, 
Volume 2, p. 118) : 

“Senator Grunsky: To what extent has the absence 
of a tuition chaise at the University and state col- 
leges had the e^ct in recent years of pricing pri- 
vate institutions out of the market for students?” 

“Father Donahoe: We don’t think we have been 
priced out of the market for students as a result of 
no tuition. We feel we are comp^etitive enou^ to 
survive with or without tuition. So, we don’t think 
that is an important factor.” 

See also the prepared response by the AICCU to the 
same question. (Testimony Submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Hi^er Education, October 13 and 16, 
1967). It has since been indicated that the AICCU 



may have been referring only to the imposition of a 
small tuition charge. 

44. Table 5.1 

Office of the Legislative Analysi and catalog of the 
University of California ana the California State 
Colleges. 

45. Table 5.2 

University of California: Data submitted to the Re- 
gents’ Special Comndttee on Student Charges by die 
University of CaJifomia, Office of the Vice President 
for Business and Finance. 

California State Colleges: Data provided by the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges, Vice Chancellor for Busmess 
Affairs. 

46. Table 5.3 

California State Scholarship and Loan Commission, 
“Statement of Standard Costs— University of Cali- 
fornia.” 

47. Table 5.4 

W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. Weisbrod, Benefits and 
Costs of Public Hitler Education in California, report 
prepared for JCHE, 1967, Part 3, pp. 1-6. 

48. Table 5.5 

Coordinating Council for Hi^er Education, Financial 
Assistance Programs for California College and Uni- 
versity Students, October 11, 1967, Part 4. 

49. Table 5.6 

50. The Regents’ Special Committee on Student 
Charges commented as follows regarding alternative 
income sources in its report on tuition, (Agenda Item 
H, January 11, 1968): “The Special Committee has ex- 
plored the possibilities for obtaining additional income. 
There are several areas having real promise, but in all 
cases they will require time and organization, and in 
most cases significant new efforts would require modi- 
fication of Regents’ policies.” 

Apparently the Special Committee believed^ that ao 
time, or ganizat ion or modification of Regents’ policies 
would be required to impose tuition. 

51. Table 5.7 

Compiled from annual financial reports of the Univer- 
sity of California and the annual reports of the Treas- 
urer of the Regents of Ae University of Califorma. 

52. Table 5.8 

Office of the Auditor General, A Report on the Finan- 
cial Practices of The University of Ctdifomia, 1967, 
p. 79. 

53. Table 5.9 

Compiled from annual financial reports of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

54. Table 5.10 

Same as Table 5.2, see footnote (44) -University of 
California data only. 

55. Table 5.11 

University of California: Same as Table 5.2, see foot- 
note (44)— University of California data only. 

California State Colleges: Annual report to &e Co- 
ordinating Council for Hi^er Education of gifts and 
bequests received by the California State Colleges. 
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Alternative Measures 
of Enrollment 

There are many ways in which student activity is 
measured in Cmifomia. The concepts and terms used 
in diese measures vary considerably among the seg- 
ments of hi^er education and with specific budget^ 
purooses to be served. The following paragraphs list 
alphabetically the more common measures of student 
activity currently employed in California hi^er edu- 
cation. 

Attendance f Actual (junior colleges only). The at- 
tendance as reported by the instructors of students 
who are enrolled in and actually attending class. Not 
included are verified absences of students due to illness 
or quarantine and for certain professional services. 

Attendance, Apportionment (junior colleges only). Ac- 
tual attendance plus verified absences due to illness or 
quarantine and lor certain professional services. 

Attendance, Average Daily (junior coUeges only). 
Average daily attendance (ADA) of pupils enrolled in 
thirteenth and fourteenth aade courses, exclusive of 
defined adults, is computed for the first semester by 
^dividing by 30 the sum of the total number of whole 
and partial class hours of regularly enrolled pupils’ 
attendance recorded during die first and second census 
iveeks. The second semester is computed in an identi- 
c£d manner using the attendance recorded during the 
third and fotudi census weeks. Average daily attend- 
ance for both semesters is computed by taking the 
mean average of &e two. For junior colleges on a 
quarter system average daily attendance for each quar- 
ter is computed by dividing by 15 the sum of the 
whole and partial class hours recorded for the census 
week of re^arly enrolled pupils in ^ades 13 and 14, 
exclusive of defined adults. For junior colleges on a 
four-quarter system the units of average daily attrad- 
ance reported in the first period report is the quotient 
computed by diivding the sum of the whole and partial 
class hours recorded for the first and second quarter 
by 30. 

The attendance for all defined adults, whether they 
are enrolled in regular classes or classes for adults 
(non-graded classes), is kept separately from that of 
all other pupils. Thus the average daily attendance 
for defined adults in graded courses is computed sepa- 
rately from that for other students in grades 13 and 14. 



In classes for adults (non-graded classes) each pupil’s 
attendance is recorded in minutes or clock hours, and 
no absence is charged except when such absence is 
equal to a full clock hour. Absence due to illness may 
not be credited for apportionment attendance. The 
average daily attendance is computed by ta^g the 
total clock hours in classes for adults and dividing by 
525, regardless of the number of days college was 
maintained for regular day classes. 

Average daily attendance is also kept with respect to 
the residence of students. A distinction is made be- 
tween citizens of the United States and citizens of 
foreign countries, between residents of California and 
residents of other states, and between those residing 
with^ a district maintaining a junior college in Cali- 
fornia and those residing outside of a district main- 
taining a junior college but within the state of Cali- 
fornia. 

Credit, Unit of. A unit of academic credit is related 
to the amount of work accomplished. It may be a 
quarter credit or quarter hour, semester credit or 
semester hour, major course unit, or other measure- 
ment. 

Enrollment, Active. The number of active enrollments 
as of an established date. 

Enrollment, Class Level. The number of enrollments 
in the different class levels, i.e., freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, seniors, and graduates. A freshman is a student 
who, at the time of registration, has completed fewer 
tVian 30 semester units of credit. A sophomore student 
is one who has completed 30, but less than 60, units 
of credit. A junior must have completed 60 units but 
less than 90 units, and a senior 90 or more units. 

Enrollment, Classes for Adults (junior colleges only). 
Enrollment in classes for adults is the same as non- 
graded enrollments since non-graded classes^ Me the 
same as classes for adults. The term “adult” is nus- 
leading as non-graded classes are not defined with 
respect to age. 

Enrollment, Cumulative. The total number of different 
individuals who have been registered from the begin- 
ning of the f£^ or spring term. 

Enrollment, Day-Graded. The number of students 
who are reigstered in at least one graded course sched- 
uled to commence prior to 4:30 pm. 

Enrollment, Defined Adtdt (junior colleges only). The 
number ofenrollments who are 21 years of age or older 
and who are enrolled in fewer than 10 class hours. 
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Enrollment, Equivalent Students. Refers to full-time 
equivalent enrollment. 

Enrollment, Full-Time. The number of enrollments in 
study programs of 12 or more units. The only excep- 
tion is University graduate students, who are all 
counted as full-time. 

Enrollment, Full-Time Equivalent (FTE) (Universi^ 
and state colleges only). Full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment may be in terms of total, regular, limited, full- 
time or part-time enrollment. FTE is measured at 
bo'di the student level and the course level at the state 
colleges. It is measured only by student level at the 
University. At both institutions FTE is derived by 
dividing credit hours by 15 (15 credit hours is con- 
sidered a full study load for all students. It should be 
remembered that 12 or more units is the definition for 
full-time status as opposed to part-time status.) Thus 
full-time equivalent enrollment is compiled for lower 
division, upper division and graduate students at the 
University and state colleges, and for lower division, 
upper ^vision and ^aduate classes at the state col- 
leges. Since all graduate actual enro llmen ts are con- 
sidered full-time at the University, the Fin enrollment 
is obtained by means of a survey. The state colleges 
also make a distinction with regard to day students. 
There is 8 to 5 FTE, or the FTE enrollment in classes 
given between 8 am and 5 pm. 

Enrollment, Graded (the distinction applies mainly to 
junior colleges, as the University and state colleges 
place non-graded courses in their extension programs). 
The number of students enrolled in at least one graded 
course. A student is to be counted in one, and only 
one, category. A student registered in at least one 
graded course is to be counted only in tl^ category 
regardless of the fact that he may be concurrently reg- 
istered in one or more classes for adults (ungraded 
classes). 

Enrollment, Limited (state colleges only). The num- 
ber of registered students tak^g 6 or fewer credit 
units. 



Enrollment, Limited (University only). The number 
of registered students who do not have a high school 
diploma. 



Enrollment, Non-graded (junior colleges only). The 
same as enrollment in classes for adults. 



Enrollment, Other Student. The number of registered 
students who are not in one of die class levels (fredi- 
man, sophomore, etc.) of a particular institution. 
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Usually these students have a degree but are 
classes winch lead to the degree they already have. 
Their motives for doing this are usudly to prepare for 
advanced study in a field for which tiiey <to not have 
sufficient preparation. 

Enrollment, Part-Time. The number of enrollments in 
study programs of less than 12 credit hours. 

Enrollment, Regular (state colleges only). The num- 
ber of registered students taking more man 6 credit 
hours. 



Enrollment, Special. A somewhat general term. The 
Bureau of Educational Research uses it in reference 
to junior college students who are under 21 and en- 
rolled in non-graded courses and "other students’* 
under 21 years of age. 

Enrollment, State. The s^^^me as cumulative enrollment. 
This term was used in the junior colleges and state 
colleges from the early 1930’s until the late 1940’s. 

Enrollment, Total. The number of both full-time and 
part-time enrollments. 

Head Count. A general term usuaUy referring to total 
enrollment. This term is sometimes used by the Uni- 
versity. 

Hours, Class (junior colleges only). In grades 13 and 
14 of a junior college, one class hour is not less than 
50 minutes and not more than 60 minutes. No absence 
of a pupil enrolled in the day junior college shall be 
deemed to be absence for apportionment purposes, 
except when such absence is equal to a full class 
period. 



Hours, Credit. One semester credit hour of work is 
awarded for (1) a class meeting one hour per week 
for a semester; or (2) a laboratory meeting two hours 
per week for a semester; or (3) a laboratory meeting 
three hours per week for a semester, (4) or combina- 
tions of these, draending considerably upon the kind 
of instruction and material covered in the course. 

Hours, Student Contact (junior colleges only). The 
total number of proaammed class periods per week 
for a student. A whole class period is not less than ^ 
nor more than 60 minutes. There can be only one 
whole contact hour per one whole dass period regard- 
less of the duration of attendance. 



Hours, Total Student Credit. The total number 
units of credit of all students actively enrolled. 
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The Tuition 
Simuiation Mmiei 

THE PURPOSES AND GENERAL FORM 
THE MODEL 

The tuition simulation model provides an orderly 
mechanism for exploring the consequences of hjmo- 
thetical tuition charges upon the number and distribu- 
tion of students in California colleges. It also calculates 
the impacts of these consequences upon state, local 
and private costs of higher education over a five-year 
plaiming period. This appendix describes the model 
in some detail and outlines the several assumptions 
which have been made in its design and operation. 
The text also describes how the model might be ad- 
justed to permit the exploration of a wide range of 
alternative assumptions about the character of the 
relationships between price and demand in higher 
education. 

The model has four components. 

A. A set of program options the consequences of which 
are to be explored. These options include the amount 
of tuition to be charged for various classes of students 
at various institutions, the uses to be made of tuition 
revenues, the extent and character of any student aid 
plan to be offered concurrently with increased tuition, 
and details of any special programs of high school 
counseling, precommitment of financial aid, altered 
entrance requirements, etc. 

B. A specification of external circumstances which in- 
fluence the workings of tuition. Such external circum- 
stances include the tuition rates at private colleges, the 
amount of living and travel costs associated with col- 
lege attendance, college participation rates and the 
sources of financial support for junior colleges. 

C. Estimates of system response. Specific estimates are 
required and made concerning the nature and magni- 
tude of shifts among and out of institutions under 
hypothetical tuition charges, the relative attractiveness 
of loans and grants and a basic forecast of entry and 
persistence rates. 

D. Consequences. The model simulates the conse- 
quences of program options, given specific external 
circumstances and given assumed system response 
characteristics upon the number and distribution of 
students by segment and level and upon the magnitude 
?>.nd incidence of public and private educational costs. 



Figure D. 1 in the ^pendix provides a schematic char- 
acterization of the now patterns within the model. The 
computer programs for the tuition simulation model 
written in FORTIN II language, are available in the 
Committee office to permit critics or potential users of 
the model to gain detailed information on the modeFs 
operation and construction. Copies of the Committee's 
input data and samples of output are also available to 
supplement the more general documentation provided 
here. 

BASE CASE DATA 

The simulation model is grounded on a “base case”, 
which is a projection of enrollment and expenditures 
in the public and private segments of higher f ^hication 
in California. The base case assumes Aat b,?> tuition 
will be imposed in the public institutions of higher 
education and that information from recent studies of 
student financial characteristics is reasonably accurate. 
In addition, it assumes that there will be no important 
policy changes regarding hi^er education, and that 
the “rest of me world” will be much the same as it has 
been. (These assumptions are described in more de- 
tail in footnote 34, Appendix B.) 

Projections of the following data were used in the base 
case: 

Total enrollments (head count) at the four seg- 
ments of hi^er education (University of Cali- 
fornia, California State Colleges, public junior col- 
leges and private institutions), divided by class 
level; 

Family income of the students in each of the four 
segments, with one distribution for all students in 
each segment; the distribution is assumed to be 
constant throughout the period; 

Distribution of students by whether they live with 
their parents or not, with a separate distribution 
for each segment; the distribution is assumed to be 
constant throughout the period; 

Distribution of students by residence (as defined 
for tuition purposes), with a separate distribution 
for each segment; the distribution is assumed to be 
constant throu^out the period; and 

Operating and capital unit costs, with projections 
for each class at each segment for each of the years 
in the period. 

In addition to the foregoing "hard” data, estimates 
were made of the following relationships: 

The percentage of students at each of the three 
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public segments having academic eligibility and (in 
the case of commuters) the geographic feasibility 
of transferring to another school, with further clas- 
sification by whether or not the student lived with 
his parents at his original school and whether he 
could live with his parents at the new school; 

The percentage of students of a given income 
stratum that would leave their present school given 
various tuition charges and the percentage of those 
who leave that would go to another school rather 
than dropping out completely. 

More detailed student characteristics (e.g., different 
family income distributions for different class levels, 
or for residents and non-residents) can be incorporated 
into the model at the cost of the significant increase in 
size of computer memory that will be required. The 
sources of the data used in the base case projection are 
discussed in detail in Appendix E. 

BASIC MODEL STRUCTURE 

The first step in the simulation model is that of esti- 
mating the effects of a particular tuition proposal on 
the base case (i.e., the change from the projected 
enrollment levels for each segment of public and pri- 
vate higher education in Calirornia). 

The effects of tuition are expressed in a student trans- 
fer table showing the percentage of students who 
would transfer to some other segment or change their 
living pattern as a result of tuition. The student trans- 
fer table is smplied to the base case enrollment table 
and a revised enrollment for that year is calculated. 

It should be noted that, with one exception described 
in the next item in this outline, there is no considera- 
tion of year-to-year effects in the model. In other 
words, each year’s base case enrollment is operated on 
independently by the tuition transfer table for that 
year. The effect of this particular aspect of the model’s 
structure is discussed below in this outline. 

GRANTS AND LOANS FOR TUITION 

The model considers only those grants and loans that 
are funded specifically out of tuition. Continuing con- 
ventional grant and loan programs are some of the 
factors that determine the base case enrollment, and 
are therefore assumed to continue as in the past. Addi- 
tional aid programs not funded out of tuition, addi- 
tional recruiting efforts in high schools, or additional 
counseling programs in college are not considered 
within the model in its present form. 

The total amounts of grants and loans that are offered 
each year in a 5-year period of the model are based 
on the percentage of total tuition at each segment that 
is devoted to grants and loans and on the amount of 
tuition paid at the segment during the previous aca- 
demic year (or what would have been paid if tuition 
had been in effect). In other words, the estimate of 
the total tuition paid (and thus the estimated propor- 
tion that would be available for grants and loans) is 
based on the ^vious year’s enrollment. 

The total tuitiou that is considered available for grants 
and loans is based on the new tuition that would be 
charged residents who are attending a particular seg- 
ment, plus the increased tuition that would be received 
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from non-residents. This calculation, in effect, assumes 
that Ae “base case” non-resident tuition continues to 
be devoted to the purposes for which it would have 
been used in the base case. 

Basing the assumed amount of grants and loans that 
are available in a given year on the previous year’s 
enrollment tends to understate the total amount of 
tuition that would be collected in the actual year, be- 
cause even with tuition imposed, enrollment in each 
segment tends to increase each year. However, the 
assumed basis of tuition as the ‘last year’s enrollment” 
is realistic in that a higher education administrator 
would very probably have to make commitments for 
loans and grants prior to' the time when he knew 
exactly how much tuition would be collected. 

It has been assumed that only 85 per cent of the funds 
tW are available for loans are in fact accepted by 
students. This assumption reflects the historical ex- 
perience that loan offerings have been less fully used 
dian grants. 

The model assumes that grants and loans are offered 
only to people who, in the base case, are attending (or 
in the case of freshmen who are planning to attend) 
their present institution. No consideration is given 
to offering grants and loans that are funded from 
tuition and collected at a particular se^ent to entice 
students from another segment to switch institutions 
or to encourage attendance at college by those who 
would not ormnarily attend. This second limitation 
could be removed by detailed program changes which 
would, in effect, alter the base case assumptions on 
entering students. 

The present structure of the simulation model is such 
that grants and loans are offered on a first come, first 
served basis to the sub-classes of students that are 
processed in the order shown in Figure D.l. 

At each segment, grants and loans are first offered to 
freshmen, then to sophomores and so on. Within each 
class, grants and loans are first offered to residents who 
are not living with their parents, then, to residents who 
are living with their parents, and finally to non-resi- 
dents who are not living with their parents. Within 
each of these four sub-classes, grants and loans are 
offered in reverse order of family income, so that stu- 
dents with the lowest incomes are offered the grant or 
loan first. 

If a grant or loan is “accepted”, (i.e., if the grant 
amount is sufficient to induce one or more students in 
the sub-class being considered to transfer out of his 
present segment), then the total amount of available 
grants or loans is reduced by the amounts progressively 
obligated. Students are first offered grants; when 
nants have all been utilized, students are then offered 
mans. 

The policy assumption implicit in the present structure 
of the model is that grants and loans are offered first 
to freshmen and last to seniors and graduate students. 
In effect this assumption states that inittial attendance 
is being encouraged ahead of academic completion. 
The model could be modified, for example, to reverse 
the emphasis by offering grants and loans first to 
seniors. In fact, almost any priority system could be 









Figure D.l ptOW DIAGRAM FOR TUITION SIMULATION MODEL 
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imposed on combinations of grade level, income, resi- 
dential status and living pattern. 

THE DECISION TO TRANSFER 

For each academic level, institutional segment, li^^g 
pattern and residential status, an estimate is provided 
of the percentage of students (relative to the base 
case) who will transfer out of their present institu- 
tional segment regardless of whether they transfer to 
another institution or transfer out of higher education 
in California. The relative incentive to transfer m 
response to the impo.sition of a hypothesized level of 
tuition can be assumed to be di£Eerent for each institu- 
tional segment and for each academic level. However, 
a key assumption of the model is that the effect of a 
particular tuition increase (ejroressed as a percentage 
of income) will be the same for all students at a par- 
ticular segment and a particular academic level. The 
form of the general relationship between relative num- 
bers who will transfer and increased tuition as a per- 
cent of income is shown in Figure D.2. The actual 
parameters for the step-wise linear curve of Figure 
D.2 are part of the input data to the model and can 
be modified to reflect different analysts’ assumptions 
as to student behavior in response to a tuition increase. 

In those “tuition cases” where a portion of the tuition 
is dedicated to grants and loans, a check is made to 
see if grants or loans are available, or it the supply has 
been exhausted earlier in the analysis. If either grants 
or loans are available, students are first offered a grant, 
then a loan, and an estimate is then made of the num- 
ber of students in the class being considered who 
would transfer in response to the tuition increase less 
the amount of the grant or loan. 

If the tuition case does not involve grants and loans, 
or if the grant and loan supply has been exhausted, 
then the “decision to transfer” estimate depends onlv 
on the increase in tuition that is being considered. 
After the percentage of students in each class (ke., 
e a c h combination of institutional segment of 
ance, living pattern, and residential status) who will 
transfer has been calculated, the resulting pool ot 



“potential transferees” is allocated in part to 
segments of higher education in Calffomia, with the 
remainder assumed to leave higher education tn cott- 
fornia. The relative propensity to transfer of each cl^s 
of students is estimated in a manner similar to the 
estimate of the number who would transfer out ot their 
“present” segment. Figure D.2 shows the assumed 
characteristic transfer curve affecting the decisions 
to whether to transfer into a particular segment. The 
order of attempts to transfer is: 

Remain in the same institutional segment but con- 
vert from living on campus to living with parents 
(applicable only to those students living on 
campus); 

Transfer to private college (living on campus; then, 
living with parents); 

Transfer to a more costly public institution (living 
on campus; then, living with parents ) ; and 

Transfer to a less costly public institution (living 
on campus; then, living with parents). 

It should be noted that the parameters of the particular 
curves controlling the relative numbers who transfer 
can be adjusted to cnange the relative numbers who 
will go to more and to less costly institutions. How- 
ever, the present structure of the model is Such that 
students are first exposed to the opportunity to transfer 
to more costly institutions before they are offered the 
opportunity to transfer to less costly institutions. 

Ability to transfer is affected not only Iw the 
sideration exemplified by the curves in Figure D.2, but 
also by an assumed opportunity to transfer that is con- 
ditioned on both academic ability and geographic 
feasibility. For example, a transfer from the status of 
“junior college student living at home” to a “university 
student living at home”, I’eqiiires both academic eli^- 
bility and the geographic proximity of a university 
near to the home of the student’s parents. It is possible 
to provide different parameters for student transfer 

characteristic curves, in order to reflect different pro- 
pensities to transfer of different academic levels. 



Figure D.2 ASSUMED RESPONSES TO TUITION 
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Like the curves controlling the decision to leave the 
“present” segment, the curves controlling transfer into 
new segments are based on costs as a percentage of 
income. In this latter case, however, the cost includes 
with tuition the increased or decreased living costs at 
the segment to which a transfer is being considered. 

It should be noted that the result can be algebraicly 
negative, since the assumption is made that an increase 
in cost might be tolerated if transfer to a more pres- 
tigious institution were being considered. After all 
possible transfers have been considered, any students 
remaining in the pool of individuals who were esti- 
mated to transfer out of their present se^ent are 
relegated to the category “transfer out of higher edu- 
cation in California.” 

THE REVISED ENROLLMENT ESTIMATE 

The five-yeai enrollment projection contained in the 
base case is revised by a mateix multiplication of the 
base case enrollment table times the estimated “student 
transfer table”. That is, the revised percentage of stu- 
dents in each combined class of institutional segment 
of attendance, living pattern, residential status and 
academic grade level is multiplied by the original 
enrollment at that segment in order to calculate the 
new enrollment at each segment. It is at this point that 
the output of the model is affected by the fact that no 
inter-year transfer effects are considered. For example, 
the calculation of the revised enrollment at the so^o- 
more level at a particular segment involves a multipli- 
cation of assumed percentages who transfer that 
particular year. There is no consideration of the fact 
that the absolute number of sophomores in the base 
case (the number that is reduced by those who trans- 
fer out in response to tuition) may be artificially high 
since in the previous year freshmen may have trans- 
ferred out in response to tuition. The model could be 
modified to consider this year-to-year effect, dven 
estimates of the relative percentages of any academic 
level who were continuing from the previous year at 
the same academic level, transfening from another 
segment or matriculating from a lower academic level 
the previous year. 

The model has provision to convert the units of enroll- 
ment at one segment to a different set of units at an- 
other segment. For example, if enrollment at one seg- 
ment is measured as full-time equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment and if, at another segment to which certain 
numbers of students are estimated to transfer, the en- 
rollment is expressed as total enrollment, then a m ulti- 
plier can be introduced to convert estimated FTE 
enrollment at one segment to estimated total enroll- 
ment at the other. Tliis capability is not now in use 
since total enrollment (total 13th and 14th grade en- 
rollment in the junior colleges) is the unit used for 
each segment. The relative proportions of part-time 
and fuU-time students are accounted for in the calcula- 
tion of unit costs. 

THE ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES OF THE 
INSTITUTIONAL SEGMENTS 

For each year of the planning period, the calculation 
of operating costs of each segment is based on the 
mulHplication of an assumed unit cost per student 
times the number of students (where this number of 
students has been revised in response to the effects of 



tuition). The model permits using different unit (»sts 
for each institutional segment, for each academic level 
and for each year. 

Operating unit costs are the expenditures per enrolled 
student. The level of these unit costs is lower than unit 
costs per FTE or per ADA because of the enrollment 
of part-time students. It is assumed that transfer 
among the several segments will not change the mix 
of full-time and part-time students. 

Capital expenditures are estimated in the same way 
as operating expenditures except that the unit costs 
are multiplied by the increase in enrollment from the 
previous year. It enrollment should decrease from one 
year to the next, then the capital cost would be zero. 

Unit costs were calculated from the projected enroll- 
ments and expenditures of the segments. Occasionally 
the resulting series fluctuated widely since enroUments 
and costs did not change at the same rate (this was 
especially true of capital unit costs), resulting in im- 
realistic expenditures after transfers had changed the 
enrollments. To make the model output a better esti- 
mation of the actual situation, the unit cost series were 
adjusted to make a reasonably smooth base case curve. 

In order to reflect the fact that the capital expenditure 
necessary to accommodate some years’ student increase 
is in fact an investment in facilities usable for years 
to come, the total capital costs at public institutions 
are converted into an annual capital charge (m the 
assumption of straight-line depreciation and a 25-year 
useful building life. 

It should be noted that the decrease in capital expen- 
ditures for the first year of the planning period (i.e., 
1967-68) is normally quite large. This large decrease 
is caused by the fact that, in the first year, the increase 
in enrollment after the effects of tuition have been 
calculated is a function both of the tuition case and 
of enrollment in the base case for the last year at which 
no tuition was imposed. Accordingly, as shown in 
Chart D.3, the curve of enrollment as a function of 
time starts out at the same point for both the base 
case and the “enrollment after tuition” case, so that at 
the first year the increase in enrollment for the latter 
case is markedly lessened. In succeeding years tne 
“enrollment after tuition” remains less than the base 
case, but the year-to-year increase is more nearly pro- 
portional to the absolute enrollment. 



Chart D.3 COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT 
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Projectims of BiroUment and 
Expenditures for The 
University of (kiiifornia, 
(^iifornb State Coiieses, 
Junior Cdieges and AiCXiU 
institutions 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

University of California enrollments are emeuted to 
increase from 78,043 in 1966 to 111,196 in 1972. This 
increase will be concentrated in the graduate division, 
and, to a lesser extent, in the upper division. During 
this same period, the total expenditures are expected 
to rise from $544 million to $1,058 million. If past 
trends are followed, 22,580 degrees will be granted in 
1972 compared to 16,267 in 1966. 

The University has made projections and plans in some 
detail for most of its actiwties. Enrollments, cf course, 
are projected a number of years into the future; the 
University has also prepared a detaUed Long Range 
Fiscal Program (LR^ that sets out budgets for the 
next ten years, lliese data are more than projections, 
since they reflect decisions and proposals about future 
development as well as the effects of trends. However, 
these decisions are based upon the projections of future 
enrollments. The fiscal program states: ‘Tlie only 
important exceptions to the rule that resources are 
derived from projected students are Agricultural Re- 
search and Exctension and non-state support of or- 
ganized research**.* So, precisely put, the data in 
me LRFP show what the University would like to do 
given the projected emollments. 

The enrollment projections appear in Table E.l ex- 
pressed both as total enrollment and as full-time 
equivalents (FTE). The increasing relative share of 
the graduate division is quite marked; the ratio of 
lower to upper to graduate FTE changes from 34:34: 
32 to 28:35:37. 

The lower-upper division ratio at the University was 
50:50 in 1966, and the University expects it to be about 
45:55 by 1972. This ratio approaches that of 40:60 
recommended in the Master Plan. 

*The version presented to the Regents in July, 1967, p. 2. 



The impact of the projected increase in the relative 
size of me graduate division is sharply reflected in the 
budgets, since graduate students are more expensive 
to instruct than imderaaduates under current ac- 
counting conventions and current practice. Unit oper- 
ating costs for graduate students in 1966-1967 are esti- 
mated to be about 2.7 times those for lower division 
students, and capital costs per new graduate stadent 
are about 4.3 times capital costs per new lower division 
student, as shown in Table E.2. !t is therefore con- 
sistent to expect University budgets to increase mark- 
edly over the nexct five years, as Table E.3 shows. The 
University*s operating exqxenditures are exqxected to 
rise to $881 mmion by 1972, while capital expenditures 
rise to $175 million. The total University expenditure 
Vtdll increase to 194 per cent of the 1966 sum. By com- 
parison, the increase in enrollment by 1972 will reach 
only 142 per cent of the 1966 total. 

The revenue sources for these expected expenditures 
are described in Table E.4. The operating support ex- 
pected from the state increases to 192 per cent of the 
support level in 1966, while federal support increases 
to 2^ per cent. The relative state share of total oper- 
ating support will decrease from 49 per cent to 45 

E er cent, while the federal share will grow sli^tly, 
•om 25 per cent to 27 per cent. The shares con- 
tributed by other operating fund sources are ejected 
to remain rou^y constant, except for hospital income, 
which nearly doubles. Hie proportionate shares of 
capital ouday contributed by the several sources vary 
widely from year to year, and no strong trend is 
evident. 

There has been a great deal of recent interest con- 
cerning the costs and die role of the University*s medi- 
cal schools, especially the new schools at San Diego 
and Davis. Data in the LRFP indicate that support 
for medicine will continue to fonn a large portion of 
the total budget. Expenditures on the medical 
campuses are compared with costs on all other cam- 
puses in Table E.5. 

Throu^out the period 1966 to 1972, operating support 
for the medical campuses will take 20-25 percent of 
the operating budget, and capital support require 
about 20 per cent of the University*s total capital bud- 
get. The 1965-1966 FTE on the medical campuses was 
%29, resulting in an average operating expenditure of 
$17,880 per FTE. The effect of the memcal campus 
budget also may be seen by comparing the average 
operating exqxenditures per student with the medical 
campuses first included and then excluded. With the 
medical campuses included, the average operating cost 
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Table E.1 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TOTAL AND FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT ENROLLMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 1966 TO 1972 



TOTAL ENROUED STUDENTS— AHNUAL AVERAGE 



ACADEMIC 

YEAR 


LOWER 

DIVISION 


LOWER 

% 

OF TOTAL 


UPPER 

DIVISION 


UPPER 

% 

OF TOTAL 


GRADUATE 

DIVISION 


GRADUATE 

OFT^AL 




19651966 
19661967 
1967-1968 
1968 1969 
1969-1970 
1970 1071 
1971-1972 


26,276 

27,050 

27,973 

28,499 

29,853 

30,387 

30,477 


33.7 
32.1 
30.9 

29.8 

29.4 

28.4 

27.4 


26,905 

30.445 

33,028 

35,088 

36,526 

37,970 

39,133 


34.5 

36.1 
36.4 

36.6 
35.9 

35.6 

35.2 


24,862 
26,882 
29,528 
32,171 
. 35,451 
38,414 
41.586 


31.8 

31.9 

32.6 

33.6 
34.8 
36.0 
37.4 


78,043 

84.377 

90,529 

95.758 

101,830 

106,771 

111,196 



ANNUAL FTE— MDBURED BY DIVISION IN WHICH STUDENTS ARE RE6ISTERED(a) 



ACADEMIC 

YEAR 


LOWER 

DIVISION 


WWW ■ » ^ — — 

LOWER 

% 

OF TOTAL 


UPPER 

DIVISION 


UPPER 

% 

OF TOTAL 


GRADUATE 

DIVISION 


GRADUATE 

% 

OF TOTAL 


■ 


1965-1966 
1966 1967 
1967-1968 

1968 1969 

1969 1970 

1970 1971 
1971-1972 


25,077 

26,693 

28,161 

27,695 

28,468 

29,006 

29,111 


34.0 

33.0 
31.2 

30.7 

29.8 

29.1 
28.0 


25,041 

28.248 

31,535 

32,624 

33,894 

35,238 

36,322 


34.0 
34.9 
34.9 

36.2 
35.5 

35.3 

35.0 


23,559 

25,836 

27,129 

29,792 

32,795 

35,526 

38,422 

Aooh nf fhp thrpp i 


32.0 

32.1 
33.9 

32.2 
34.7 
35.6 
37.0 

iivisions. This is in 


73.677 

80,777 

86,823 

90,111 

95,157 

99,771 

103,855 

contrast to the 



StSd^nts are the discussion in Appendix C. . 196G 67) • 1967 68 to 1971-72-University 

source. Ensiled students: 1965-66 and l^-67-Un«^ Califoniia. Statistical Summary (1965-66 and 1966-67). 1967-68 to 1971 72 University 

of California, OMce of Analytical Studies (unpublished data). 

Annual FTE: Office of Analytical Studies (unpublished data). 



per FTE is $5,775 for 1966 and $8,486 for 1972. TOh 
medical campuses excluded, the figures drop to $4,963 
for 1966 and $6,887 for 1972. 

One point worth noting is that a large proportion of 



Table E.2 UNIVERSITY UNIT COSTS OF IN- 
■■■i STRUCTION, 1966-1967 





CAPITAL 


OPERATING 




(per additional student) (per enrolled student) 


Lower Division 


S 5,200 


$ 850 


Upper Division 


$ 8,100 


$1,450 


Graduate Division 


$22,500 


$2,400 






•The Auditor General’s report to the JCHE on the Financial Practices 
of the University of California. 



the supnort for the medical campuses comes from non- 
state sources. The total capital outlay for the period 
1966 to 1972 is supported almost entirely by equal 
federal anil state contributions. The breakdown of 
operating revenue by source for the San Francisco 
Medical Center may be used as a proxy for all the 
medical schools. In 1965-1966, 37.8 per cent of its 
funds were from the state, 27.9 per cent from the fed- 
eral government, and 21.8 per cent from hospital and 
clinic fees, lliis leaves only 12.5 per cent ‘ other . ( ) 

The physical expansion of the diversity has beeri 
striking in the past several years, with the addition of 
two new medical schools as well as three new general 
campuses. The increased enrollment expected in the 
next five years will be housed on presently existing 
campuses, with the Berkeley and Los Angeles cam- 
puses reaching their programmed capacity during the 
period. However, two new general campuses are 
being planned, one in the north and the other in 
southern California. The LRFP indicates that operat- 
ing funds will be spent on preliminary planning for 
both new campuses by 1972. No capital funds are yet 
budgeteci for these new campuses. 
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One important activity at the University has been 
excludea from the preceding discussion: work per- 
formed at the various laboratories supported by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. These contracts are quite 
sizeable, running between $225 million and $246 mil- 
lion during 1962-67. There is no reason to espect 
that the funds spent here will not continue to be as 
sizeable as ^ey nave been in the past. The AEG con- 
tracts were excluded from the University budgets on 
the grounds that they were not a part of the "normal” 
functioning of the University, since they did not re- 
spond to enrollments and were traditionwy outside of 
the range of the state’s educational policy. Projections 
of the level of activity under the AEG contracts cannot 
be made since the funds appropriated respond to 
managerial decision rather than demographic trends, 
^thou^ die AEG funds have efEects on the University 
and on the state, the Committee is not prepared to 
discuss in this report whether these effects are advan- 
tageous or not, but postpones consideration to a later 
date. 

In summary, the University indicates that by 1971-1972 
its enrollments will be 42 per cent larger than in 1965- 
1966, and that its expenditures vnll have nearly 
doubled over the period. A large share of these expen- 
ditures will support medical schools. One reason for 
the greater increase in expenditures than in enroll- 
ments (other than Mation) is that relatively more of 
the University’s students be graduate students, 
and th^ are more expensive to educate. More details 
about the unit costs at the University and information 
about the exact uses proposed for University funds will 
be developed by the Committee in the course of its 
studies. 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 

Only a limited number of projections are available for 
the state colleges for the next five years. Not only is 
there a need for program budgeting for the state col- 
leges, but there is a need for more tangible evidence of 
planning. The only recent enrollm ent p rojections made 
by the state colleges are of total FTE’s, with no pro- 
jections for the upper, lower and ^aduate divisions. 
The only available projections showing enrollments in 
each division are those produced by the Department of 
Finance, which have not been adjusted by the Chan- 
cellor's Office to reflect anticipated changes in enroll- 
ment caused by new policies. The only budgetary pro- 



jections available from the state colleges are for state 
contributions, and the Committee has no way to pro- 
ject total expenditures other than assmning the total 
to be some multiple of the state contribution. 

The available enrollment projections are shown in 
Table E.6. Total enrollments in 1972 will be 150 per 
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the enrolled students, according to the Department of 
Finance projections. The lower division will decrease 
from 31 per cent to 27 per cent. The graduate division 
will stay at about 23.5 per cent of the total enrollment. 
In the past, the distribution of full-time students by 
class level has been quite different from the distribu- 
tion of total enrollments, since relatively more adu- 
ate students attend part-time. The Committee has no 
information as to whether this trend will continue, but 
makes the assumption that it probably will. 

Budget projections indicate a large expected increase 
in expenditures for the state colleges. The projection 
for state support, shown in Table E.7, forecasts that 




per cent. 



Three sets of projections of state support for capital 
outlay are ^ven, one from the ChanceUor’s Office, one 
from the 1967-1968 Governor’s Budget, and a tlmd 
projected by the Committee. The first two decline 
precipitously after a few years and, with contini^g 
increases in enrollment, would seem to contradict 
reality. The explanation may be that the first two 
projections do not include new state college campuses, 
four of which are currently planned, and that the 
activity necessary to refurbish the existing exposes 
will taper off over time. The enrollment projection^ 
however, do include those students who >vill be housed 
at new campuses, and it appears that the derating 
cost projections include these students also. The Com- 
mittee believes that its own projection, which is merely 
a continuation of the past trend of capital expenditure, 
gives a more accurate indication or what the total 
capital outlay support for the state colleges vdll be, 
given a continuation of the sAatm quo. 

Table E.7 also shows the Committee’s estimate of total 



Table E.3 ACTUAL AND PROJECTED OPERATING AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, UNIVERSITY 
■■■ OF CALIFORNIA, 1966 TO 1972 (Current $000,000) 



BUDGETS 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


Operating 


425.4 


508.9 


556.6 


643.6 


715.8 


782.1 


881.5 


Capital 


118.6 


100.4 


113.1 


166.1 


199.2 


216.2 


176.2 


Total 


544.0 


609.3 


669.7 


809.7 


915.0 


998.3 


1057.7 


Index numbers 
for total 


100 


102 


123 


149 


168 


184 


194 



(1966 » 100) 



Source: University of California, Long Bcmge Flscxd Won (July, 1967). Data were inflated by the Conunlttee using the projections of the California 
Constuner Price Index from the California Development Plan. 
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Table EA 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED REVENUE SOURCES FOR EXPENDITURES, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, 1966 TO 1972 (Current $000) 




REVENUE 

SOURCES 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


197M972 


Stati 


207.915 


243,232 


250,665 


316,129 


338,940 


363,225 


398,753 


% 


48.9 


47.8 


45.1 


49.1 


47.3 


46.3 


45.3 


Federal 


106,170 


132,375 


134,125 


157,329 


188,877 


212,398 


237,166 


% 


25.0 


26.0 


24.1 


24.5 


26.4 


27.2 


26.9 


Fees 


35,017 


41,256 


46,427 


53,517 


60,251 


65,652 


71,411 


% 


08.2 


08.1 


08.3 


08.3 


08.4 


08.4 


08.1 


Gifts and 
Endowments 


20,471 


24,084 


24,817 


26,622 


28,653 


31,703 


34,035 


% 


04.8 


04.7 


04.5 


04.1 


04.0 


04.1 


03.9 


Hospitals 

% 


18,589 

04.4 


29,780 

05.9 


32,893 

05.9 


39,073 

06.1 


42,600 

06.0 


46,386 

06.0 


71,723 

08.1 


Auxiliary 

Enterprises 


22,216 


25461 


26,850 


28,968 


32,330 


34,473 


37,318 


% 


05.2 


04.9 


04.8 


04.5 


04.5 


04.4 


04.2 


Other 


15,016 


12,892 


40,803 


21,969 


24,142 


28,232 


31,073 


% 


03.5 


02.6 


07.3 


03.4 


03.4 


03.6 


03.5 


Total 
Total % 


425,394 

100.0 


508,870 

100.0 


556,580 

100.0 


643,607 

100.0 


715,793 

100.0 


782,069 

100.0 


881,479 

100.0 


B. CAPITAL OUTLAY EXPENDITURES 


REVENUE 

SOURCES 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


State(a) 


57,614 


65,867 


56,821 


78,373 


110,609 


100,488 


103,010 


% 


48.8 


65.1 


50.3 


47.2 


55.5 


46.5 


58.2 


Federal 


37,960 


19,683 


20,589 


49,237 


35,992 


46,551 


25,587 


% 


32.2 


19.5 


18.2 


29.6 


18.1 


21.5 


14.5 


Loans 


22,450 


15,536 


34,655 


36,822 


50,733 


59,601 


38,491 


% 


19.0 


15.4 


30.6 


22.2 


25.5 


27.3 


21.8 


Fees and Gifts 


0 


33 


1,009 


1,699 


1,871 


10,065 


9,774 


% 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


4.7 


5.5 


Total 


118,024 


101,119 


113,074 


166,131 


199,205 


216,705 


176,862 


Total % 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



(a) State Capital support and total capital outlay for 1966 and 1967 do not agree with xaWe 
source documents. See the discussion In Appendix E. 

Source: Same as Table £.3. 




4.5 because of apparent accounting differences in the two 
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Table COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND PROJECTED COSTS FOR MEDICAt CAMPUSES AND 

ALL OTHER CAMPUSES, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 1966 TO 1972 (Current dollars) 



COSTS AND FTE 
ENROLLMENTS 1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


Operating ($000) 


Medical 


$82,789 


$104,431 


$118,631 


$139,899 


$156,122 


$172,946 


$220,097 


% 


19.5 


20.5 


21.3 


21.7 


21.8 


22.1 


25.0 


All Other 


342,605 


404,439 


437,949 


503,707 


559,671 


609,124 


661,383 


% 


80.5 


79.5 


78.7 


78.3 


78.2 


77.9 


75.0 


Total 


425,394 


508,870 


556,580 


643,606 


715,793 


782,070 


881,480 


Capital ($000) 


Medical 


$25,178 


$8,393 


$18,204 


$36,969 


$39,889 


$43,327 


$41,672 


% 


21.3 


8.3 


16.1 


22.2 


20.0 


20.0 


23.5 


All Other 


92,846 


92,726 


94,869 


129,163 


159,328 


172,838 


135,190 


% 


78.7 


91.7 


83.9 


77.8 


80.0 


8O.0 


76.5 


Total 

FTE on Medical 


118,024 


101,119 


113,073 


166,132 


199,208 


216,165 


176,862 


Campuses 


$4,629 


$5,108 


$5,647 


$6,158 


$6,658 . 


$7,208 


$7,838 


All Other FTE 


69,034 


75,669 


81,188 


83,951 


88,809 


92,560 


96,037 


Total FTE 


73,663 


80,777 


86,836 


90,109 


95,467 


99,768 


103,875 


Medical Operating 


-T- Medical FTE 
All Other Operating 


$17,880 


$20,440 


$21,000 


$22,720 


$23,440 


$23,990 


$28,080 


All Other FTE 
Total Operating = 


4,963 


5,344 


. 5,043 


6,000 


6,302 


6,581 


6,887 


Total FTE 


5,775 


6,300 


6,409 


7,142 


7,498 


7,839 


8,486 



Sources: Expenditure data are from the Long loage flaMl .fftaa (July, 19871. and were inflated.by the Committee. . .FTE’s are from the Ofllce uf Analytical 
Studies and the 1967>68 (lovemor’s Budget. 














Table EjS ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TOTAL AND RE ENROLLMENTS, 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES, 1966 TO 1972 



ENROLLMENTS 
MID LEVELS 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


19/0-1971 


1971-1972 


Total Enrolimant 
Freshmen 


28,060 


26,400 


27,400 


28,400 


29,980 


31,800 


33.700 


% 


18.1 


15.6 


14.9 


14.4 


14.3 


14.5 


14.4 


Sophomores 


20,033 


22.250 


22,850 


24,250 


25,570 


27,150 


28,900 


% 


12.9 


13.1 


12.4 


12.3 


12.2 




12.4 


Lower Division 


48,093 


48,650 


50,250 


52,650 


55,550 


ai>,950 


62,600 


% 


31.0 


28.7 


27.3 


26.8 


26.6 


26.8 


26.8 


Juniors 


36,542 


44.098 


47,800 


50,400 


53,750 


56,700 


59,500 


% 


23.6 


26.0 


26.0 


25.6 


25.7 


25.6 


25.5 


Seniors 


34,103 


37,208 


43,600 


47,600 


50,500 


53,700 


56,400 


% 


22.0 


22.0 


23.7 


2A2 


24.1 


24.3 


24.2 


Upper Division 


70,645 


81,306 


91.400 


98.000 


104,250 


110,400 


115,900 


% 


45.6 


48.0 


49.7 


49.8 


49.8 


49.9 


49.7 


Graduate 


36,189 


39,564 


42,350 


46,050 


49.400 


51,580 


54,900 


% 


23» 


23.3 


23.0 


23.5 


23.7 


23.3 


23.5 


Total 


154,927 


169,520 


184,000 


196,700 


209,200 


220,93fiT"^^^ 


233,400 


% 


100.0 


lOOJ) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


FTE (Total) 


116,689 


129,080 


144,120 


156,940 


167,170 


179,840 


192,210 


8-5 FTE(a) 


104,890 


111,177 


120,004 


129,982 


138,806 


147,599 


156,536 



<a) The fuU'tlme equivalent enrollment In courses given between 8:00 am and 5:00 pm, used In capital planning. 

Source: 1905^ and 1966-67— Depuiment of Finance, ■sport of Total cmd Fiill-Tiino EniollmenU In Ca^mta h^tirtleM of BlM fdime^ 
0^66 and 1967); 1967-68 to 19iVRt_itinpubllshed Deparanent of Finance projections of “regular students*' converted to total enrollments by the 
Committee. 












operating and capital costs for the state colleges. Total 
operating expencutures are assumed to be 125 per cent 
of state support, and total capital outlay is assumed 
to be 165 per cent of state supj^rt. The ratio for oper- 
ating funds is the historical ratio between state support 
and total operating income (including reimburse- 
ments), while the ratio for capital outlay was assumed 
on the basis of the data in tiie 1967-1968 Governor's 
Capital Outlay Budget. 

The lack of connective tissue, that is, of plans, budgets 
and explicit assumptions to link the expected enroll- 
ment increases to the much larger relative levels of 



expected state support, is disturbing to the Committee. 
Without documentation of the general sort provided 
by the University's long range financial plans, it is 
difiBcut to know now the Trustees are able to under- 
stand, let alone approve ^lie level and mix of promams 
which much generate tiie estimates of associatea state 
support. It is clear that the Legislature is unable to 
make any evaluation of the merits of the proposed pro- 
grams in relation to their eroected costs without at 
^st some projprammatic and financial detail to link 
what is to be clone with what is to be eimended. The 
Committee expects to make contin^g efforts to com- 
prehend the bases of these projections in 1968. 



Table E.7 


ACTUAL AND PROJECTED EXPENDITURES, CAUroRNIA STATE COLLEGES, 1965-1966 TO 
1971-1972 (Currant SOOO) 






1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


0|wrating(a) 
















State Support 


138,746 


178,562 


191,249 


257,000 


318,000 


364,000 


420,000 


Total(b) 


172,887 


219,929 


239,000 


322,000 


398,000 


455,000 


525,000 


Capital— fiovemoi's 














Budget Projection 














State 


29,906 


120,438 


75,630 


102,895 


86,293 


62,527 


29,027 


“Non-State" 


37 


51,505 


41,844 


48,858 


21,902 


44,978 


4,300 


Federal 


0 


1,000 


17,297 


7,000 


7,000 


7,000 


7,000 


Total 


29,943 


172,943 


134,771 


158,753 


115,195 


114,505 


4C»,327 


Capital— CSC Chancellor's 














Office Projection 














Total(d) 


29,943 


66,510 


61,684 


108,381 


92,518 


81,562 


38,628 


Capital— JCHE Projections 














State 


29,906 


120,438 


61,684 


101,381 


101,300 


117,600 


132,000 


Total(e) 


29,943 


172,943 


101,500 


167,279 


167,000 


198,000 


218,000 


Totals^ operating and 














capital outlay(0 














State 


168,652 


299,000 


252,933 


358,381 


419,300 


481,600 


552,000 


Total Budget 


202,830 


392,872 


340,500 


489,279 


565,000 


653,000 


743,000 



(a) Heimbursements included in total. 

(b) Total 125% of state support for 1967-68 to 1971-72. 

(d) Probably is state and federal, excluding revenue bonds. 

<e) Includes revenue bonds and new capuses. For 1967-68 to 1971-72, total = 165% of state support. 

<f> Uses JCHE projections of capital outlay. 

Sources: Operating: 1965-66 and 1966-67— The 1967-68 Governor’s Budget; 1967-68— PY 1968 budget as passed; 1969-70 to 1971-72— letter from William 
Allison, Administrative Assistant to the Vice Chancellor tor Business Affairs, California State Colleges, December, 1967. Capital: Governor’s Budget 
Projection: 1967-68 Budget. CSC: Allison letter. JCHE: 1965-66 and 1966-87— Governor’s Budget; 1967-68— budget as passed; 1969-70 to 1971-72— 
JCHE trend projection. 




CALIFORNIA'S PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The projections for the junior colleges reflect a con- 
tinuation of their past role. They wiU continue to en- 
roll large numbers of students, and die ratio of sopho* 
more to freshmen will remain quite low. 

Table E.8 shows the enrollment i>rojections for the 
junior colleges. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
obtain data on average daily attendance (ADA) by 
nlflss level, and so the only projection that separates 
the students by class is that tor totel enrollments. In 



the nast. full-time freshmen have been about 40 per 
cent of total freshen, and full-time 
45 per cent of total sojdiomores, and this p^ 
may be kept in mind when perusing these total enroU- 

ment projections. 

The enrollment projections for 1972 
about one-and-one-half times the enrollments for I960, 
some minor variations! the total vriU ^ 
7^,100. The ratio of fredimen to sophomores wiU re- 
main at about three to one. 




Table E.8 ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS, JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1966 TO 1972 



ENR0UMEN1S 
AND LEVELS 


1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


Cndtd Emollmtirts 
Freshmen 331,004 

% 72.1 

Sophomores 101,640 

o/o 22.1 

Other 26,756 

% 5.8 


345,734 

70.9 

112,363 

23.1 

29,361 

6.0 


380.000 

71.9 

117,500 

22.2 

31,200 

5.9 


425.000 
72.5 

127.000 
21.7 

33,900 

5.8 


448.000 
72.4 

134.000 : 
21.6 

37,100 

6.0 


492.000 
72.6 

145.000 
21.4 

40,600 

6.0 


540.000 

72.5 

161.000 

21.6 
44,100 
5.9 


Total 
Total % 


459.400 * 

100.0 


487.458 

100.0 


528,700 

100.0 


585,900 

100.0 


619,100 

100.0 


677,600 

100.0 


745,100 

100.0 


Nongraded 


83,825 


67,760 


78,300 


87,100 


92,900 


101,400 


110,900 


Total Enrollment 
% Graded 
% Nongraded 


543,225 

84.6 

15.4 


555,218 

87.8 

12.2 


607,000 

87.1 

12.9 


673,000 

87.1 

12.9 


712.000 

87.0 

13.0 


779.000 

87.0 

13.0 


856.000 

87.0 

13.0 


Total % 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


DaT*6raded 

Enrollments 

Freshmen 

% 

Sophomores 

% 

Other 

% 


193,466 

74.8 

59,574 

23.0 

5,478 

2.2 


197,215 

72.8 

67,922 

25.1 

5,661 

2.1 


217,417 

732 

72.343 

24.3 

7,245 

2.5 


243.187 

73.3 

79,666 

24.0 

9,000 

2.7 


256,068 

72.5 

86,043 

24.4 

10,926 

3.1 


281,043 

72.4 

94.511 

24.3 

12,087 

3.3 


304.674 

72.4 

102,259 

23.3 

13,887 

3.3 


Total 
Total % 


258,518 

100.0 


270,798 

100.0 


297,005 

100.0 


331,853 

100.0 


353,037 

100.0 


387,641 

100.0 


420,820 

100.0 


Awrago Dally 
Attendance 


321,787 


341,981 


392,300 


413,700 


428,900 


446,200 


466,900 



Sources: Graded Enrollments: 1965-66 and 1966-67— 
Department of Finance^ Report of Total and Fiul^Tifne 
Enrollments in California Institutions of Higher hew- 
ing (1966 and 1967); 1967-68 to 1971-72-Projected by 
the JCHE on the basis of Department of Finance pro- 
jections of day-graded enrollments. 

Non-graded Enrollments: 1965-66 and 1966-67— un- 
published Department of Finance data; 1967-68 to 
1971-72-projected by the JCHE on the basis of De- 



partment of Finance total enrollment projections and 
JCHE graded enrollment projections. 

Total Enrollment: Department of Finance data. 

Day-graded Enrollments: Department of Finance, ex- 
cept that 1971-72 extrapolated by the JCHE. 

Average Daily Attendance: Department of Finance, 
published in the Coordinating Council on Hi^er Edu- 
cation’s Financing Cdifomios Fviblic Junior CdUeges» 
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The financial projections appear in Table E.9. Capital 
outlay wfll readi about $65 million per year, wilb the 
state and the local dishicts splitting the total coste 
remaining after the federal aid is deouc'ted. This spUt 
in capital fund sources will not hold for all years; in 
fact, the known capital outlay requests for 1968*1969 
in^cate that the state share will be larger th^ ^e 
local share, since many relatively poor or new districts 



are taldng advantage of the recent legislation providing 
for additional state support for such districts. 

Total expenditures will be about $443 million as com- 
pared with $237 million in 1965-1966; this is an in- 
crease of about 187 per cent over 1965-1966. The role 
forecast for the junior colleges shows little change from 
the past. 



TdbU EJ9 


ACTUAL AND PROJECTED EXPENDITURES, JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1966 TO 1972 
(Currant $000) 






1965-1966 


1966-1967 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


fMPITM. OURAY 
Local 


$ 25,794 


$ 8,867 


$ 17,023 


$ 19,586 


$ 26,500 


$ 29,000 


$ 29,000 


% 


43.3 


374 


39.0 


37.9 


44.2 


444 


44.6 


State 


25,890 


7,956 


19,617 


25,133 


26,500 


29,000 


29,000 


% 


43.5 


S3.5 


45.0 


48.6 


444 


44.6 


44.6 


Federal 


7,827 


6,953 


7,000 


7,000 


7,000 


7,000 


7,000 


% 


13.2 


29.2 


16.0 


13.5 


11.6 


10.8 


10.8 


Total Capital 


$ 59,511 


$ 23,776 


$ 43,640 


$ 51,719 


$ 60,000 


$ 65,000 


$ 65,000 


Total % 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0PEMRN6 SUPPORT 

Local $176,386 


$192,661 


$214,550 


$231,687 


$244,350 


$262450 


$291,380 


% 


75.3 


71.4 


70.0 


68.75 


67.5 


66.25 


64.0 


State 


56,219 


70480 


82,755 


94,360 


104,980 


118,800 


133,900 


% 


23.0 


26.0 


27.0 


28.0 


29.0 


30.0 


32.0 


Federal 


4,124 


7,099 


9,195 


10,953 


12,670 


14,850 


17,720 


% 


1.7 


2.6 


3.0 


3.25 


3.5 


2.75 


4.0 


Total 


$236,729 


$270,040 


$306,500 


$337,000 


$362,000 


$396,000 


$443,000 



Sources: Capital Outlay: 1965-66 to 1967-68—1967-68 
Govemor^s Budget; 1968-69— estimated by Archie Mc- 
Pherran, Junior CoUege Bureau, Department of Educa- 
tion; 1969-70 to 1971-72— projected by the JCHE 
using the advice of the Junior College Bureau. 



Operating Support: 1965-66 and 1966-67— Department 
or Education unpublished data; 1967-68 to 1971-72— 
total operating— Coordinating Council on Hi^er Edu- 
cation, Financing Cdifomias Fublic Junior CoUeges, 
1. 96, Federal, state and local support assumed by the 
JCHE. 

















CALIFORNIA'S PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Projections for the private institutions of hi^er learn- 
ing in Csdifomsji have been made by the Committee 
widiout detailed Imowledge of institutional plans for 
the future, and so are mainly attempts to follow past 
trends* The projections are limited to those sclmols 
which are members of die Association of Independent 
California CoUeges and Universities which provi^d 
fVift historical data on which the projections were made. 

The emoUment projections assume that die yearly 
growth in total emollments will be equal to the aver- 
age a r>T<iii*l increase of the past ten years. 5.6 per cent. 
The AICCU informed the Committee that the schools 
expect a growth rate of about 5 per cent each yem, 
and thus me Committee’s assumption appears reahstic. 
The separation of the projected emollments by class 
level is based on an assumed distribution developed 
from the past distribution of students. These projec- 
tions appear in Table E.IO, and show an injMease m 
total emollments from 80,107 in 1966 to 109,552 m 
1972. 

The financial projections, also in Table E.IO wme 
similarly grounded on assumed ratios, and are useful 
only as illustrations of what mi^t happen. A striking 
increase in operating expenditures is projected on the 



basis of past increases in average operatog cost as 
related to emollments; this figme reaches 230 per cent 
of the 1966 expenditmes by 1972. 

Projection of capital outiay is difficult, since in the past 
the sums spent have varied widely from yem to y®nr. 
The projection indicates an increase in capital outlay 
to $115 million by 1972, which does not seem un- 
reasonable. 

Most of the increase in emollments in ffie AICCU 
institutions will be housed throu^ expansion of ^st- 
ing campuses. Few plans for additional 
been announced. A second campus will be bunt by 
U. S. International University (formerly California 
Western); Immacidate Heart College will move to 
near the Claremont Colleges, and may grow faster on 
its new campus. It appears reasonable to expect an- 
other aaremont College within the next five years, 
since the plan for the group indicates Aat a nev/ school 
should be added every eight years and the most recent 
addition was in 1963. With these exception, the pri- 
vate colleges will grow on their existing sites, as tar 
as the Committee presently knows. 'Hius, as far as can 
be determined from available data, the private 
tions will continue to form an important p^ of Cm^ 
fornia’s si^tem of hi^er education, and do so ^fb 
the tnininnal state Support afforded by tax exemptions 
and state scholarships. 



Table E.IO ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS AND EXPENDII URES, AICCU INSTITUTIONS, 
1966 TO 1972 




Enrollment 
Freshman 

% 

Sophomore 
Lower Division 



16,392 
20.5 
13,461 
16.8 
"29553 
37.3 



16,655 

20.0 

13,794 

16.5 
"ia449 

36.5 



17,620 

20.0 

14,536 

16.5 
32,156 

36.5 



18,606 

20.0 

15,350 

16.5 
"i3556 

36.5 



19,648 

20.0 

16,210 

16.5 
" 3^58 

36.5 



20,748 

20.0 

17,117 

16.5 
37,865 

36.5 



21,910 

20.0 

18,076 

16.5 
"3W86 

36.5 



Junior 

% 

Senior 

% 


11,378 

14.2 

10,820 

13.5 


12,387 

14.8 

10,537 

12.7 


13,039 

14.8 

11,012 

12.5 


13,769 

14.8 

11,536 

12.4 


14,540 

14.8 

12,084 

12.3 


15,354 

14.8 

12,657 

12.2 


16,214 

14.8 

13,256 

12.1 


Upper Division 


22,198 


22,924 


24,051 


25,305 


26,624 


28,011 


29,470 


% 


27.7 


27.5 


27.3 


27.2 


27.1 


27.0 


26.9 


Graduate 


25,234 


26,201 


27,751 


29,398 


31,241 


33,197 


35,276 


% 


31.5 


31.4 


31.5 


31.6 


31.8 


32.0 


32.2 


other 


2,822 


3,852 


4,141 


4,372 


4,519 


4,668 


4,820 


% 


3.5 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.5 


4.4 


Total 


80,107 


83,426 


88,099 


93,031 


98,242 


103,741 


109,552 


Expenditures 
(Current $000) 
Operating 


$274,729 


$318,903 


$365,100 


$418,000 


$478,600 


$548,000 


$627,500 


Capital 


83,744 


88,740 


78,240 


87,510 


95,936 


105,050 


114,950 


Total 


$358,473 


$407,643 


$443,340 


$505,510 


$574,536 


$653,050 


$742,450 



Sources* 1965-66 and 1966-67— Enrollment: Department of Finance, Hapevt of toot ona ruu-irac ^ 

Edu^ion (1966 Md 1967). 1965-66 and 1966-67— Expenditure: AICC^U survey of Its member Institutions. All data for 1967 68 to 1971 72. projectea 

by the JCHE. 
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statement^ 

Senator John G. Schmitz 

1 most strongly dissent from the preliminary findings 
of the Joint Committee on Higher Education, as trans> 
mitted in summary to the Senate and Assembly 
February 9, 1968. 

Tuition should be charged by California’s state col- 
leges and universities. In nearly eveiy other state in 
the union this is not only done, out taken for granted. 
In those states there is no si^imcant opposition to the 
concept of tuition, thou^ there may be disagreements 
over the amount to be barged. It ill behooves leaders 
of our progressive state to base a decision on charging 
tuition simply on “historic policy,” to quote the lan- 
guage of the majoritv report. If “historic policy” has 
not worked it should be changed. The “tuition free” 
policy is not working because education is not “free” 
and its rising costs make that fact ever more clear. 

Tuition should be charged for three primary reasons: 
(1) to relieve the taxpayers of California of a signifi- 
cant part of the enormous financial burden of public 
hi^er education, by transferring some of the load to 
those who benefit most directly from public hi^er 
education— the students; (2) to encourage a greater 
sense of responsibility in students by making them 
vividly and personally aware of the cost of their edu- 
cation, and to discourage attendance at state colleges 
and universities by students so lacking in responsibility 
that they cannot make constructive use of me educa- 
tional opportunities offered to them; (3) to impel the 
state colleges and universities toward meater respon- 
siveness to the needs and desires of m students— not 
merely the noisy minority— and their parents by having 
to depend on those students and parents for a greater 
portion of their current operating expenses. 

The preliminary findings of the majority grant that the 
first of these three arguments for tuition is “persuasive” 
— &ou^ still they reject it— but dismiss the second out 
of hand. Whole recognizmg that there are very broad, 
sincere differences of opinion on this issue, 1 can see 
no excuse for the statement in the majority report that 
tuition as a means of “weeding out students who lack 
sufficient motivation . . . cannot be justified.” Of course 
it can be justified. As the majority report admits, 
“tuition-free education” is a subsidy from me taxpayer. 
Students not motivated to study have no rightful claim 
on that subsidy, and if charts tuition will help to 
weed them out, that is exactly what we need. 

The importance of the third argument for tuition, that 
it would make state colleges and universities more 
responsive to Ae wishes of those actually using their 
facilities, is pointed up by the suggestion in the ma- 
jority report that we should consider “consolidating 
the three public segments of hi^er education into a 
single statewide system, perhaps subdivided geo- 
graphically into 3-5 re^onal units.” Such an educa- 
tional monolith would be totally unresponsive to the 
wishes of anyone but its own staff. 

Private colleges can and should continue to offer an 
alternative to public institutions and a means of reliev- 



ing some of the cost burden on the taxpayers. Th®y 
should not be financed in any way by public funds 
since this inevitably would bring them under the con- 
trol of the public system. 

Finally, while the tuition charged to bona fide Cali- 
fornia residents should probably be kept at a fraction 
of the true cost of teaching each student in colle^, 
out-of-state students should be required to pay the 
entire cost of their education— not only a of it as 
under present law. The taxpayers of Cmifomia are 
burdened enough with taking care of our own withoiri 
also subsidizing students from other states in search 
of an educational bargain. 

Statement By Assemblyman 
Gordon W. Duffy 

I strongly disagree with the committee’s conclusion 
concerning the imposition of tuition for 1968-69. The 
reason I do so is because this finding is in complete 
conflict with, the first finding of the committee and 
the facts. 

The first finding is in part, “The principal purpose of 
any decision to impose tuition . . . must be to rafre 
additional funds for the current support of public 
hi gli fir education in addition to . . . what would 
otherwise be available from the state’s General Fund. 

Consistent with this finding, the preliminary draft of 
the committee report contained the conclusion that, 
“No decision as to the immediate necessity of unpos- 
ing tuition or of any alternative source of additional 
revenue for 1968-69 can be made until there has been 
a careful review of prcmosed state expenffitures and 
estimated revenues for the next fiscal year.” 

However, when the preliminary draft was submitted 
to the committee for its approval, the original conclu- 
sion had been deleted and substituted with the state- 
ment that, “the Conunittee opposes the imposition of 
tuition for 19^-69 and any comparably large increase 
in student fees for the same purpose.” 

In the one month interval between the preliminary 
and final draft, no “careful review of proposed state 
expenditures and estimated revenues for the next fiscal 
year” had been made. In fact, the Governor’s budget 
outlining his expenditure proposals was submitted only 
three days before the committee’s meeting. The only 
thing that had changed was the composition of the 
committee which had given the Democrats a 6 to 4 
majority. 

It is interestirm to note that no other changes were 
made in the mdings so that ihe committee finding 
that “any decision to impose tuition . . . must be to 
raise additional funds for the current support of public 
hi^er education” still stands. Yet, without knowing 
what the financial requirements or resources for hi^er 
education in 1968-^ will be, the committee completely 
foreclosed the option of using tuition or any increase 
in student fees to help meet m^er education’s needs. 

1 would recommend that if sudden changes are made 
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in committee findings, at the ven^ least the supporting 
argument should be consistent. I would further recom- 
mend that &e functions and role of this committee be 
closely examined. It appears that the objectivity of 
the committee is now open to serious question and 
diat the acceptance of any of its recommendations by 
the Legislature and die people of California has been 
placed in jeopardy. 

The committee has invested over $160,000 in exhaus- 
tive stupes of the entire system of hi^er education in 
California. 1 see little reason to eiqpend the remaining 
$190,000 of our appropriation on continuing our study 
if the result of this study is to be so li^tfy regarded 
by die members or if findings and recommendations 
are to be so easily changed without regard for the 
facts. 



Statement By Assemblyman 
Robert T. Monagan 




ta* structure will not produce enou^ revenue to 
meet projected increases in the cost of hi^er edu- 
cation, I believe the state can legitimate^ look to 
the other main beneficiary of hi^er education, the 
student. 

3. To ask the student and his family to increase 
their fin ann ial contribution to the education of that 
student is not unprecedented. Students now pay 
for "instructional supplies,” and California residents 
pay tuition at certain professional schools. 

4. The Committee Majority report suggests Aat 
“in order to evaluate the feasibility and desirability 
of tuition, or a comparable increase in other stu- 
dent charges, it must be weired in terms of eqmty, 
potential yield, feasibility and accratability against 
other potential sources of revenue. I suggest that 
asking the financially able student or his ramuy to 
increase their contrioution to the support of hi^er 
education meets all of the above criteria. Since 
both the state and student benefit from hi^er edu- 
cation the state alone should not be required to 
carry the full burden for increases in the support 
of hi^er education. 



INTRODUCTION 

California has a public higher education system un- 
paralleled in the world. We take great pride in it. 
Because the future growth and development of this 
system depends upon adequate revenue sources, 1 must 
ejqpress my opposition to the conclusion reav^hed by the 
Majority Report of the Joint Committee on Hi^er 
Education regarding student charges. This Minority 
Report will specific^y detail how Ae Majority recom- 
mendation to oppose increases in student charges is 
not based on the facts presented to the Committee in 
the Committee’s own staff rqaort. It will also present 
an equitable student charge plan based on ability to 
pay, which fits those facts. Ihere appears to be a 
deWte prejudice in tiie majority report against asking 
the stu^nt, even the student who can afford to pay, 
to increase his contribution to his education. 

Here are the facts in the Committee’s report which 
do not support the Majority report conclusion that 
there be no increase in student barges: 

1. The Committee report indicates that “state sup- 
port for hi^er education as projected by the insti- 
tutions will be 225% of that in 1966, and that Gen- 
eral Fund revenues in 1972 will probably be around 
200% of 1966 revenues, assuming no change in the 
tax structure.” In view of this imminent crisis in 
hi^er education finance it is clear new sources of 
revenue must be found imme^ately. To reach a 
conclusion that the most logical sources of this 
needed revenue, income from the student and his 
family, beforeclosed, is not realistic. 

2. Public investment in hi^er_ education has 
grown out of proportion to the private investment 
of ihe student and his family. California’s invest- 
ment in hi^er education has been a major factor 
in the state’s economic ^owth. However, a cross- 
roads has been reached in the level of support Ae 
state can legitimately ask all of the public to main- 
tain. Because it has been shown that the present 
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I propose a plan which would graduate student 
charges based on the income of the student and his 
family. I presented this plan, detailed below, to the 
Regents of the University of California, January 19, 
1968. A preliminary report submitted to the Regents 
at their February 1968 meeting Iw their Special Com- 
mittee on Student Charges and Student Aid stated it 
was “clear to &e Committee that further study should 
be dven to the Monacan Han and to variations of a 
graduate fee system.* 

This plan fits the facts that have been presented to 
the Joint Committee on Higher Education and meets 
the objections raised to incieases in student charges: 
this plan is not regressive, it does not create a barrier 
to hi^er education; instead it provides an equitable 
and reasonable source of additional revenue for sup- 
port of higher education in California. 

GRADUATED STUDENT CHARGE PLAN 

The purpose of this plan is to raise revenue equitably 
for improved support of higher education at the Uni- 
versity and State Colleges of California by requiring 
tiiose who benefit to shoulder an increased co't burden 
based largely on their ability to pay. The intent of 
fhis plan is to make an estimated $25 to $30 million in 
added revenue available for student aid, faculty en- 
richment, capital outlay, educational iimovation, coun- 
seling services or other uses as determined by &e Re- 
gents of the University and Trustees of me State 
Colleges. 

The ten key elements of the plan are: 

1. A reasonable $30 per academic year fee in- 
crease ($10 per quarter or $15 per semester) for 
all students. 

2. A fee increase above $30 per year on a gradu- 
ated basis for California resident students whose 
family income is $10,000 or more. At $10,000 ad- 
justed gross income the total fee increase would be 













$55 per year and at $50,000 adjusted gross in- 
come, $630 per year (the maximum fee increase). 

3. An exemption for Vietnam War combat veter- 
ans who are California residents from any gradu- 
ated fee increase. 

4. It places income derived from this fee increase 
into separate Income Funds at the University and 
the State Colleges so that proposed expenditures 
from this new revenue source, budgeted by the 
Regents and the Trustees, can be specifically de- 
termined. 

5. There is no difFerential in fee increase between 
the University and the State Colleges. 

6. Administrative costs of this plan would be neg- 
ligible in relation to the revenue produced. 

7. This plan largely eliminates taking money in 
fees from one pocket of a poor student and giving 
it back to him in another pocket in the form of a 
grant or scholarship simply to offset a significant 
across-the-board fee increase. 

8. It does not impose an added burden on the 
$7,500 to $10,000 middle income group identified 
by the Joint Committee on Higher Education as 
having too hi^ an income for special poverty 
grants and scholarships but too low an income to 
adequately finance higher education. 






ADJUSTED GRADUATED ACROSS-THE- TOTAL FEE 

GROSS INCOME FEE BOARD FEE INCREASE 



$ 0 - $ 10,000 


$ .. 


$30 


$ 30 


10 . 001 - 11.000 


25 


30 


55 


11 . 001 - 12.000 


50 


30 


80 


12 . 001 - 13.000 


75 


30 


105 


13 . 001 - 14,000 


100 


30 


130 


14 . 001 - 15.000 


125 


30 


155 


15 . 001 - 16.000 


150 


30 


180 


16 . 001 - 17.000 


175 


30 


205 


17 . 001 - 18.000 


200 


30 


230 


18 . 001 - 19.000 


225 


30 


255 


19 . 001 - 20.000 


250 


30 


280 


20 . 001 - 22.000 


275 


30 


305 


22 . 001 - 24.000 


300 


30 


330 


24 . 001 - 26.000 


325 


30 


355 


26 . 001 - 30.000 


350 


30 


380 


30 . 001 - 35.000 


400 


30 


430 


35 . 001 - 40.000 


450 


30 


480 


40 . 001 - 45.000 


500 


30 


530 


45 . 001 - 50.000 


550 


30 


580 


50.001 plus 


600 


30 


630 



Self-supporting students are exempted from the gradu' 
ated charge. 



9. It equalizes educational opportunity by provid- 
ing funds for construction of needed facilities so 
that “marginal students,” often from low-income or 
minority group families, will not be “squeezed 
out” by too high admission standards based on 
lack of space. 

10. It provides no graduated fee increase for self- 
supporting students. 

THE PLAN 

The plan is basically as follows: 

1. All students carrying over 6 units will pay an 
additional $30 per academic year ($10 per quar- 
ter or $15 per semester). 

2. If the adjusted gross income* of the student’s 
family or those who are responsible for lus sup- 

E ort is below $10,000 per year the student is eU^- 
le for a total waiver of the graduated charge de- 
scribed below. 

3. If the adjusted gross income of the student’s 
family or those who are responsible for his support* 
is above $10,000 the student would be asked to pay 
an additional charge according to the following 
scale.* 



1 Adjusted gross income shall include (1) income from state and local 
government securities and (2) retirement benefits. 

s If the student's adjusted gross income is $10»000 or more he would pay 
the graduated charge. 

*The graduated charge does not apply to students carrying under 6 
units. The graduated charge would be reduced on a pro rated basis 
for students carr^dng more than 6 units but less than 12 units. 



At the undergraduate level the presumption is that 
the student is supported by his parents. A student is 
considered self-supporting if he (1) has not been 
claimed by his parents or persons responsible for his 
support as a tax deduction and he has not received 
financial support from them for one year prior to the 
beginning of the quarter or semester, (^) has not 
lived wim parents for one year prior to the be^ning 
of the quarter or semester (does not include time 
spent living away from home while going to school). 

Graduate students will be considered self-supporting 
only if (1) they can show they contribute $2000 per 
academic year to their education, not derived directly 
or indirectly from parents and (2) parents do not 
claim the students as a tax deduction on either state 
or federal returns. 

Out-of-state and foreign students are not included in 
the graduated charge plan since they pay a substantial 
tuition. Present statutory fee exemption for certain 
groups of students will not be changed by this plan. 
Further, Vietnam combat veterans who are California 
residents and attending the University or a State Col- 
lege under the Cold War G.I. Bill will be exempt from 
the graduated charge. 

If more than one child in the family is engaged in 
full-time college study, the graduated charge w'ould 
be reduced by dividing it by the number ol such 
children. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 

The additional $30 per year ($10 per quarter or $15 
per semester) would be payable at registration each 
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quarter or semester and attached to the current in- 
cidental fee. 

For administrative simplicity the student would be 
required to pay the entire ^aduated charge at the 
time of registration in September.* 

Statements of income and claims for waiver of the 
graduated charge would be filed with the University 
or College authorities by the parent or the student. 
All financial data will be held in strict confidence. The 
information reported would be checked with the Fran- 
chise Tax Board on a sample test basis. 

Students with special problems such as those from 
separated or divorced families could be handled with 
minimum difficulty under this plan because the charge 
would simply be based on the income of the individual 
claiming the student as a deduction. 

A dminis trative costs to implement this plan would be 
relatively negligible in relation to the income derived. 

REVENUE RECEIVED 

The total revenue raised by this plan is estimated at 
$28.5 miWon. Ifre $30 across-the-board increase will 
raise $^7 million at the University and $4.2 million at 
the State CoUeges. The graduated fee increase will 

« Payment of the graduated charge in this manner would significantly 
reduce administrative costs because it would eliminate processing all 
pertinent forms three times a year. For students who begin at quar- 
ters other than the fall quarter, or are part-time students, alternate 
arrangements can be made. 

B Although the State College enrollment is higher, revenue from the 
graduated fee increase at both segments is approximately equal. This 
occurs because (1) a larger percentage of the State College student 
body is part-time and (2) the family incomes of State College students 
tend to be lower than those of University students. 



raise approximately $10.8 million at both the Univer* 
sity and State Colleges.^ 

This revenue can be considered relatively clear since 
very little of it is derived from low income students or 
those students facing the most severe financial diffi- 
culties. 

PROPOSED USE OF REVENUE 

The Regents and the Trustees will budget the funds 
raised by this plan and this budget will be reviewed 
by the Legislature in the same manner as the regular 
support budget. Tlie income derived from the Uni- 
versity and State Colleges will be put into separate In- 
come Funds, one for the University and another for 
the State Colleges, to keep track of the revenue and 
its exenditure. A primary purpose of this plan is to 
provide additional funds for student aid, faculty en- 
richment, capital outlay, educational innovations, 
counseling services, or other uses as determined by the 
Regents and Trustees. 

CONCLUSION 

This plan, based largely on ability to pay, meets the 
objections raised to significant across-the-board fee 
increases. Further, proposed use of revenue here meets 
the objectives outlined by the Special Regents Com- 
mitte on Student Charges and Student Aid. 

We hope that this plan will be favorably considered 
by the Regents and the Trustees; it raises substantial 
revenue in an equitable way for the support of higher 
education and will enhance* educational opportunity 
for many students. 
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